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8 | ining Tables of the Imports and Exports of Great Britain 
, to and from all Parts, from 1400 to 1783. Alſo, the Ex- 
>. * ys ports of America, &c. With Remarks on thoſo Tables, on 
9 the Trade and Navigation of Great Britain, aud on the late 
EYES 715 Proclamations, & . 5 . 


uE SIXTH EDITION, ENLARGED. _ 


COMPLETE INDEX TO THE WHOLE. . 


% 


ADVERTISEMENT 


To run 


SECOND. EDITION, 


T HE defire of 3 imparting uſeful knows 
ledge at a ſeaſonable juncture, haſtened the 
firſt publication of this pamphlet in the 
midſt of particular and unexpected avoca - 


tions. The demand for a ſecond edition 
requires and permits a more accurate reviſal, 
and the opportunity has not been negleCedi 
Some paſſages have been corrected or ex - 
plained, and many additions are now intros 


_ duced. 


On this recent ſubject no information 


could be obtained from any books what» 


ſoever ; but the beſt judges in each arti» | 
cle of exports and imports had been ſepa» 


rarely conſulted, their ſeveral opinions had 
been carefully weighed and compared, and 


the ſame intereſting queſtions have been 
again ſubmitted to a ſecond and more ger 


rous ſcrutiny. 


SHEFFIELD. 


Downing STREET, 


Juonsz 21, 1783. 
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SGT whe fit pibilcthic of this work 
- Upwards of 'z year has elapſed, and 2 
than fever profeſſed anfwers have appeargd; 
Lam not, however, convinced that they 1 
rove one material fact, or confute one 1 
tial argument. Many parts, indeed, are 
miſquoted of tnigsſtated, and others are "nic 
| datos r "2 Wt: 
11 is the opinion, of all with "OLE 1 Wee n 
Gt; chat thoſe pamphlets do not re. | 
quir any aliſwer: but us they contain ſtton 
_ affertions, which may perpha or dKeebe, 
and as many people may not have taken the 
kbebudle or informing themfelves ſülnejenti — 
to fee that they are in general without foup- — 
Aktion, it is perhaps more reſpectful, it is 
perhaps due to the public, to ſhew that their 
uthors proteeded d upon grounds that are fal 
Hrious, and that nt one of them f 2 1 
rheets the'queltion. * Ko LING 3 55 9 be” BY 85 0 3 
I do not wean to enter he fiſts ewe W 
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i INTRODUCTION, 

72 cation either to the public or myſelf — To 
8 expoſe their numberleſs abſurdities and miſ- 
eee 5 e 

| to comment on almoſt eyery page they have 
written; ſeveral of their errors, however, are 


marked in the notes to the following v 


and ſome others will be noticed in this in: 

troduction. Had ſome of them not hen 

Juite ſo angry, they would poſſibly, have 

* reaſoned better: they mu t excuſe me Ax. 

5 do. not think it worth while to be angry in 
my turn; 1 have no object but to diſcoyer . 

{ and lay open the truth for the public benefit, 

| 1 The pamphlet which firſt appeared, and 

1 1 entitled « A Letter from an American 

| „ Member of Parliament,“ does not at- 
rs HR tempt, even in the moſt diſtant manner, to 


;& 


„ 


XS diſprove a ſingle fact, or to anſwer a ſingle 

N argument that I have advanced, unleſs by 
1 aflerting, for truths, the greateſt extravagan- 
3 cies, without even a ſhadow of proof to 
13 ſupport them. The following is a ſpecimen 
—— author! s knowledge: — He ſays, that 
3 S eee States. can now ſupply the 
1 Weſt Indies with beef, butter, tallgw can- 
5 . . ſoap, beer, and even bar i iron, cheaper 
. han af ee 355 dr. 
x The ſecond 


a 


3 


ratians 
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dead preſent Situation of Great | 

Britain and the United States of America; 1 

particularly deſigned to expoſe the dangerous 

Pendency of Lord Sheffield's ; Obſervations,” | 

«ve This appears to claim more attention. 

The author in forms us, that he has ſpent 

the ſummer 1 in collecting materials; but he 

gives no authority for the calculations he has 

produced, or the tables he has inſerted: 

wherever he found them, they differ mate 

rially from the Cuſtom-houſe entries both 

of Britain and America, and gontradict them 

in very frequent inſtances ; many facts ads 

yanged, as from thoſe-entrics, are found ty 

he without foun or enormouſly exag : 

ann The author fays, the Americans 
formerly” took 23, 0% hogſheads of ſugar — 

anguglly-from our iſlands. The Americans 

had no motive for entering leſs ſugar at the 

 Cuſtom;Houſe, than-what they actually im- 

ported from thoſe iſlands ; yet certainly their 

im portations from thence never, in any year, . 

exceeded 6700: hogſheads, reckoning only 

t,, to the hogſhead. The exaggerar 

nch of; the acequnt he gives of the quantity | 
of refined ſugar taken from hence, is equally 
Aft Aboye 250; pages of his work are 
mit enen and aſtertions, Harn 


r 


FF 1#TroODverfron . - 
| ded without any apparent authotity? thin 
tiele relative to ſhipping is the moſt egrHaors 
| dinary of the whole; it is entirely bulk en 
23n erroneous foundation} and therstere che 
|  , defluAtions from it miſt be Fallaeious,” THE 
| fame author argues, that the Americah 

| bo States, although now foreign, ought to be 
8 indulged with nearly all the” sommer! 
f | privileges which they enjoyed whillt Britiſh 
8 fubjects; that in return they will ſupply 
3 4 our Weſt⸗ India iſlands with provifietis, lum: 
ber, &e. and take from thenee ſugar, rum: 
c, That they will become our thip but 
ders, we being unahle' to build ſhips but at 
2853 intolerable Tofs, Singular as chis beg 
df reaſoning 1 1s, it is completely-of 4 pieces 
with all his other diſquiftions. He Holds 
ut this farther advantage to us, That the 
Amexicans will take our manufactures when 
they canngt get the ſame articles\cheaper} 
IX better, and on longer credit, eMewhere. Tt 
- work at firſt appeared anonymous, but a ſe· 
Cons edition is no publiſhed irh the traitie 
4 of Rickard Champion, Eſcq. late 
| bY” Paymaſter, Ec. with many additions ; which 
| - _ . ſerve however only to 'cohfirm what was 
| © Tfficiently evident before, tliat the aithit 
q wat Four no ſufßieient round for füt forttier uſe 
= ſertions. 


1881 60% 86 * 


Fortiotis. | He'feers now to'give-up 1 
teraordinary acebunt of ſugar, and complains 
chat he has been miſquoted, particulatiy as 
tothe ſhipping; I had no intention of quo- 
king his very words, vor proſeſſed es 90 (6: 
me miſtake, as to his meaning, has been ge 
1035 neral among thoſe whom L have heard men- 

Bon that paſſage; but my obſervation is 
omitted in the preſent etfition; and it is un- 
neceſfary te tate particularly; what he has 
Haid, beeauſt no part uf His argument is ad- | 
mimble, Hom the entire want of authority, - 
The ſurvey. of ſhipping which he mentions 
| extremely" well Ktiown;: that each ſhip is 


rated every time it fails, and may be rec- 5 


Kotied four hr five times in erery year; whit 
ele makes the ſhipping at Whitebhaven ug 

pear in ſuch ſurveys more conſiderable than 
that of London, but chat the tonnage of 
every ſhip that carries 'coals to Ireland, ur 
even ſhorter drſtanices, is reckoned each time 
it falls?” Mr. Champion thinks proper to ſay, 
that I have ũiſſertetl our foreign trade has in- 


235 creaſed within this cantury in equal propor 


Nin to gur ediontal, and that in every point 


beef we aud in All caſes, 1 confider he 
Nuſtom· houſe accounts as affording the moſt 


25 e information; but * theſe. affer- 


«yd 


> 
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tions, 10 has as little foundation as for his 
own —that the colonial trade. has increaſed 
Within this century ftom 600, oo l., f 
6,000,0001. or for many. other things which 
he thinks proper. to make me ay. This au/ 
thor, is moſt pointed in his animadverſians 
when he gets, holg.of errors aß the preſs; 
in ſuch caſes he ceturns to the charge a.ſe- 
f and a third time. F roman error in 
printing, it was ſaid, one fifth; ſhoyld, be 
added do the, tonnage of ſhips, inſtead of 
ue third; byt it does, not appear Where I. 
Raich ane kalt mould be added. 
„The next pamphlet bas or, title, 
« Thoughts on. the Progęedings of. Govern- 
megt, megt, reſpecting the Frade of the Weſt 
Indies. with the, United States -of North | 
America, by Bryan Edwards, Eſq.” If it 
had. not had a name prehxed to it, this pub. 
lication would have been paſſed over in 
filence, — Mr. Edwards thinks it. neceſſary 
tt tell us, it has coſt him but little trouble. 
If I had heard ſimply | that Mr, Edwards 
differed from me, in opinion, it would: have 
made ſome impreſſion; but by giying his ar- 
2 he n me . all em. 


„ „ if 3-3 


3 | 1 | | ire 


— 
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1 retTworvorre bn 


Fire .be ability to Judge of che "preſent 
queſtion. Mr. Edwirds will find himfelf 
*miſinformed- as to the impoflibi- 

ky of the Britith "fiſheries in America and 

Eutope bemy able to- ſupply" our Weſt-India 
iſlands al Well as to the ability of Ireland 
to furniſh a fuffteient quantity of proviſions | 
for them; and notwithſtanding his aſſertien 
to the contrery, he will find that there is 

white bak 1 in Nova Scotia, and plenty of 
lumber, and that the Barbour there ars | 
never Bars! 1 e 1 oh e 
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Mr. Etwards' pteafantly teren Alt new elk 
tion, that this aſſertion is unfortunate; but it only ap- 
pears that he is ignorant, and that he ſuppoſes the har- 
bours of Noya Scotia are frozen, becauſe that of New 
York i 16. He ſeems not to know that the tide riſes pro- 


ol  digiouſly; on the coaſt of Nova Scotia, particularly on 


ſome parts of the Bay of Fundy, to the height bf 52 
feet, which is ng mall hindranze to the freezing of the 
ſea ; and that although the winter is longer on tlie pe- 
ninſula of Nova Scotia, it is milder than at Boſton or 
New York, which ariſes from its being nearly ſurroun- 
ded by the ſea. The upper part of the Harbour of Half- 
fax is ſcarcely eyer frozen; but when it is, veſſels can 
come Within George's land, and within leſs” than a 
quarter bf à ine of the town but the outward har- 
| bout Reſdut>Sbdrgr's Wand was fever frozen, 75 
would Fold any fleet. It may be entered we times of | 
_the e e * I „ 
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Mr Edprards Ces de Winker an with. 
| ſome degree of difapprobation, that Adlmais 
niſtration had been forwacd tg furtiſh thus 
work, with/alchontie- docs mente Tie e. 
— almoſt ine 1d 
NO» 7 = #6 1 before 75 d Aas N 
| 11 kan three Adminiſtrations 
hat been more than, ches Ramin mene? 
T iedoos mor appris he 
1 | whick' of them the blame'is intended but 
da be proper. to exculpate” them all, bx 


1 _ declaring that none of them, nor any pag. 


ö ; of them, furniſhed materials or information 
| . in the ſmalleſt degree, or had the leaſt know- 
| 


| _ Jedge of the publication ®..- It is not irnpro- 
P | bable” one of "thoſe Adminifiritions/ would 
| (as Mr. Eiwards fippoles) Hay gratified the = 
| public with authentic information, if it h $ 

"= been defired. | One, obleryation more Tha = 
- be made that. the-reſpe@able character r 
it he Governor of Jamniica Gevives ho" addr» 
, ofÞI8 an» 

| ſwer to. the Grand Jur. 


| ** This eden 4s, elegantly end pollighy rr = | 
, 6. 2008 
|  ' without leruple to thoſe defining nd ee putts 
ſedy formed the opinions promulgated in his wen 
ICS 8 Page 85, feceedit, 0 
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WIFE BOTTOM 8 
we Free and Candid Reviewer" is the 
mext of my opponents: he indeed clearly 
proves his title to the firſt epithet which he 
aſſumes, but by no means evinces that he 
' merits the latter. As to his other proofs, 
they are no where to be found; for he de- 
pends wholly on declamation. His explana- 
tion of the principle of the Navigation act 
is a notable inſtance of the degree of know- 
ledge men ſometimes have of the ſubject on 
which they think proper to write. With 
the aſſiſtance of the credulous Swediſh tra- 
veller, Kalm, he acquaints us, that all our 
remaining colonies are nothing but rocks, 
froſt, and ſnow, and that wheat did not 
grow before it was ſown. He did not advert 
that Kalm wrote near forty years ago, when 
thoſe countries were in a very different Hats 
1 the preſent. 

I forbear to point out the number of falſe 
| quotations and miſrepreſentations in this 
pamphlet. Whoever reads it, will do me 
the juſtice not to believe I have ſaid the 
| things that are ſtated for me, without exa- 
mining my own book. It 1s difficult to treat 
with ſeriouſneſs the aſſertions, that flour and 
butter will not bear the voyage from Britain 
a Ireland to the Weſt Indies; and that the 

* b American 


4 — 
— 
7 


$$ JÞHhNSORBUEIIQN 
ricav States alone can furniſh thaſparti- = 
Ee, 4" CRISS In ſhort, the only. cir- 

> | Eurſlance i in which 1 can agree with this 
author is, in wiſhing the remaining ge- 
lonies to thrive through any other means 
Father than, by building and navigating 
ſhips. 


7 5 85 This, and the ſecond author, are more 
Sa reſpectable, as Writers, than the reſt ; but 
Hg being more voluminous, of — — 1 they 
Rd 2 75 ntain more bulky miſrepreſeatations, 
8 2 . to argument, whatever there 1s of : 
IE It, in any of theſe writers, may be found 
„ repeated by them all; therefore I ſhall only 
_ reply in general, and paſs over the other TT 
pamphlets without particular obſervation, SE 
Among the reſt, would have been paſſed over "OS 
in ſilence, a publication which ſeems q 
have no other claim to notice, but that the 
name of the Secretary to the Weil ⸗ India 
Committee is affixed to it. When the faults 
| ef an author may poſſibly ariſe from error. . 


only, Candour diſtinguiſhes them es the. ces 
gentler terms of miſtake or miſin formation, z 4 


but thoſe faults have not the ſame. pretens, 


| ' Hons to indulgepce, which belong to. men, 5 
WhO are either well informed, or at leaſt. 
| have the means of being ſo, The miſre· 


pteſen- 5 


. 
* * : 
7 - 
4 "Y of 2 
( . 
* es, 
1 4 _ 


1 " 
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wich emnök be found in tie with ; this 1. 
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er mien men wilt naturally ij 
45 tatetided” to deceive tlie public. 1 
The work in quelfion appears a very „ 

atterript to impoſe” upon this country i 
point of the Higheſt concern There Py * 
— -which T mall not ue, Wie 
. ſerved," which will de urideritcod? SM 
ae will de applied. As to fot of ie 
Committee as read that work, and yet ſüf?: 
fered it to be publithed, 1 would irn puts 
chefr apptöbation of it to idleneſs, igno- 
_ rie&-6r prejudice, rather than t6 any worle' - 

Bike: they ought, however, it a matter? 

of le miüelt conſequence; to have refuſed"the' - 
function of their" names to ill-foutided' es 
. ah” Alkicious” arguments: Where my book? = 
wid! quoted,” rhey ought” to have ſech that” 
 the/exriitts from it were made without" miſ- 
and not” paftially, and that” g 
ee nt ittbdbced into quotatiohs, * | 


* 
* \ 
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bad a right 70 erpect, althöugh that juflies 
has certàãmly not been done te by rh” 
pamphlet. ge 5 
My opponents, for the moſt TY diſin 

niloufly paſs over every "thing Thdte fad d 

ar ek ew Wan i 7 e . 
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toi render perſonal. thoſe obſervt 2 | 
were, meant to be general, and which, 
d never have ſuppoſed to contain re- 
arks either invidious or offenſive. It has. 
been aſſiduouſly repreſented, that 1 have ex- 
preſſed myſelf contemptuouſly and unjuſtly, 
of the Weſt- India planters, or merchants, 
in What I have written. I have too good an 
opinion of the underſtanding of the gene- 
rality of them, to ſuppoſe they thought ſog 
or that it is neceſſary for me to contradict ſo, 
unfounded an aſſertion. I never intended to, ; 
expreſs myſelf ſlightingly of that reſpectable 
body, ner had I any grounds for doing ſo, 
till a Committee of them ordered their Se- 
cretary to put his name to the work in queſ- 
tion. If the Committee has ſuffered in tha. 
eyes of the. public, they muſt. blame Ber; 
author... But I am happy in the opportunity 
of declaring an high, opinion. of the warth,. 
and ſpirit of the, Weſt-India gentlemen. in. k 
= 6 and that. ſuch. of them as I have 
had, the honour. of being acquainted. with, 
merit every regard. PR Fe Rs 
As the pamphlet I have laſt ſpoken, af 
ſtates, nothing of conſequence, which. may 
not be. found, in ali the other publications 
c on the ſame ſubject, Lowit a a more 12 
lar 


| , | 8 
op, ᷑on n 


| hof it — it will be generally an- 
Seeed wich the olhen. tis (6495 a 
The queſtiou between) us amounts only: 
to this Whether the Britiſh Weſt Indies 
En be ſupplied with lumber and proviſions; 
at à moderate price, and their rum find a 
market without the admiſſion of foreign 
ſhipping; into; our Colonies? and whether 
the Brit ſh dominions can maintain ſhipping 
N ſufficient! for their trade and ſupplies? The 
queſtion is not, at preſent, whether the 
Britiſh dominions can ſupply the Britiſh-- 
Weſt Indies: but whether all the n _ 
ſupphy them in Britiſh ſnhipping? | 
The advocates for what nes wid | 
India cauſe, - ſuppoſe the intercourſe in Bri --- 
tiſn ſhipping} entirely ſhut up, and that no- 
thing ean be obtained or carried away unleſs 
the / American ſfüpping is admitted into our 
Weſt-India ſettlements, where the ſhips of 
no other country are permitted to enter. 
Io this, I truſt, the experience of upwards 
of a year, and the cireumſtances ſtated in 
this work, will be deemed ſufficient anſwers. 
But theſe advocates are determined to ſup- 
poſe the Britiſh Weſt Indies will be reduced 


to the ſupply that can be got from our-re<w | 
maining Colonies, and that: that ſupply will. 
' 4+ ++. 9: | 4 | p not | 
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not be ſuſficient. The ſaflcicacy if Cd 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland; is 4 
ſpoken to in the courſe of this work, and 
the attempts to undervalue them muſt be re- 
 garded- as unavailing. All the obfervatiotis 
an thoſe Colonies are equally applicable: to 
that part of the New- England proviniees;: 
from vrhenoe lumber was brought, as mur 
as to» Nova Scotia. On the whole; there 18 
no circumſtance which ĩs not provedz except 
tte point, whether the remaining Colonies - | 
can fully ſupply: the Britiſh' Weſt Indies 
with lumber and proviſions; i all inter“ 
courſe between the American States and the 
Britiſi Weſt-India iſlands were — 
I. fear it will not be tried; but cu his it!! 
may be ſaid, there is only aſſertiott om eftHbv* 
" fide; yet there are; at this time, numbers 
| of perſons now in Londen, who cam give, 
W bos have given, the moſt ſatis factory evi, | 
| | dence on that point; To prove thut ie 19% =, 
1 inipoſſible to get the quantity wartedi 
opponents make great uſe of a Cuſtonn · Moss - 
en fighed by Nur Stanley, Secretary 16” | 


te Ouſtoms, in order to ſhew the 'prodighs* 
odo demand. The original papers fro 
| eee eee. have ben 
= -- | = | found. 


e 
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cqunts-from all the ports of Jamaica, Mont- 


ſlſerrat, and ſome bther places of leſs conſe» 
-  quenge, In other iſlands, even feet of plank 
and boards are claſſed with faves ; and in the 


account given by the Weſt Indians, the whole 


from the above parts appeared as ſo many of 
the latter, although it is probable that above 


two thirds of them were thingles, as the en- 


portation of this article from America, for - 


three years, was no leſs than 102, 625, 2 30, 
whereas that of ſtaves in the fame ſpace of time 


amounted ta only 28,758,260. This makes no 
ſcmall difference in the calculation, as whites 
oak ſtaves are worth eight times as much as 
(hiffgles. It had appeared extraordinary, if. 


even. a nameleſs author had omitted-the fol. 


| lowing memorandum, which appears on the 
| face, of Mr. Stanley's report: — . The 
_ officers. at Jamaica, for three years, have 
"Inferted in their returns, ſtaves, heading, 
and. ſhingles, under oue head: at Monts 


ſerrat, for L772, they have blended lumber 


with ſtaves, ſhingles, and heading; and für 
the year 1773, have put ſtaves and ſhingles. 
_ together ; therefore thoſe. articles, for; them 
8 f 


>a 


oY 
nd. It appears, that under the head of 


_ \aves.. ſhingles, were alſo inſerted in the ac- 


$ 


. 


| * 
in St. Kitr's s, Port Antonia, in Jamaica, and 


The officers" at Sibdy Polit, 


nt Nevis, have not mentioned the particular 


quantities of the cargoes, but have inſerted 


them in their returns under the different ar- 


ticles of lumber, ſtaves, ſhingles, and pro- 


viſions, conſequently they cannot be inelu- 


did that juſtice to the public and himſelf, 
which the Committee of Weſt-India mer. 


ded in this account,” And thus Mr. Stanley 


tion to allowing every thing the Weſt- India 


ante have not done“. 
The accounts which are 3 in this 


work are made as exact as they can be from 


official documents; but there is no n 


advocates pleaſe to, ſtate as to quantity of 
lumber; for the more that is required; he 
greater _ it is to n to retain . 


2 = aa « 
= „ „ 


= Their, accounts of N rum, arid fiſh, are par ty 
erroneous, They have under-rated ſugars, exported to 


England in the year 1573, about 12,000 hogſheadsz and 
in the fame year they have over-rated rum exported to * 


America, 417,347 gallons, as may be found from the 


. Papers: laid before the Houſe of Commons; and they 


ſeem to have over-rated it the next year about 1, ioo, oo 
gallons, as as their exports for any one year, taken in the 


ten preceding years, fall ſhort of that quantity, The. 


article fiſh, e into the OR on * have 


under- rated. ie eb. YON 
N | Fright, 


[ 


. 
l 
— = 
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to oo, oool. the freight was worth, accord- 
iug to the Weſt- India pamphlet, at leaſt as 
_ more, and conſequently an chen 
the higheſt moment to the empire. 

| — to the ſtrange accounts. vf ſhipping, - 
freight, &c. given by the American and 
Weit · India writers, they ſufficiently diſcredit + 
themſelves 3: but: that part of the SOD. 
is fully treated in the courſe of this work ; 
_ and-it is needleſs: to obſerve more at preſent, 
than that the peace left a vaſt quantity of 
ſhipping unemployed; that we find we have 
enough; that there never. was a period at 

- which we could take up any new: eee 


of the carrying trade with fo much advan» ** 


tage as the preſent; that the prodigious 


number af artificers raiſed. by the war are 
employed, and will be ſufficient to furniſh 5 


* the demand for ſhipping. But as the ſub- 
* e is n , 1 


. Acczinding: 6 . puinghler of the Wet indes 


* 


Committee, the freights on cargoes from America to 


_- the iſlands, were more than equal to the firſt coſt of 


the cargoes; if ſo, the balance againſt the Britiſh Weſt 
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ſhall 


„ 


1 


— 


n Tz anthrron 


ſhall ſhortly add, hes lathe was it Was. > 


from 41. to. 51. per ton from Philadelphia to 
Jamaica; the ſhips ſeldom had a return car - 
go; even a quarter of ' a cargo was ſeldom 
obtained: — one half of the ſhips from the 
port of London to the Weſt Indies go i. 
in ballaſt. Our rate of freight is 30 per 
eent. cheaper than that from Philadelphia 
to Jamaica, Almoſt at any time an out- 
ward bound Weſt- Indiaman ma be charter 
ad from 108. to 158. per ton. If thoſe ſhips 


ſent out by the way of North America 


thould! make but a freight of even 10s. pet 
ton, and from thence to Jamaica as- 4l; it 
would leave confiderable profit to the own» 


ers, and the circuitous voyage could be per- 
formed without the ſmalleſt prejudice to the 


freighting at Jamaica; for it would only be 
neceflary to fit out che ſhips. that arrive in 
May, June, July, &c. in the ſuoceeding 
months, inſtead of laying them up in tus 
river (as is now. the practice) till the end of 
the year. Even the ſhips. fitted out from 
- the Weſt Indies will have it in their power 
to carry on this trade on better terms than 


the Americans, who formerly depended en 


tirely on outward freight. Their veſſels. ge- 
nerally returned back to the reſpectiue ports 
£3.243h - + HIP to- 


k 


trop er TOR 1 


e bich they beldnged ; therefore oy ear 
tied ſuch articles as were Rkely to anſwer 
at that particular market ; but we having 
the whole range of the American coaſt, 
ſſhall thereby»be enabled to carry x full cargo 
on a trading voyage; and if ſo, the balance 
of freight will be conſiderably in our favour. 
Obſerve the advantage 'an American ſhip 
would have, if permitted to go to out 
iſlands !— The veſſel ſhall fail from Phila- 
delphia with a full freight to Jamaica, ſup- 
. pole $opl. take in a cargo of ſugar, &e. for 
London, 1 400l. and at London for Phila. 
delphia, ſuppoſe only 300l.; thus 25001. of 
freight may be cleared in nine months, The 
conſequence would be, that the ſame owners 
would nent year fit out more thips ; others: 
would follow their example, and in a little 
time, they would have ſhips enow in the 
trade to carry home all our produce. The 
American ſhip having three freights to de- 
i on, whilſt ours have only one, or at 
» oſt one and a half, could always afford ta 
take in ſugar 64, per cwt. cheaper than ours; 
ſo that in a few years it is more than proba- 
— e we ſhould not have a ſingle Weſl- India 
ip belonging to this country. Our ſailors, 
__ n be employed by our rivals; and 

| 2 -whg 
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who always look upon the port to which 
they belong as their home, would of courſe 
become Americans; our ſhip - carpenters 
would be out of employment, and would 

emigrate. The American citizens would ber 


bably. in leſs than half a century they would 
exonerate us of our Weſt:-India ſettlements; 
which, under ſuch circumſtances, certainly 
would be the beſt thing that could happen to 
us: but, reverſe the caſe, and the conſe- 
quence will be, that we muſt reap, exclu : 
ſively, all the above advantage. 

The Weſt-India advocates ſay, the cn 
merce of America is, beyond all equivalent, 
more neceflary to the RritiſhWeſt Indies than 
that of the iſlands to America. But the con- 
trary of all their aſſertions is fully proved by 
the accounts from our iſlands ſince the pro- 
clamations took place; and that the iſlands 
may be pp on as _— . * 
5 * 11 it were poſſible to be (OED to. carry. * 
duce and manufactures to all parts of America and the 
Welt Indies, and to carry from thence the produce of 
" thoſe countries, many will think, we ſhould' be better 


without continental or ſugar plantations. But the cars 
riage of the Weſt-India trade, and the : ſeveral GHG 


ai the great fopudation of qur nN. ien rai 
| pendent 


come our carriers and ſhip-builders, and pro- 4 | 


A zopverien * 


__ the America States, even Ban 
the port of Lyndon, (without allowing for 
dhe cheaper rate of frezght from the latter) 
"_ from the following prices current: 
of | At London, 24 Dee. 76%. At Philadelphis, fame date 
. „ d. „„ & 
15 flour, wore 0 16 9 EE 
Common do. per do. o 14 0 0 
Meſs beef, per barrel, 226 2 2 6 
Do. pork, per do. 2 8 © | 
White-oak ſtaves, — & 5 5 8 
Sterling, 12 '5 6 12 11 3 ſterling. 
The other articles that are effential in the 
Hands are boards, &c. of which we ſhall, 30 
ere long, get à ſufficient ſupply from our 
remaining colonies; and it ſhould be re- 
marked, that London was equal to the 
above ſupply at a time when the ſcarcity of 
corn in England was ſo great, that, within 
a ſhort time, the importation amounted, in 
value, to near a million and a half ſterling. 
And although it may often happen, that 
_ four ſhall be cheaper: at Philadelphia than at 
London, yet, upon an average, the diffe- 
. rence of freight is ſo great, that Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland may furniſh i it to the Welt 
w cheaper. | 
It is confidently objected, that fout's ex 
bel from nn. will periſn W it 


8 
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enn reach the Welt Indies, and that ſtaves 5 
from the Baltic are not of ajpropetr-ſize for 
rum puncheons. It is hardly neceflary to 
anfwer, that although there may be an in- 
flance where flour ſhipped in bad condition 
may have periſhed, yet it is certain, that 
Engliſh flour, freſh and in proper barrels, 
may be carried to the Welt ladies in perfect 
good order, and will keep in that climate 
juſt as long as the beſt flour imported from 
America. This is proved by experience, 
before, duxing, and ſince the war. As to 
the ſtaves, wherever pipe ſtaves can be 
found, puncheon ſtaves may be had alſo; 
and it is well known, that before the wat, 
during the war, and at this time, large 
quantities of Hamburgh puncheon packs 
were, and are, exported to the Weſt Indies t 
and, at this moment, any quantity may be 
| ſhipped from London at 2 48. ſterling ; and, | 
including freight and charge of ſetting them 
up, they will not coſt the planter more 
than 258. or 30s, During ten years preces 
ding the war, even in the cheapeſt times of 
American lumber, puncheons were never 
under theſe prices in Jamaica. Another 
circumſtance ſhould be mentioned, that be- 
fore the war, the general price of ſtaves at 
1 | Phila» 
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| Philadelphia has from 9 to 12 dollars per 
1000 and as they ars aou⁰ at that market 
from 18 to 26 dollars, it is not reaſonable to 
expect that we ſhould hereafter be ſupplied ; 
| mah theſe articles at the old prices. 1 
Ver it is aſſerted, firſt, that unleſs the 
Americans are permitted to bring their pro- 
' duce to the Weſt Indies in their own bot- 
toms, as before the war, the iſſands will be 
ill ſupplied, precariouſly, at a dear rate, and 
even at the riſque of being ruined or ſtarved. 
| Secondly, That the >iſlands will loſe tha - 
American markets for ſugar, rum, &c. and 
that conſequently the prices of theſe arti- 
cles will fall conſiderably in value. Thirdly, 
That the Americans will certainly ſhut their 
ports againſt Britiſt ſhips. As to the firſt, 
ſince the month of December laſt (which 
was as ſoon as it was poſſible for the owners 
of Britiſh. ſhips to avail themſelves of the 
proclamation) the Weſt-India market has 
been very plentifully ſupplied ; and, by the 
laſt prices current, the above · ſtated articles 
are cheaper than before the war, and. maſſ 
articles fully as reaſonable. As to the ſecond, 
even fince the month of December laſt, 
ſugar, coffee, &c. has been gradually advan- 
eing in price, and is, by the. laſt price. cut. 5 
at . rent, 
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per cent. dearer * 
on reached Jamaiea®z 


* b is ptoved- by the 3 prices Samet 
which alſo confirm, that if the Americans ſhall be pres - 
vented from carrying theif produce to our iſlands, we 
can do the buſineſs on terms fully as advantageous: 
that the ſupply ſhall be more regular than before the 
war; that the iſlands will thereby, at all times, and for 
ever, be independent of the American States, who, 
on every occaſion, avow themſelves the allies and friends i 
to France. | WH, 


General Price current of Flour and Lumber, at whe; 
ſton, Jamaica, for ten Tears preceding laſt War, 


rent, from 10 to 
e the proclar 


Average | 
Superſine Flour, This article never fold | 
under 208. per 1001bs, 3' it frequently is as 


high as from 358. to 40s. and ſometimes at 

458. The medium price may fairly be put 

from 258. to 30s. being much oftenet at 

theſe prices than any other; therefore the 

barrel of 196lbs. would of courſe be worth 

from 498. to 588. gd, — =— «<= ' 2 14 0 
White-oak Staves, per 1000, (1200 to R 

x000) with proportion of heading, have 

been ſo low as 81. and ſo high as 221. but as 

they were oftener from 101; to 14]. on NP IS 
othes prices, the average will be 1 0 = 
Red-oak Staves, per 1000, (1200 to tbe | 

1000) have been as low as 71. and as high as 

201. ; but they generally run from 81 to 121, t 
6 — — 10 „ 
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the price it is ex ed to continue at. og 

© Engliſh ſuperfine ditto, of '2801bs. per barrel, 50s 

purchale@ 240 barrels, the other day, N 110 
Fowler, at this price. 

| Rice, 20s. per cwt,—As veſſels are daily: ain 

Fram Georgia and Carolina, I do not think it will be 
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| kety+ we ſhall ſell to the Statas double abe 
quantity we did before; the war, elptciglly, 
as the Americans, from the want of the 


Wag ſpecie or bills which they formerly took ftom 


vor iſlands, and from various other cafes, w!!! 
bot be enabled to rrade-0.the foreign fle. 55 
85 t uſed to do. 9 5 
| pe to the third” Adele, chat the FEY 
| \rieans will ſhut their ports; the improbabifity 25 
and futility of ſuch a meaſure is fully poken 
| to in the courſe of the work; it is natural for | 
wech 0 theeatenit;, it is the only argument 
their #dvocates i in this country have left to uſe. 


5 5 It is true, ſome of the Aſſemblies aud Com- 


mittees have come to reſolutions, that Con- 
gteſs ought to be inveſted with certain powers 
0 regulate the imparts and ex ports of the 
States: (but on this they can never agree z) 
and it is alſo true, that attempts ta give Tach 


powers to Congreſs have failed. If Congreſs == 


however, bad the authority, they want the | 
er to enforce; it. It is no object to the 


Hale of the people of America, what ſhips: are by 


the carriers of their produce. There is no pro: 
portion between the number of the Americans 
| Intereſted in the free export of their ſtaple com- 
modities, and the few merchants of that coun- 
dh who are intereſted | in the carrying them in 
American | 


= 


ra rboverne ow * 
Ait bitoin) Toe Americhn Naber 


wil not fübmit to preſent ruin for the rw 
but diſtant proſpect of an American marine, o 


mee er the advantage of 'the American | 
ſhip Scher! Philadelphia and Ne Tork 


&. 


my tak of ſhutting ports: zue h 


Ne Jerſey is preparing to make Perth Am- 
boy's ſter port. Other States may lay addi- 
tional” duties on the tonnage of Britiſh' ſip-" 
ping; thoſe, however, laid on by Catofus; were 


impoſed previous to their having any intelli-⸗ £ 5 


gence of the proclamations, or r er hn. 
they are pleaſed to call them. . 


But the laying duties or "IT OO on mn 25 


tin ſhipping is not new: it appears from Mr. 


1 Chalmers very excellent work, intitled « Poli- 1 | 


tical Annals of the prefent United Colonies,” 
that long before independence, Rhode Hand, 
Maſſachuffets, New Vork, Pennſylvania, - 
Virginia, Maryland, and South 8 


It is not therefore ſurprifing that they do ſo 


now that thay, are independent. But thoſe 
duties will operate as taxes on the American | 
©: planters, * becauſe every burden impoſed on 


be Britiſh purchaſer vill fink the price aſked: 
ee _ nas vs I 


4 1 * * | to- : 
:Z . 3 


impoſeg duties on Britiſh ſhipping, or allow- = ; 
ed advantages or exemptions” to their own. 
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ni doe To. | 
0 buy be muſt, purcbaſe,/ with the: adds, SY 
Dion job: the. ne on, Me . | 


e r een 
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proclamations had the temporary effe&+ o 


the planters were at... firſt. alarmed — Ships 
were hurried out from hence and every quar- 
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railing prices in the Britiſh Weſt Indies, and 


ter with ſupplies; but before their arrival the 
markets had fallen ſo low, that TAN. 


| lob on the voyage. 


- 


. Ships that had gong out to Pere — 9 
dry goods, took cargoes from thence N 
Weſt Indies; ſo that on the 11th. of January 


1584, there were upwards of 17,000 barrels 


of flour at the Kingſton market, and Philas _ 
delpia flour was offered under 308. currency, © 


| or 218. 5d. ſterling per barrel. Between the 


14th: and 25th of January eighteen Britiſh, 
- thips brought 5659 barrels: of flour and 
70,800 ſtaves and ne and 3431000 
Annen et 08 % 1 . 


ts kad of nr Letters from — 

4 Fa « Kingſton, Feb. 225 1704 . 
© 2 have 5 incloſed a tale of the floux — You 122 
are lucky in ſuch a return; it would not bring half the 
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. & of Bout TY 
=. appears * 44,800 battels._ 
m the Year 1995, £5,006 Batrels werk i 
ml eee Je eee 


Freficts” 7010 my 1 #3 22433925 5 n "4 * 9 | 
e, e robin eee 


. Gs 
PA teur u be pirobaſcit under 266 per Bartel) ini 
from-thett bang wipwants of 20% 00 barrels for. fle in 45 ; 


| Kingſton, gdod and had, move arc inclined to ſpeculate 
in fo dangerous an article; that two-thirds muſt he uti 


| Rt for uſe before the other one ind cx be uſed, n.. 


lefsa fortign'demnid fakes" place, which at preſent Is 
not likaty./ Dey gen are eme dee act to 1 


e 0 b Aren if 


aa Ne 2 * 31 my e 20 
e e desen webe, eee 
7 ĩ ͤ by the [1 /or.x0th of — _ 


Mach to baue the whole quantity on board, provid 
the people who have promiſed, N with cheir p 
mien; 9 te ali ald fe or them | 
| dll; e titre 4e futüry 2 5 
from Hinzſton, for the! Anjerioan| market. Rut bas 
broke at 28. Gd. per gallon aud pungheon 408. and ſu- 
gar from 4 to. 348. ber ct. but I wiſh From the 
number of purchaſers it may not riſe; there are now 
five veſſels here loading for Philadelphia, New Lock, 
| Kid hade tou, and wes expdtieay 10 thajfinay 
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INTRODUCTION. NIE 
1 ſeveral. of the ſhips in their way 
do Jamaiea, tovehed at the e 
aud as they did not there diſpoſe of the whole 
of their curßnen, it is 10 begcone bt, 
price of the articles in queſtion hay n 0 
lvy reaſonable in thoſe iſlands. „„ 
Of Canada, the author Ae Wed, lage 


Pamphlet rematks,; that in the year 19 


the export w]ã s quite inconſiderable yet it 
amounted to 777 90 bulttele of wheat, and | 

7115 barrels of. flour; that in 1778, about. 
3500 barrels only were; exported - to. New: 
Vork and: Halifax; yet the quantity ex- 
eeeded 20,00 barrels; that its greateſt” . 

port, viz,” that of 1%, amounted to a 3 
- « mere. trifle compared to the demands of 

"2p ſugar colonies,”:: yet: it was in that year 
4635494 buſhels-of vrheat, and ua barrels 
of flour and biſcuit, which was equal nearly 
to the whole conſumption of the Britiſh, Weft 
Indies. | The, exportation, f, corn from, C, 
nada muſt undoubtedly-bave been diminiſhed. = 
by the rebel invaſion, by the war, and by the f 
Freat addition of troops — Arbitrary” reſtric- ; 
tions of the PUP. muſt. hevy, di 


N 9 „ 
elt WE 5 41 „ n w HE 


eden ee Wed noticed en 
2 parts öf the Weſt⸗ India Commit - 
. N Thels Erb at leaſt, 


4 
-are , 
* 


4 


Cod verfion ws, 
© he ms we wy Haie 


ie eld fuer 6 follow the autre 
I can ſearcely find 4 Eix- 0 5 Op 


— 


e den fachen in the Weſt Indies 
Auen Ede, of thaſs | 


al Bones woeld bring a greater e K 
dude to market, e eee 
their fit. Thoſe politicians who regret 

Fe 2 ene ob 

w te de change. mea A Ns 

Vicorate De Dama? 

on; as publiſhed by the Welt- India 

| 8 Wanne there is one of Later 8 


wn; . i hy erty ell known, 
beste the wärs „ 1 
h eonſtrüien the ator of the Wen- ; — 
ina Pamphlet puts on the act 6th of Gro, 


, . 4nd a rt Geo. III. which avas 1 5 ES 
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aw 1NTA OD YGHION 
tain, is beyond meaſure. abſurd ; — 
the Independent Stztes into: foreign G 
lonjes, „r Hu E KV. inn worn 
It is remarkable how: repeatedly. my. oppan 
nents, When on the ſubjects of fiſheries, ſhips 
ping. &c. quote the opinion and evidence. of 
Meſs, Walker, Glover, Ag. Who erg 
agents, and brought forward for a particular 
eg; but never mentign the contrary, diſa 
intercſted, and much, mare yelpeRtable, eri 


Jene of Sir Hugh Falliſer, and alſo. tha 


evidence of Mr. Liſter, E holder the laps 
Parliament. . . „ 1643444 od Fr atodts 
I haye one complaigt more 2gaink., mx 
critics; it is, that they hays not foruiſhed me 
f with a ſingle, correction, Which in ſuch" a 
ah mak is tber unlucky g, indeed. they, ſeem 
to impute it to me gs a crime that the levers} 
editions of this: work  haye been awengedz 
yet fo fortunate had. I been in 8 
mations and opiniqns, that the moſt, li 


aſſiſtanee (which I e with the. 
greateſt thapkfulneſs) has pot made it veel. 


conſequence, But now they. have faber 
ground for diffatisfaQtion; this edition is nt. 
fiderably augmented, and I hope improyed. - 


E che good copies which axe. publiſhed = 
Jhould not be ſufficient, and more ſhould be 


Ge eee 
bb; wy - "that: = 
futuße tin (hell! have amen 
the information. my friend or the frigads.o 
the public way enable mn to give. . 1 
ei erkies ars perfeRly welcome 10 come 
men on che arrangement of this work, which 
bay gradgally increaſed from 70 to 400 pages, 
bx inſartlons; into every page on every new 
veriſal: neither ornament; nor even order was 
to ban bern expected: ornament, wa, 
from ihn fieſt, diſclaimed. To re- caſt· the 
whole would have been moſt. reputable for 
myſelf: but the advantage tg be derived by. 
the publig-vguld by no means have been hal- 
lanced; bythe time and trouble it would have 
required” The only object was to be intelli+ 
gible, and to give information in the plaine 
- mannexs and I bad rather igcur the imputa : 
ion of repetition,” than netlect the opportu · 
vity of enfotring or explaining a paſlage 
whberg it ſeems neceſſary. When I began 
to write, - {py with was, to ſhew that the 
* ſytzen. then propoſed in Parliament reſpefi- 
jag America would be miſchievous... It is 
true that at firſt I did not ſee, at leaſt to the 
Na 10 90 after A minute and full inveſti- 


by th res from the n 


! 
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10 


"Has Wm 


8 High may be N in fue? and 
Fester in all ref It may not be plea· 

ſant M every 75 'or "very flattering to 
the good ſenſe of the asses, t W 8 have 
0 late diſcovered our intereſt, but our ta- 
bine will be highly benefited; ce buſineſ"of 
chip-building will be greatly increaſed in the 
Bxitiſh dominions®7 the multitude of urtificere 
employed ia it wil be kept at home i they 
Will be doubled in Bümber; br Tailors will 
0 increaſe, and both will de end; 48 the emer⸗ 
: gency of war; all this, however er 
| depends on the ſupport of our navigation: laws. 
If thoſe laws ſhould” de related, the "reverſe | 
will be our fate; even a alto of the 
| law fo far as to halt the ſmalleſt American 
veſſel into the Britiſh Weſt "Indith, as, new 
deſired, will be chually roinous,”'ss the 'abo« - 
| Ution of the act of navigation; for it muſt de 
obvious to all men, that it would give un 


raiſe more ſallors 1 in proportion than larger 
ones. On the iſſue of this ſtruggle between 
| ſome of che Welt Indians and the'Americans 


N Of 1 ion i BYE Hh od ty} 

* In — year. Wa, the quantity. of our commer- 

ö 5 80 bipping, Britiſh-buile, exceeded "the quantity 
2 wg 3 in 1773, 1023000 tons, The quantity of 

- n-built ſhips eniployedby-us in e yearit785 
| ways, ooo tons leſs than in the "_ 1773. 


opening to every abuſe, and that ſmall veſſels | 


pn * 
5 
- 


ede gte dnn 


en the ge. ie, and all true fr jerids.of this 
country on the other, depends, Whether our: yu 
| Weſt-India ſettlements, frond. this time, . ſhall- 

| be dependant on the United States or on Bri- 
tain, as well as, whether America ſhall be the 
carriers for England, or England for Ame- 
rica z for it is. certain if our navigation 
laws ate maintained, it will not anſwer, 


to the Americans to keep manx ſhips; in- 


dent of a eircuitous trade, 2 freigbt every | 
"way, as formerly, they can have a freight 

(ad that limited) only one way. . All. ou 
anxieties, however, on theſe ſubjects. will 
- avail little, if the alertneſs and vigour of go- 
verument are not ſufficient to check the abuſes 
which have always exiſted, and "now prevail 
to an alarming degree, in our Welt India 
and North American ſettlements ; the. letter # 


ns, in e mw L da 8 ot 
one 
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Extra of a letter from-America, Aprid 2, 1. 


e purport of this letter is' to give you ſome'i in⸗ 
formation reſpeQtizg the trade of our country and of 
America; the. uſe which I intend it for is, that the 
' frauds now frequently committed againſt the marine 
laws of 2 Britain may be ae and a | proper 
12 taken'to e fuck roy praftiſed is | 
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. bester Wen our Minifiets here 
lefſure, they wilt find a reſorm ad net 
en as int the Cat. ide 5 
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* The 6 hg of Ts, ad July, reſpeQing., the 
carrying trade, was of the utmoſt importance to our 
marine ; but the bad and venal uſe made of it by t 


, public officers in the ellis WEE Indice, had rendete 


it of little or no eſſoct. 1 802 ien 3 4. 
+4 Thave ointment » veſſel lately arſived ge 
Jamaica, American- built, ownec by American citizens, 


and navigated by American ſeamen, or by Britili re- 
vegadoes, for which the owners can produce Uther 5n 


American or Btitih regiſter, the latter he molt hive 9 
got at Jamaicaz and it is now the/cuſtom with many 
veſſels engaged in that trade to boiſt Engliſn colours - 


when. going into any of our Weſt-India iflands, and 
American ſtripes upon their return to this country. In 


ort, Americans ſettled in ſeveral of out Iſlands have | 
wrote to their friends in this country; that Me onder | 


of the King and Council is a mere bupbear, and that 


Twenty Joes will make every thing caſy; but the 


carriage of our cargo is not the only fraud; they ob- 
tain Britiſh regiſters for their ſhips, which they make 


uſe of vccafionally, as their intereſt directe, and willeſs 


a copy of the condemnation is required from A 
bottoms, as well as a regiſter, we ſhall have Ameri 
veſſels employed in every branch of Britiſh commerce. 


& "There are now ſeveral maſters from Glaſgow 
rale, * bullt in the State of Virgiaia,. Britiſh 
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' edi chats « 


le ill⸗be without/ reply. This work is the 
anſwer! to tham. It has been before the pub» | 
lieupwards of a year j every fact and opi- 


n bes been canvallcd; lt sd cba. 


ae ee af long and Ay 
Sf. 15 05 9 4 Dies 6 35081 9 E 2 en. 
nod. ahh e „ Ie et 
* Although ei eee fes in ahi 
donntry againſt what is called the Britiſh. reſtriction, 
a many ternis of reproach have been. applied to our 


King and his Council, for their preſumption. and ignorante 2 | 


in ifuing the order of the ad July, to erump the trade of 
the States of America; and although feveral of tliem 
hays: egtenes into Gmilzr reſolres aging Great: Rriuin 
carrying the produce of her Weſt-Indja igands in her 


own. ttoms, and others have endeavoured to Em- 
power d ngreſs to regulate that trade, yet ndr one of 


them bas taken the leaſt notice of he fache Gatte 


mne Spain reſpetting 
their ilands; nor have the made any remonſtrance to 
thoſe courts. in ur of their citizens, whoſe veſſels . 
have” been ſeized, and their perſons impriſoned, for 
attempting to carry” on; trade forbid by che French and 


Spaniſh governors.” But the pußllauimity, and we 
very great and unneceſſary conceſſions: of Great Britain, 


bare led the partiſans of America to believe, that no 


requeſt, however e to \ Great brio, : 
thould be denied: them,” 4 | 


4 a a proof that Britiſh coef ents N the * . 
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| s here with other forgigners,) 1 Pp gon * 
note of duties 7 9 on importations l 
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erbetene both In the -commerce;; of »Ihiy 


readily conceive the attention that has been 
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country and America- They have been ſoli- 
cited to correct, and they haverhiberally; cùn- 
curred with me in gib ing information tothe 
public. Attention. has been paid/ to well- 


grounded information, from hate ver quitt 
it might be procured, and the public will not 


neceflarily paid to a ſubject vn which no aſ- 
flſtance could be derived from books or from 
any thing hitherto publiſhed. Man Parts 
which appear very ſimple, - coſt moſt, pains. 
The comparative ſtate: of manufactures, &. 
has not been attempted” before ; the public 
is now in the polleſſion” of a number of 


facts and opinions of both fides,... and will 


judge for itſelf; It will be ſufficient ſatisfac: 
tion to me if I have in any degree ſhawn 


that a arenty with the? Attherie © States, 11 
Py lcd: 
per pallon, ſterling, French rum, 1d.3 Ku rum, 
20 ; Windward-Ifland rum, 2d:; wine of the dômi- 
nions of Portugal 44: ; of Spain, 3d. 3 France, 2d. 
bare of ſmall liquor, except the produce of the Uni- 
ted States, 2. for 32 gallons—per hundred . 
brown and clayed ſugar Britiſh, 28.3 foreign, 18. 6d! 
Britiſh refined ſugar, 1d .z.foreigh, 2d. ; cocoa and 


. mento, '5d.z coffee, 2. 'bohea tea, 4d.z othet thas, 


1.3 3. playing cards Ad. per pack; dry! goods, Britiſh; 
. 108. ver cent.; . perten f 
one 


ron COTTON. n 


that it will only tend to 0 . nai 5 

agulnſt our intereſt; chat ia treaty offenſive 
and deſenſi oe may lead to a quarrel wit 
Spain and other nations, but could never be- 
_nefit" us; that we ſhall; of courſe; have as 
much of the American trade as we ought to 
_ wiſh for; that no ſacrifices of navigation or 
commercial regulations could avail or ſecure 
any greater advantages than we ſhould other- 
wiſe have; that the neceſſary dependance of 
the Britiſh Weſt Indies on the American 
States, as repreſented by the American and 
Weſt-India writers, is fallacious, and would be 
ruinous; and that thoſe iſlands may be more 
ſtendily ſupplied by our own ſhipping, than 
if they depended on American ſhipping; 


But above all, I ſhall be happy if L have ſhewn 


that it is not neceflary to relax our navigation 

laws, and that no nation in the 2 r 

r us, requires it. 

Before I dense it MAY Aerea that” 
| or che arrival of the proclamation in the Weſt 
Indies, the privateers of the late war were 

turned into merchant ſhips to trade to Ame- 

rica; the markets were glutted ; and as a ſcarcity 
is not an uncommon conſequence of an over 
Focked market, becauſe traders will not imme- 
gs 27 dini | 


„ INTRODUCTION: 


diſappointed, it ought to be imputed to its pro: 


df meaſures that might raiſe the price of lum 


diately return to ports where they have been 


per cauſe, if prices ſhould riſe for a ſhort time 
dut when it is finally decided. that the carry: 
ing trade is to be reſerved for Britiſh ſhipping 
alone, there will be veſſels ſufficient eſtabliſh- 
ed in that trade to provide à conſtant and 
ſteady ſupply — As to the apprebenſions of 
the Well-India planters, it is ſhewn, that the 
eonſumer may have moſt reaſon to complain 


bery and conſequently of Weſt- India produce, 
he pretence that there will be no market 
for rum, is already completely diſproved; it 
is almoſt à year ſince the proclamation way 
publiſhed in the Weſt Indies, and fince that 
time it appears more rum has been exported 
from our iſlands to the American States than 
within the ſame time during any former pe · 
riod.” If we were to judge from the -appre+ 
henſions of the Weſt Indians, we ſhould imas 
gime every thing depended on the machet for 
this article; but it may be remarked, that if 
there were few or no diſtilleries in our ſugar 
colonies, they would only be on 3 footing 
with all foreign ſettlements; they, however, 
Wer apy” ch ED wo 99-4 | 
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preſent meaſures to prevent ſmuggling ſhould 
ſucceed, the market for rum will increaſe 
ſuorpriſingly, and perhaps more than ſufficient 
to take off all the rum —— n by 
| - In ſhort there appears earce a lader of ar 
gument in the preſent ſituation of affairs, for 
allowing great advantages to paſs out of our 
hands. Even upon the {ſuppoſition that great 
advantages were to be gained by opening 
ce ports, it would be extremely. impolitic in 
this country to adopt ſuch 4 meaſure; on the 
contrary, great ſacriſioes ought to be made to 
that which alone in time to come d 
us to preſerve our power. 
But Adminiſtration at length took the gem 
per and only Rep it could take The caſe of 
the Weſt-India planters and merchants. has 
been referred to a Committee of the Privy 
Council, among whom were men the moſt 
competent to the ſubject; they have given an 
attention to it that deſer ves highly of the 
country; and when their Iabours are Kn.π]ð¾ mn, 
it muſt give great ſatisfaction to the public. 


e prepared a Report, on which it 
„ | 285 * - 
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INTRODUCTION 
is to 8 ſuppoſed Adminiſtration i aer 
ſoon as it is preſented to dne Hoe of Coins 
mons. In the mean time, every day that 
the e Queſtion 1 remains undecided; miſchief ariſes; 
it may amuſe Weft-India "merchants and 
planters, but it prejudices commerce extreme. 
yt gives hope 3, it gives time to plot, 
to counteract; it encourages violent meaſures 
againſt this country; merchants do not know 
how: they ſhould ſpeculate; the remaining 


Colonies, and, with them, the Loyalifts, do 


not know on what they are to depend but 
as it can hardly be imagined the Miniſter will | 
require the renewal of the power of diſpenſing 


with the laws till the next ſeſſion, eſpecially 
as we recolle& an objection was made to 


giving that power for a longer time than 
three weeks, we may flatter ourſelves this 
intereſting queſtion will be ſhortly decided. 
3 the ſubje& of opening the Weſt-India | 
ports, the conteſt ſeems unequal. Many in- 


dividuals think themſelves very materially in- 


tereſted for it: no man, in particular, can be 
aid to be intereſted againft it; but although 
the friends of the navigation act, that is, the 
marine of Britain, may not have been for- 


| dr to ſhew themſelves, they are numer- 


The advocate of a _—_ cauſe, for 
8 po __ 


«F7 


[NTRODUCTION, an 


ſueh is this, does not ſee the ſubject through 

a ſelfiſh medium. He is leaſt liable to pre- 

judice, and he is leſs likely to miſrepreſent, 
He may have obloquy for his trouble, al- 
though it will be difficult to impute bis con- 
duct to any motive, but an earneſt wiſh for 

the welfare of the country. He will, at any 

rate, have the ſatisfaction of thinking he en- 

deavoured to ſerve the public, when its in- 
tereſts, through levity, 1 ignorance, and 2 . 
dae. were likely to ſuffer, 
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encouraged. the: wildeſt ſallies of imagination, 8 
Syſtems have been preferred to experience, raſh 
theory to ſucceſsful. practice, and the Naviga- : 


Britain, has been almoſt abandoned by the levity 
or ignorance of thoſe, who have never ſeriouſly - 


- juſt principles, whereby we may aſcertain the real 
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- caſe» the independence of America, has 


tion Act itſelf, the guardian of rhe proſperity of 


examined the ſpirit or the happy conſequences of 
it. Our calmer reflections will ſoon diſcover, that 
ſo great a facrifice is neither requiſite nor expe- 
dient: truth and fact are againſt- it; and the 
knowledge only and conſideration of the exports 
and ĩmports of the American States will afford us 


eee, en en n 


Th > 77 by a * 
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 Inſſtariees, as in the over rie: carrying Ante, Aly | 


ment, we ould Therifice the havigatioh, und, of 


fx? 


true... intereſt and. probable. conduQt-.aud. chooſe FI. 

the wiſeſt meaſures (the wiſeſt are always t "2:30 
moſt ſimple) for ſecuring and i improving the be- 
28 0 mmer * with thi 

Gord 8 K pode oy ap . ibn $4 

1 * of a 0 a 45 America 0 0 
henceforward be viewed 6t is the ſituation ſhe 
herſelf has choſen by afferting her oe gr 
and the whimſical definition of a people | 
rig is either a figure of 'rhetbric Which c \. w 

no diſtinct idea, or the effort of cunning, to unite 
at the ſame time the advantages of two incon- 
fiſtent charaTters. Sy ferting their indepen- 
dence, the Americans have at once renounced the 
privileges as well as the duties of Britiſh ſubjects: 


they are bec6fre füreigii States; und if, in (me 


ſnould feel the inenvehidhoe'bf their ch¹νY, they 


could not, bor Vught they, to 'tomplamy bit 


mould they; on the ether hatid, de plaend dn the 
Feoting of the moſt favoured natidn itkeꝶ muſt 
ſurely applaud our liberality and friend{fiip, witli- 
out going ſo far s to epect that, for their emiolu- 


courſe, che naval power of Great Britain, By the 
fimpleexpedietitof permitting the acts of navigation 
to operate in reſpe& to the American States as thy 


operate in reſpect to the moſt favoured foreign na- 

tion, we ſhall eſcape the unknown miiſchiefs of erade 
and precipitate ſyſtems;'we ſhall avoid the taſhheſtz 
vf hafty and pernicious aan ; tonreliotis 


2311 


which 


ITE 


wh ich, equld never pe reſumed without ; provpki 
their Kaen; and perhaps 1 nat without an entire 
commercial | reach with the American States, A 


"Ir In the youthful] ardour of graſping tl the advan- 


rages of the American 2 0 a hill“, fill depend- 3 


Ng, was firſt introduced into 8 8 
it palſed io to a law, it would have affected bur 
moſt, elle DAR 55 in every branch of com- 
| merce and in every part e of the world; it would 

have Abprived of their efficacy our nayigation 
laws, nd yodermined t the whole naval power of 
ron it would. have "endangered, the repoſe of 

Ireland, and excited the juſt indignation c of Ruſtia 
and a othe er TRL: a Weſt t India Plate: 


aku 2; Hob, #1! 2514.70" 12 by; 


b d bin, a as firſt ey t in by the tight 50 
nourabſe William Pitt, then Chancellor of the Exchez 
quer, ſet the appendix. (Every! clauſe was altered at ſe- 
veral times, but the principle being bad, and the diffie 


and a temporary power was given to the Crown to regu- 


late the trade and W the e 


+ To inſtance only Ruſſia: by treaty ſhe is to be con- 


lidered': as the moſt favoured nation. She will not eaſily 
be amuſed by any ridiculous attempts that may be made 
to treat the American States other than foreign. Bar 
iron from Rufla pays 4 duty on importation into this 

| country” of 21. 16s. ' 4d. - per ton, in Britiſh ſhips 
legally narf d, and of 3l. 78. 1d. in any other 
ſhips than fuch as are Btitiſh built, and whereof the 
maſter and ne of the markiers at leaft are 
rn l ano a 
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wii N e e ſubjetts. 4 0 
who could have derived any benefit, however 


partial and tranſient, from their open intercourſe 


directly with the American States, and indi- 


rectly through them with the reſt of the world. 
Fortunately, ſome delays have intervened; and if SLY: 
we diligently uſe the opportunity of i inquiry and 
reflection which theſe delays have afforded” us, 


the future welfare of c our country may depend on 
this falutary pauſe. 


Our impatience to pre · occupy che Ameri- 
can market ſhould, perhaps, be rather checked 
than encouraged. The ſame eagerneſs has been 
indulged by our rival -naxjons : they have vied 


with each other in pouring their manufactures 


into America, and the country is already ſtocked, 


moſt probably overſtocked, with European com, 
nne 1. is inns. alone that can, _ 


4 701 ind „ en 2 ii: 


Britiſh while ſach. FRY aaa eee coy 2 ns | 


of the empire, was free from all duties. I ve do not 


put both countries on an equal footing, we men ſacri: | 


ce the moſt necefſary trade we have. _ 5 
TT Britiſh goods of ſeveral . 


in New York that in London, and letters from Phila- 


delphia mentioned ſeveral articles 25 per cent cheaper. 
But it appears, by letters receiyed from America fince 


the former editions of this pamphlet, that although the £5 


market had been overſtocked with ſome articles, many 
others were much wanted to aſſort the ſtores, which 
aroſe, in ſome meaſure, from the i : Ignorance o of f foreigners 


in compoſing their * 


monſtrate 


171 

Sad be de Frente Dial ade? t fl 
lacy of his eager. hopes, and that experience Wilk 
opetatè "every day in? favour of the Britiſh mer⸗ 

thant.” "He alone 4s able” and willing to grant 
that liberat credit, which muſt be extorted from 
| tors by the raſfineſs of their early ven- 
tures! they will ſoon diſcovet, that America has 
neither money * nor ſufficient produce to Lend it 
teturn, and cannot have for ſome time; and, not 
ümtending or "being able to give efedit, their funch 
will be exhauſted, their agents will never return, 
and the ruin of the firſt creditors' will ſerve as 
lifting warming to their countrymen." The ſolid 
power of fupplying the wants of America, of re“ 
ceiving” her produce, and of waiting her conve? 
nience, belongs almoſt excluſvely to our own 
merchants. If we can abſtain from miſchie vous 
precipitation, we ſhall learn, to our great ſutifz 
Faction, that the induſtry of Britain will encounter 
little com n in the American market. We 
wall obferve with pleafure, chat, thong the ma- 
| ritime fates, France, after all her efforts, will 
geriye the ſmalleſt benefits from the commercial 


independence of Arnerica. She may exult in the 
 diſmemberment of che Britiſh empire; but, if we 
are true to ourſelves, and to the wiſdom; of our 
wealth there is Macy lids outs e left to 

* ccd 
* The gteater part « of 4 bene commerce was car 
ned 25 af means of rr FAN. | 
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£5 ſpire France with any confidence it in the ſuperiority of 


 commiſſaties in America. Britain always 'refited; nd 


world, and ber efforts will be as, glorjous 1 Th "of 
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gippoint be. berge W cooper io F 


tion * 1 MDC Konad $315 460 „. 
-""Th form: a 2 notion 34 the, queſtion, voy, 


afeertgin. what are 
Te wants of America, whatchis country, gan prog 


vide her with, which cannot be procuxed elſewhere 


on terms cqually adyantageous, and, what aus the 


© + . - 


productions which America has to give in return, 


"Theſe inveſtigations will throw ſome light on a 


ſubject as intereſting, althqugh perhaps as ill un- 
derſtood, as any that can be agitated among us; 
and the following facts and obſervations being 
diſtinly flared, may be more cafily comprehend - 
ed, and will probably be more deliberately. cans 

ſidered, than if ſpoken to, benches, afually. al- 


moſt autre rh; gueſtion 


Wen 70 02 me ar one, 23 q οαοfαl 
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e circumſtance of the war that gan in- 


ber fleet, ber army, or her hnanGes, By her {uſpention | 
18 the. F ade, by her negled and abuſe of her 
ſhe" made wp a fleet chat was in no inftande Wife. 


80 About fix weeks after the figning the Prelihni. 
naries, ſhe withheld payment of the bills drawn by her 


ſometimes vanquiſhed, the maritime powers of the | 
ngals 


of hiſtory, as her moſt ſucceſsful wars. urces 
n have ſupported à war ſo diſtant, 1 Urn ſo 


expenlive, 


At, 10 Af" . * 1 | 
8440 „% 
me import and erpurbr of the: American States 
mil in general, from many. cad/es, be tht: ſame, and 
fer u * ' time of come, that- they Vis! have 
— eee N £27 
7 Jopin'with the eee e e tip 
may ze divided into tig in which, Great ꝓrituin 
will haue ſcarce any competition ; thoſe in which 22 b 
bow nate arp ay 12 * ee 
47 i 7 1 | Od 2 TIO 
le "in wbb Ware! wil — WOES 
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„g th great. and can Alete, 0 | Bricala 
will have very little competition, except in fine 
<loths made in France, to appearance of equal 
quality. to thoſe: made 1 in England. They have 
2 e ue 2255 are afforded Po *, but 


Wh 
n Ke 15 . to che See the 
moſt ſanguine. Our advantage may be fairly aſcribed to 
the ſtrength and ſpirit of the country: our failure, more | 
"eſpecially in America, to the miſcondu& of MIT 
and the errors of Parliament. 
But the very beſt French cloths are 0 than | 5 
Engliſh. Thoſe of Louviers in Normandy ſell at g . 
| Uivres,/ or 248. and 6d. ſterling per ell, or rather more ; 
| than! 198, 6d. per Engliſh yard, $qrs wide. Thoſe of ge- 9 
dan, ora are next in quality, + 27 livros, Abbeville, 
- $$ I | at 


= 
= 22 


; Abs! Epen. Fon Rig 


28 WoorrE xs. 
— durabiltey. Franee recht in 
ingle u, though ſeldom in mixed coloura; bhujt 
the demand of the ſuperſine cloths\fromi Ame 
rica will be very inconfiderable ; the conſump- 
tion of that country is chiefly of eloths under 
128. per yard 3; the quantity of thoſe of à higher 
price bears no proportion to that of any one of 
the inferior qualities, down to the coarſeſt and 
cheapeſt; therefore, as the bulk of che wodllens 
muſt be bought in England, it will be ſeldom | 
worth While to ſend to * ace for the n 


at 25 livres. Ebbeuf, a at 22 Ny ng Theſe are made en- 
tirely of 2 wool, without any mixture of French 
though contrary to che regulations) 3 
ratines of Andelis and Eurcux, which ſell at 27 livers 
per ell, Sars wide. The price in France of the beſt ; 
Spaniſh wool is five livres per pound, or 45. 43d. 5 0 
The price of che French wool, which is mixed wit 
Spaniſh in the flight cloths of Champagne and Langue- 
doc, for the Levant trade, is three livres per pound, 
about half of each, The warf, French; the woof, 


Spaniſh. Two pounds of wool cleanſed will make an el 
of cloth. A' ſpinner of wool gains ten ſous per day, 
and a comber from 12 to 15 ſous ; but that buſineſs is 
done by meaſure, and the e depend on the il of 


the workman. 1 I 
French cloths are not fo much twiſted in the thread 


as our ſuperfines, and heing of a more ſpungy and open 
texture, they receive a greater quantity of the dye; and 
gon Airs the colour Ard . black, "ib a 


- EMA4IDOW -. Mo a 
n ben men ung uf che,clovks.of 138, 6d 
ee 98d they Wilk rather take che Engliſh 
ſuperfines, Which ve at. leaſt as much 2 26, 
theyre. dearer, then thoſr of dhe: French. Thete 
Will berg competition, it yoollen ſtuffs gf othen 
Winde aud ualities, fogh as camblets,..calliman- 
bes, thallagng,/durans, . The manufacturers 
at Liſle; am ſome other towns in France, attempt 
eammblets, ferges, and ſome other light woollens 2 
but they are ſo much inferior, that tha ſame forta 
ae Bagläſh manufactures, eden loaded. with durics 
_ ane @xpences, ere preferred both, in the 
ard Auſtrian Netherlands. As to, the ſhalloopy 
tummies, and, other light Quffs for the lining af 
cloaths,. and ſuch uſes, the French manufactures 
dars hitherta had ſtill lefs ſucceſs. The article 
af nal. being from 15 to 20 per. cent. dearer in 
" Famggn ctheni-au) I though the price of 
YL 19hb et 293077 70-95 95 1 71e I 27 labour , 
|» Several kn are. now in England, ſent fvom 
Wande to obſerve the management of our flocks, in 
anden tg acquire. knowledge relative to wool, , They 
l that 2 vill 87 ung 
2-10 trance Wno 
25 uh Fe that, coy ea nie * 


2 tity of wool, ft uch 28 Ours, There is is 
wool in wen the quantity may he tag 


he quality improved. M. Daubento bis in Bury 
er meep whofe woot is fo fine a8 40 have fold 


Iitely five heres | the pound ; e of 
Oy gs Aon 
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Goa is lower; yet, whim dottines vp 
be ſo dear; it is hardly/poffible thüt Cut ſe dloths,; 


than of; labeur; can be afforded o eheepl hr 
France as in England ; and ät is certain ithüt al 
coarſe woollens are at this time at dealt 1 g per 


| conty denver im France than in England 1 00 


Orders to a. great amount are nom i London 
rom the French, for woollen geadt as. well as 
for Spital- felds manufactur es. 
The average prioe of good wool in the northern 
provinees of America was 1 & ſterling per pound; 
There are ſome ſheep in each province, but the 
number is inconſiderable, except part of the pro- 
vince of Rhode Iſland and Connecticut. Inte 
ſouthern provinces, che wool of ſheep becomes of 
a hairy quality. In the northern, it cannot an- 
ſwer to ralſe many ſheep, he land is ſo long o 
vered with ſnow; the expence of winter fodder 
n a4, wit: eee ne „ 
The following fat-is-aftriking-proof of the 
ſuperiority of our woollens to the French, in the 
opinion of the Americans, When France granted 
a ſum of money to Congreſs for cloathing the 
American troops, Mr. Laurens, jun. was' em- 


pleped to provide it; but, inſtead of laying out 


.A& money in France, he went to Hotland. and 


— Ea cloths, and ſent ihem to America. 


1 ; 
baz 960 10 17705 che quantity "ſeiſed was only | 
32 pound. In 1780, it had increaſed to 12,383 
pounde z and in 1782, ſt amounied to 13,916 pounds. 
r 825 — | The Y 
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angiioow © WOOLLENS., . 
The French miniſtorrwas inſtructed; to complain 
to Gongreſa of this cranſaction, ſo ungrateful and 

inurions to Franecg hn Mr. Laurens juſtified 
himself by ſaying: it was his duty to de the bet 
be could with the money, „and that ithe Engliſh 
cloths, af equal price with the Freneh, were muen 
deter. And farther to ſhew the preference given 
to ;ritiſh manufactures in the American States, we 


need only recollect, that the importation of goods 


fram: this-country, through's variety of channels; 
watsoſo/ great: during the war, that the French 
miniſter, reſiding at Philadelphia, remonſtrated 
agzinſt it more than once, before the leaſt attent 
— wom to, ken. gs. An os was 
continued to be imported to ſo great a degree, 
that a remonſtrance from the Court of France was 
preſented to Congreſs, chrestening to withdraw 
their aid, if more effectual means were not taken 
to prevent the importation of Britiſh gaodsa, which, 
being accompanied with ſtrong recommendations 
from Pr, Franklin, and he other Commiſſioners = 
in France, produced ſome. effect... Some ſeizures | 
were made of | Britith manufattures, though im- 
ported through Holland. This ſeverity too 
place a little more than a year before the peace. 
In ſore inſtances, the goods ſeiſed, were returned 
to the owners. Prior tos this, the thopkeepers, 
Ac. uſed to advertiſe us Ehgliſh goods; what, in 
fact, were Dutch or,» Krench a 7 in 
wider to recommend them to the purchaſer. 
C 2 x 
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fie che orviteſt mmantifitiics; of nity wholy u | 
hed i Madei by abr bf PH ene thinks 
Juſtices at che Spring. Qgartef iſe ns; Bf ehe 
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pry orytotin multi preceding; year; 
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batictbre. ür e eee, e, 
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u the yrar/1798/ nobwickſlanding'ihe Amte 


revolt was then ät its height, abd-accvoriling 
to ſume pf:our politicians; oughe to have ruihed 
the woollen manufadtuee; the rcturns were gremer 
that they ever had been before. Fhoſe of y 
yete ul igreater. | The number df yards in 
the detun of e w, broads 35755, 9 mar- | 
| Foie, 25746, 743. The mn W Jer 

80, 376, — — 
faſhion of wearing Mancheſter manu 
factures vf cotton, and of beottoh und bk Muſt 
Have leflegad, in ſome degree; Home waſinp- 
tion of wdoldens, and proves char che ncreuſe | 
ately maſti:have-beencohiafty in dur = exports. 
The "low: rr 


endes guides Hf iar wakiFud as dne, I 
ern the munüfsckures uf Gere wür have in 
Treaſec. Tue priee f n We i gn, e 
| hay incicaſed lately, ft witl kundig the feel 
Yocks are more numerou: than they were; con- 
ſequently the manufacture: of tis | kind of 
| 2 
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chicknSpatiſhoiicatifuchen” watiaſd, hes 
moſt declined. ded b or node any Hove 
 Francedhas-ontiadvantage.over England in theſe 
| eee gurconntiontronds 
bles her to uſe more vigorous means of ꝓrevem ing 
frauds, ſuch ftauds as may hurt Britin manufac- 
tures much more that the independence of Ame · 
n will do. T er, ee 
20 r 0 2 #33 2 25 06 eben rer 


| Ben d Gel Dll, "of every Kind. 


AW n yaſr* 7: 357, 18 * rte CORRS! alis wi" 
416 axilaawback-or-bounty, e the dune 
foreign iron, qhould be — when exporteds 
to any amount, bee Gee e The 
caſt-iron manufactory has had great ſucceſs in 
ſome parts of America; the other manufactures 
of iron there is very ineonſiderable, except ſeythes 
and axes the latter of which are preferred, chieſy 
than thoſe. made in Evogland, and they bear a 
higher price v. Qccaſionally other articles are 
as well made in America by ingenious workmen, 
chiefly emigrants : but whatever they make is at an 
expence of at leaſt three times the amount of what 


2 


eee . 
* be Britiſh, becauſe the Americans r 
| foreign 
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— of ton and 
ſonie articles may de cheaper nale may be dH 
auvapor chere, But tliey are elumſy and do not 
this the Amtrican muatket. French and Duteh 


nalls/ wyurt fund to be ib manufactured, and made 
el Urittledfogirr nor ua νỹE,nt horn ns 
Somme Enggli and Ameticariiron poſſeſſes the 


quality ofdtoughnoſs in anhigh degree, and un- 


doubredly wugh oft inn is: the beſt: for making 


wire and many other articles, but is very badifor 
making annita hoe, an axtʒ A Teythic; and many 


to have iron of other qualities added to the ua- 
lit of touglineſo g it: muſtiberof a ſound; fim, 


the: ſteel, ſo as to make one ſound and ſolid hody. 
| wu — OPHEh-4 un a6 


WES ORE BRIE FRG 10D Nehm 


Su eur bebe IR the Bririſn manu- 
facturer are, perhaps, too carcleſsas to the materiale 


they uſe, taking the readieſt or the: cheapeſt ſorts « 
iron. . Manufacturers in general are too inattentive to 
the gaodneſs or fitneſs of the raw. materials they uſe. 
However, the New-England axes having got a great 
charater, large quantities before the revolt were made 
"0 Britain, like them, were ſent to America, and ſold as 
New Engin axes, and __— as well, pon 
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othero valuable: articles; for theſe-ir- is necedury 
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r except from Sediſ inon;;; it is more 
nature! that that iron ſhovid. be iſpaſad. to join 
beſt with ſtrel; the fat tan confirms it. ; Swediſh 
iron wakes the beſt: ax, ſoythe, e. Nuſſia iran 
omas next in rank, in point af eheracter and 
quality, to the Swediſh, and is ver Gt for nails, | 
&c. which require no junction -withifteek::/Jran 


dich is only tough will not join well nich flea! ; 


cold: ſhort Engliſh iron -joins better bm 8 it is 
do apt ta break neee 
talen olpi. 1 12190 Yen. 

_ 1:|reviony rene ee unden gen 
— in America, ani only; one in 
Nene... e t Yo nom ol on 
| Nd branch of commence: is. more: ihtoreſting/ ta 
us than the manufaftures of irong yet we fuffes 
them to be clogged with a moſtimproper duty 
or che fake of a:teveirue;: There are: fearce' any 
hid: the duty on foreign iron being 24. 165. 1:5 
and zl. 78. 1d. in foreign ſhips, undoubtedly 
nrgduces cenßderably. In 1781, ahoye 52,099 
tons Were imported from Ruſſia and . Sweden; ; 
hut the importatian yearly from the former ß 
choſt places does not exoced 26,000 tous, and 


from the latter 16, oo0 tons, on an average of the 5 | 


dat cwelve years. It is a duty, however, wick 
Ie Nö ſpare entirely, or allow a drawhpack e 


| Exportation, nobwickſtanding this moment of dg. 
ficulty to our financiers, ere ſtiould be no - 
* 
5 | 


* | % 
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Auth eng raw materials, eſpecially in this caſe, - 
, Germany, and other countries, which have 
iron "without duty, will underſell us in the manu - 
facture of it, eſpecially as flirting and rolling milly 
are no erected in Sweden and Ruſſia. The 
cheaper the raw materials, the advantage i is cer⸗ 
rainly greater to the manufacturer, and to the 
country; and for the ſake. of Britiſh iron mines, 
raw Materials ſhould not be burthened. Raw 
materials art better to us in return than gold: 
they are the parents of many manufactures. As 
the duty now ſtands, the manufacturer of nails in 
Ruſſia might afford to {ell chem 41. a ton cheaper | 
than we can; duty, 56s. 4d. freight 208. ſhipping | 
and landing 35. 8d. Ruſſia makes great quanti · 
ties for home conſumption; and having now taken 
off the duty, may ſoon greatly underiell us - 
Miniſters can have no ſufficient objection againſt 
allowing, on exportation, a drawback of the duties 
on articles, manufactured from foreign iron, 
. 7 ene a 


"7 C vY 2 3 now + Soy E Ruſſians may . | 


0 Into ( Great Britain, and afterwards export to the Ame» 


rican Staten, ſuch of their wares, as are made off 

wrought iron or ſteel in their dominions, in defiance 
of the very high duties on importation here, ſuch duties 
being all drawn back again upon exportation to a foreign 
country, except” a moiety of the old ſublidy conſe- 


end tb American States would be on a better 


Footing in this particular than our — if the 
n IS 
. ni 
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Bid in [exhoiting articles Hannfactured of Britin 
Iron, under the name of foreign; It woulct de 
better to allow a drawback, "or bounty, Equal 70. 
: the duty on foreign i iron, on Mt} iron articles When 
exported, whether manufactured from foreign or 
From Britiſh it Iron, (which will alfo encoutdge che 
making of iron in Britain) in like manner 48 is 
now allowed upon Britiſh teßned ſugar and upon 
lk manufactures exported), in confideration of 
the duties actually p bald for raw ſugars and filk 
on importation. Allowing the bounty of draw. 
back on exportation, g above' "half the duties Wil! 
be ſaved, as near £0,006 tons are iripbrted, and 
- only from 15 to 20, 00 tons of all Kinds are 
exported manufactured. As to giving up the 
duty on the part ex ported, it would be loft of 
courſe, ir we loſe the export trade, Which muſt 
happen i in A ſhort time, if bur iton manufactures 
continue to be burtkidal n ith duties. If once 
Toft, it will not be eafily recovered. From 50 to 
'60,000 tons in pig, and from 15 to 20,000 tons 
in bar iron are made in England. The Britiſh 
iron 'maker will certainly wiſh to keep the duties | 
28 they now are; but our iron mines cannot be © 
| an. objet of ſo much conſequence, and the 
. legiſlature ſhould not riſque. the moſt i important 
trade for the fake of one claſs of men, - eſpe- - 
cially. as foreign iron is of a ſuperior quality, 
and as the practice of making iron, by means 
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bey of out iron will become wor, Tron made 
by woak has hitherto been found to be, of 3 
very mean quality, and much of it, of that kind 
called Red - hort, the meaneſt of all; it loſes neas 
a third of its weight in manufacturing, and flies 
like: pot metal under the ſtroke of the hammer, 
The quantity of iron made in Britain, by means 
of pit coal, increaſes. e greatlys and will tor - 
creaſe ĩimportations . | ein | 
Before the war, vaſt; ee f 1 
made of foreign iran, and exported from Glaſgow 
to the ſouthern provinces of America, and al- 
eee 15 . cent. pints ww. 1. 


II Mr. Cort's very my ee e im- 
provements in the art of making and working iron, and 
his invention of making bar iron from pig iron, cithec. 
red-ſhort or cold-ſhort, and the great improvements on 
the ſteam engines by Meſſrs. Watt and Bolton of Bir- 
mingham, and Lord Dundonald's diſcovery of making 
coak for the furnace at half the preſent expence, ſhould | 
all ſucceed, as there is reaſon to think they will, the 
expence may be reduced ſo greatly, that Britiſh iron 
may be afforded as cheap as foreign, even if the latter 
ſhould be allowed to enter duty free, perhaps cheaper, 
and of as improved a quality, and in quantity equal to 
the demand. It is not aſſerting too much to ſay, that event 
would be more advantageous to Britain than Thirteen 
Colonies. / It would give the complete command of the 
iron trade to this country, with its vaſt advantages (o 
navigation, and our knowledge in the iron . ſeems 
hitherto to have been in its infancy. +. 
"=: | D 2 4 from 
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dem Bitch iron . &e. yet they 
were always preferred in America, from their 
ſuperior quality; and therefore, if che raw ma- 
terial is not exempted from duty, the many 
articles made of foreign iron muſt be loſt to this 
country, as the Britiſh iron cannot be ſubſtituted, 
particularly in making the different ſorts of ſteel, 
which was formerly an immenſe article of export 
to America. It was manufactured in Britain from 
Swediſh iron; and although it continued in bars 
as formerly, yet no drawback could be allowed. 
be coſt of a ton of iron is from 10l. to 10l. 108. 
Duty, freight, charges, and manufacturing, gain 
to the country from 111. to 451. I" 
The total value of a ton of foreign iron, hn 
manufactured in Great Britain, is according to 

the kind of manufacture, from 211. to 56l. 
Vir, 2 ton of iron, when manufactred into 

5 . | 1 
8 Rods, is worth * 21 || Hoes, axes, &c. - 42 
2 Hoops e. '» „ 22 Anvils - + Low 42 
Bolts — 24 Tin plates . - 56 
Anchors - - + 30 || Steel from 24), to 56 
Nails — 9 5 | en | 


„ 15 ta 20,000 tons ee ts. 
enced for exportation; the average of which, 
- eſtimated at 281, per ton, the medium of 111, and 
45), (the loweſt and higheſt increaſe per ton) 
produces annually 4 profit to this country” F 


84,500l, 
43655 * 
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Iron imported into Ireland pays 10si'' per.tow 
only; iron imported into England pays, as before: 
mentioned; 56s. 4d. There is no drawback in 
either country upon foreign iron manufactured; 
but Ireland laid a duty upon manufactured iron 
exported to the colonies, which; added to the duty 
of 208: per ton paid upon rough iron imported, 
equalized the charge which Britiſh manufaQtured 
iron was computed to carry out with it. It is 
true, the American States are no longer Britiſn 
colonies, . and therefore Ireland may, without 
chere, free of duty; this is an additional reaſon 
for taking off the duties on exportation. 'Coals, 
. eee Dane ae een 
much in favour of England. aſh 3 
We ſhould take off Gathered | 
and iron is one principal article of naval ſtores. _ 
An advantage in return might be expected from 
Ruſſia, on ſuch articles as ſhe can get as cheap, 
or cheaper, from other countries. As to woollens, 
at preſent, we have loſt the eloathing of the Ru- 
ſian army, (except the guards) by abuſes in the 
manufacture, eſpecially by overſtretching the cloth; 
the conſequence of which is ſhrinking extremely 
when worn. Our treaty of commerce with Ruflia 
expires in 1786, We may hope before that time 
our Miniſtrs will have leiſure, from political ſtrug- 
gles, to pay attention to this moſt intereſting buſt 
* Our OY ** * be, great 
with 


22 — Len Buraphs | 
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| with Ruſſia, She has dot inhabitants for manu- 
 factures; the cannot interfere: with ua much in 
the carrying trade # her efforts as a maritime power 
have not, nor-can-ſiieceed 3 ber ports being but 
fix or ſeven months in the year by ice, ſhe cannot | 
bare many ſailors. The articles we have rom 
her are moſt neceſſary to us. The trade with her 
iu more in our favaur than is at firſt; imagined, 
All the articles from Ruſſia, except linens, come 
un manufactured; nearly all we ſend in return, 
nrxre manufactured, even her on iron. If the 
conduct of the American States ſhould induoe ur 
to adopt Ruſſia in their place, and give her pro- 
ducts the advantage we allowed to theirs, ſhe can 
be of infinitely more uſe to us than they ever 
were. She will coſt us much leſs. en e 
_—_— 10 5 . in en 
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KY is da, in very fo of. the. 3 
States: Little was made in New York, New 
Jerſey, or Pennſylvania, before the late conteſt; 
but, ſince the commencement of the late war, 
confiderable quantities have been made there; 
and thoſe are the provinces where the greateſt 
iron works were. A great deal of Eugliſh and 
German ſteel is fill imported, Lately, the ſteel 
denominated German ſteel, is brought to great 

"pea Britain. It is made of Argon's 


15 4 iron; 
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by the Engliſh. e «$6167; 
Porcelain and W 
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will incfeafe, except forthe moſt groſs kind; The 
importatzon has been, and muff be, from · Ureat 
Britain; oH account both of the quality and price. 
 Attempes to manufacture this article were made 
t Philadetphia and Boſton, but failed." Thie 
toarſer kinds of carthen ware have Been trralſe 
formerly in Georgia, and latterty in Scout Caro- 
lina z but it is as eafy to carry -earthen ware frotn 
England, as from the ſouthern to the northern 
States,” andthe high price of labour in America 
will give England the advantage. Flint; however, 
a very neceffary article for the manufacture of 


in England. Rmerfea gets of the coarſe kinds 
from St. Croix; but the conſumption of china in 


Atmerfen is inconfiderable, in compariſon to that 


of Britiſt carthen ware; and fince the improve- 
ments of the latter, it decreaſes daily. Earthenh 
wave, peceured on long credit from Britain, was a 


eonfiderabfe article in the American contrabant - 


y n South America. The cath re- 
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won; alf of Which is" comrated or in Swedes 


erthen ware of che better "Kind, is not to be 
found in any quantity in North America. Eaft- 
India china +5 ſometimes cheaper in Holland than 
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Sn in.exchange was laid ons: generally at Cu- 


raſoa. | Mg 2 2113 74 
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| | The importation of:looking clas, drinking 
glafſes, and other glaſs furniture, though it roſe 
do a large amount, bore no proportion to the im- 
portation and conſumption of window glaſsEx+ 
cept: the looking glafles made in Holland, (the 
quantity of the larger kind which comes from. 
France, is trifling) there is no article of glaſs in 
any part of Europe hut the Britiſh, Which will 
anſwer in the American market. There are glaſs 
works in Pennſylvania; bad glaſs i is made in New ' 
Jerſey. for windows ;. but there is not any quan- 
tity of glaſs ware made in America as Vet, except 
bottles, and even of theſe the quantity is trifling, 
Hitherto theſe manufactures have been carried on 
there by German workmen; a, conſiderable glafs 
manufacture at Boſton failed ſeveral years ago. 


The want of flint in, America will be always a 


great diſadvantage in the manufacture of this ar- 
ticle; nor has there been any earth yet diſcovered 
in America, proper for making the. pots uſed in 
the manufacture of . glaſs. What has hitherto 
been uſed there, at leaſt in the northern pro- 
vinces, for that purpoſe, has been imported from 
Great Britain. The importation of Engliſh wine 
en dragons N 
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The 2 conſumption of fockings in 1 
16 is of worſted, thread, and cots 
1 ton ; that of filk will never bear any proportion 3 


| - moſt. probably will be, imported from Great 
Britgig : Engliſh filk ſtockings are preferred, and 


Wpply: America. The beſt Engliſh filk ſtock- 


i ingy//are now in great requeſt, . even. in France. 
A conſiderable quantity of coarſe worſted ſtock- 


ings is made in America, and alſo of cotton and 


there was not wool enough raiſed in all America 
to make each perſon in it one pair of ſtockings. - 


- * a it * 
CVE 


- The importation of men's ſhoes, except into Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, the Carolinas, and Georgia, 


it was and muſt continue to be conſiderable, and 
will be made from Great Britain principally *, 


2 728 2 7 a * 181 . vol 14 
V Aconifiderable quantity of women's ſhoes are made 
in Maffachuſets, particularly at Lynn, ſome for expor- 
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the worſted, thread, and cotton have beep, and 


by Proper encouragement might almoſt wholly. 


thread; however, Mr. Otis, who was by no means 
diſpoſed to under rate that country, aſſerted, tat 


was never to any great amount; but of women's: 
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until ſome other 'nation in Europe ſhall —— — 

art of manufacturin and working leather as well; 
at preſent, the moſt advanced of them are far 
behind the Americans themſelves in that branch. 
Soles are better in England, becauſe bettes tanned, 
and a conſiderable: quantity - were imported from 
henee. Beef is killed too young in America to 
admit of the hides makin; good ſole learber.— 
America has not ſtock 15 to tan the leather 
as in England, where i it Hes much longer in the 
tan pit; and the American tanners, to haſterilthe | 
procefs, uſe too much lime. Upper leather fol 
ſhoes is nearly as good in America as in Eng- 
land. In 1769, 11,303 Ibs. of leather, price a at the 
port of exportation gd. per I. were exported 
from the ee to the Brieith and pn 85 2 
Indies. | 0 # $55 St hes hk = | id £75 1 
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Whilſt Great Britain ſupplies great” part of 
Europe with this article, it cannot be queſtioned 
from whence the Americans will import it; and 

\ his will be one of the laſt manufactures which 
it will be worth the while of the Americans to | 


tation * the Britiſh and foreign Weſt Indies; but the | 
ſtuff, ſuch as callimanco, &c. the n and * 
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. Americans lf be able 15 ad fatture 
prefer to 


1 ones. _ Theſe art chiefly o A 4 1 50 fine 


beer hats for themfelves, which they 


kind ; ; but. from the cloſenels of FE texture, and 
10 the iber perſence of the workinen, they 
dom retain the dye fo, well a3 zats made in 

fand; nor are they plealant to wear, Tus 
er heavy; and Riff, and they are of a bigh Price, 
The Americans make very few felt Rats, nor can 


they dye them a good black; the high price 
"4, 
5 


of wool and of labour in the American States, 
mutt induce them to import the felt and hey] 
mon hats. _ Whitehaven, and its ncighbouthood 


Can bring this article to market at a price f. "ot . 


which America for. centuries will not be able to 
manufacture it; and as wool is cheaper in Great 
Britain than on the continent, the Britiſh, manu- 
facfurers muſt be able to afford this article cheap- 
er, If the hatters thould ſucceed in their Petition 
and an additional duty ſhould be laid on the ex- 
portation of undreffed hare-ſkins, hare-wool, and 


cone yrſc ins and wool ; or the exportation ſhobld 


be prohibited, and the importation of goats-hait | 


or wool thbuld be allowed duty free, the value of 


the raw materials of courſe wil be Dur and 


4 


the mantffaQure benefited. . 
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"Theſe colleftively form a very * branch 
of importation in the American States, and, ex. 
cept at Rouen in France, there is no confiderable 
manufactory of them in any other part of Europe. 
The manufactures at Rouen, though En 2 | 
ours, are good; but they! haye been bither 
20 per « cent. dearer an "thoſe of Man 
which has given | the latter the preference inthe 
| Netherlands, i in Holland, in Germany, and 5 | 
parts « of Europe, and muſt do the hs i in Ame; 
rica. Though labour is cheaper i in F rance, and 
cotton to be had at the ſame price, or cheaper, 
the ſyperior {kill and ſtock of England gives the 
great advantage ® *. In the year 1780, when we 
mould fuppoſe our trade was much affected by 
the war, ſome of the princi ipal men of Man- 
cheſter were gf opinion, that 10,000 hands more 
might have been employed in the manu 
of that place, if they could have been! bound. 8 


Haberdaſtery' and Milinery: . 


Fine linen tapes, incles and fine thread, are beſt 1 
from Holland or Flanders ; but the common Bri- 
tiſh tapes are cheapeſt, and alſo all kinds of 


"IDY Mancheſter goods are carried from England ir into 
Fronts! me Berk fold as — manufacture. Fe 
| werben 
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ſewing filks. Our ribbands are made of Turkey, 
Bengal, China, and Italian filks 5. England ſends 
a great quantity of them even to France; and ; 
where. beguty and good quality are recommend- 
ations, Engliſh. ribbands have the preference all 
gyer Europe. , It was remarked in the former 
editions, of this pamphlet, that the common rib- 
bands of France had the advantage; ; but it ap- 
. pears, that the great. plenty and cheapneſs of 
fis now brought by our India Company from 
by Bengal, enable the Engliſh manufacturer to vie 
- with France, even in the ordinary article of black 
ribbands. The India Company puts up at each 
pf their ſales (they haye two in a year) about 
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3.500 bales of China and Bengal ſilks, each | bale 
from 150 to 300 pounds. The importation of 1 
Bengal ſilk increaſes very much! in quantity, and is 4 
4 oc a very improved quality, The India Company 4 g 
bas the merit of having, ſent perſons to India to . K 
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1 the natives in the manner of reeling their 
Every poſſible encouragement ſhould be 

32 to the Company to induce them to continue 

this large import of raw material, as conducive ; 

to the extention of our valuable filk manuf 

and other manufactures mixed with filk, making 


Ee, the ee 


C The average angue] amount of ribbands manu- 
E at n is about 5̃00, ocol. | 
the - 


5 American Imports fron Purept: 


HABERDASHERY, &e. 
, hi eine annual balance paid to the Italians ſolely 
for this article. Italian filk in general comes or- 
ganized, fit for the manufacturer. All fitk from 
China and Bengal comes unthrown, which gives 
a great advantage to out filk mills. China fk 
is of a ſuperior quality ro Bengal, and is very 

much uſed in gauzes. France is faid to grow 
about one third of the filk ſhe conſumes, und 

does not export any in a raw ſtate. Spain is fald 

to grow as much as ſhe conſutnes, and of ai ex- 

cellent quality. France may be a competitot 
with us in black modes arid ſatins, but at pre- 
ſent we have a ſuperior art in finiſhing them, as 
well as fine ribbands, which the French have 
not hitherto been able to acquire. In perfiatis 
and farfenets we have the advantage. Gauzes 
are cheapeſt and beſt from Britain. As America 

takes its faſhions from England, millinery goods 
will go from hence in large quantities, as they - 
have always done. Muflins alſo will come moſt 
reaſonable from Britain. Mancheſter begins to 
vie with the Eaſt Indies in that artiele, and ma- 
nufactures a large quantity. Pins and needles, and 
alx ſmall wares, will come as cheap from Britain 5 
AS from apy country. 
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© "Oy b: in Ph and i in Sheers, Copper 

in Sheets, e 
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The demand for = op Bas to Ale | 


in America into kitchen furniture and other ar- 
ticles, and of lead in pigy and ſheets, for different 
purpoſes, uſed to be of oonſiderable amount, and 
will be of ſtill greater in future. Theſe. articles 
can be had from Great Britain only, to any ad- 
vantage; and though copper may poſſibly be 
brought in the cough, cheaper from Sweden than 


5 from England, or from the copper mines of the 


country, yet the dearneſs of labour in the Ame- 
rican States will lead the importer to purchaſe 
the article of copper, wanted in America, ready 
made in Europe, and conſequently rhe manu» 
facturers in Great Britain, in that arricte, muſt 
Rave the preference; and the American States 
have ſo few articles to ſend to Sweden, or indeed 


to any part of the North, that all the articles 
from the Baltic may be imported through Great 
Britain to greater advantage than directly from 


thoſe countries, if a drawback ſhould be allowed 
en fuch articles on exportation as are not now 
entitled thereto. A lead mine was opened by 


Colonel Chiſwell in the frontier county of Vir- 


ginia, viz. Auguſta, but not anſwering expecta - 
tion, the work was laid aſide. Lead” mines were 
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PAINTERS COLOURS. 5 


likewiſe worked in other parts of America, none ot. 
which ever ſucceeded to any extent, having, been 


given up. There are rich lead mines in the inte- 
rior country, far from water carriage; the heavy 
expence which will neceſſarily attend the bring- 
ing the ore or refitied metal to market, will pre- 
vent their being worked, at leaſt for many ages. 
On the ſouthern ſide of Lake Superior, there are 


great quantities of copper, ſo pure as to be mal- 
leable out of the mines. Some WN (co have been 


made to work them, without ſucceſs. * | 


PAINTERS COLOURS. 


The dwelling houſes, and other bulldings in 


the American States, (except thoſe in the large 


towns) are moſtly built of wood, which circum- 


fiance cauſes a large demand for eil and pain- 
ters colours. Oil is made, in ſome of the pro- 
vinces, from the refuſe of the flax ſeed, taken 


out in cleaning it for exportation; the quantity, - 
is trifing compared to the conſumption; but the 
articles for colouring muſt be imported. The 
ingredients, whiting or chalk, and white lead, 2 
form at leaſt three fourths of all paint, and being 
cheaper in Great Britain than elſewhere, muſt 


come moſt reaſonably from thence. The manu- 


5.6, EAR cheaper 


facture of white lead is carried on to a very | 
great extent in Holland and ſent to moſt party of 
n though almoſt every ingredient is much 
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„ CORDAGCE, &c. 


cheaper in England, where it is alſo made. The 


France and this country, holds quit. no. encou- 
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vinces is not well manufactured; it ſtretches very 


much. Ruſſia makes a great deal for expor- 


tation, and may become: a' competitor with us in 


| that article, if we do not take off all the duties 


on hemp and tar, to enable us to furniſh America 


cheaper. We import yearly from/15-40-2-5,000 


tons of different ſorts of hemp from Peterſburg 
in Britiſh: ſhips. The Americans will prefer the 
Britiſh. cordage; and the proper aſſortments of 


ſaip chandlery cannot be had | elſewhere, The 


Dutch cordage made for exportation is by no 


means good, being made of inferior hemp and 


old cables; but that which is mide for their own 
uſe is very good. There w formerly a bounty 


on cordage. it might be good policy to revive 
that bounty for a few years, ns 
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ragement to our manufacturers of that article. 
Conſiderable quantities of linſeed oil went from 
Britain eee e e . 


mins atria 2 confiderible 3 4 
of cordage, but imports from Britain at leaſt one 
half. The cordage made in the ſbuthern pro- 
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Fervellery, Plate, and ornamental) asigetl.as 
1 Ace of "ths" Sheffield" and Bir 
ming bum 5 Buckles "OF ateh- 
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Theſe articles will. be imported from Great 
Britain. In France, they axe either too coſtly, 
or too badly defigned and finiſhed, to ſuit the 
American taſte; whilf the Briziſh, manyfaQurers 
of thoſe; articles, have ſo fer ſucceeded in uniting 
the ſolid and uſeful, wich the ſhowy, and elegant, 
BY hang the preforence: n GPs, de 
I; A tofu 


Matias for Serbe Sadbrs, and 
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| These articles cs I rods 
Britain, as well as all fuck of ithe” articles fon 
houſe furniture, _ ate not W in 
be imported. Usbelſtery, in many e is | 


| too bulky ; but all that men, 
1 takew from —_—_ RH ia  DOVY. ase 
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Wil be ithpored from Great Biityin-in/ pro 

ference to any other country; on account of the 
Knowledge which the apothecaries, Phyficians, 


and 
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21A. BOOKS. 
and füge in- the Aifetieun States; (who were 
moſely natives of Brivkif or edueted there) have 
of che method ef procuring and preparing them 
in-Gtedt Britain, and from the Htnilärity of the 

K mediente and ſutgery in tho two Ch 
triezz Thie cohſumption ef Nele miectbines be- 
fore che war was very greut in the ſbutherii 
Colonies, and muri 10 — eh 
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Goods in rom. for the. Indian trade can be 
had cheapeſt in Great Britain, and ate principally 
coarſe woollens, cutlery, guns, gunpowder, beads; 
paint, gartering; ribbahds; | gorgets,” bracelets; 
and other ſlight-ornaments-ih ſilver, and diffe- 
rent metals. The French formerly had this 
trade; hut, ſince the loſs of Canada, they have 
entirely diſuſed it, and there would be ſome dif- 
ficulty in reviving the ſeveral manufactures. A 
confiderable part of this trade will go through 
Weſt t Florida for the Chactaw and Upper Creek 2 
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America from Britain, and muſt continue ſd 24 
long as the price of labour ischigh there? and the 
language continues the ſame. All ſchool and 
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LINENS. 
common ends can be OE from Britain 
than they can be printed in America, or ſent from 
Ireland. New books, for the copy of Which a 
high price is given to the author, may be printed 
to advantage in America, or may. be had cheaper 
from Ireland. An edition of Robertſon's Charles 
V. was printed at Philadelphia, and ſold for's dal - 
lar each volume, and Blackſtone the ſame; but 
without a comparative knowledge of the print 
ing and paper, the cheapneſs cannot be aſcertain - 
ed — The printing and paper were bad, Before 
the war, bibles. at 20s. per dozen were ſent in 
immenſe quantities to Boſton, and formed a oon- 
fiderable artiele of commerce. If the Dutch 
| ſhould attempt a, competition with us in print- 
ing Engliſh books, the duty upon ren dens 
umme e e V Hrn 
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This i is an article of . importance to the 
manufacturing and commercial intereſt of Britain 
and Ireland, and highly deſerves ſerious atten- 
tion, as it is likely our future export to America 
of this extenſive branch of manufacture will great- 
w depend on the wiſdom of the nee, 
er oro Ge 2010 
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A | | LINENS. 
- Britiſh linens are imported into America of all 
prices, from 48. 2 yard to the loweſt ; but the 
white linens, which are chiefly uſed for general 
purpoſes, fuch as ſhirting, ſheeting, &ce. are 
from 28. gd. to 10d.” per yard in Great Britain 
or Ireland. Linens under that price are either 
brown or whited brown, particularly Oſnaburghs, 
ſhirts, trowſers, bagging, and all other purpoſes 
to which, coarſe linens are generally applied in a 
intirely the German Oſnaburghs for their ſlaves, 
until the bounty of 14 d. a yard was given on 
all Britiſn and Iriſh linens exported to the Colo- 
nieg of the value of 6d. and not exceeding 18. 6d. 

This bounty gave ſo great encouragement to 
the manufactures of coarſe linens in various parts 
of Britain and Ireland, particularly Scotland, 
chat the merchants found they could export the. 
Britiſh Oſnaburghs to full as much advantage as 
the foreign; and the former being more pliable 
| and. much qe nga . it N 


Fr The ane would not 1 pay el atteu- 
N of the one kind of Oſna- 
burghs being pleaſanter than another in clothing their 
ſlaves ; but it muſt be obſerved, that near two thirds of 
all the coarſe linen worn by the negroes were pur- 
chaſed by themſelves, with the money obtained by their 
own induſtry at ee at leaſt in ſome of 
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nant. LINENS. 
grest a preference, that for ſome years before the 
wür, the conſumption of German Oſnaburghs 
was become inconfiderable, compared with the 
former demand. Perhaps another reaſon may be 
given for the preference ſhewn to -the-Britiſh. 
The Germans generally whiten their Oſnaburghs 


2 little, and in chis operation they uſe "Hite, 


which generally tends to injure the Dnen. The 
Ameticans, it is ptobable, will always give the 
preference to ſuch of our linens as are uſed in body 
wear, not only from the effect of habit, having 
been long accuſtomed to them, vinatth on ac- 
count of their being better bleached and more 
neatly prepared for ſale, Beſides, the fine linens 
of the Low Countries are very apt to cut in the 

wearing, owing to the thread being twiſted too 
hard. The drawback lately allowed on the ma- 
terials uſed in bleaching, will aid in a confider- 
| - #ble dgtee both the linen and cotton e 

; wurst, and particularly threads of all ſorts. 
But notwithſtanding the large 8 br | 
 Britifh and Triſh linens, there were alſo great quarks 
tities of foreign linens uſed in America, in par- 
ticular kinds of which, it is to be apprehended, 
that; from various cauſes, ſuch as the low price 
of labour abroad, the raw material being the 
growth of the country, &c. our manufacture 
cannot pretend to comperition. | America cannot 
fot 4 Sontinuance be ſupplied with Rufha and Ger. | 


- man finen as cheap FED England as "through, 
I Holland, 
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| Ae and drilling,” which, before the war, 
always formed a part of every well-afforted cargo 


to America. Of ſheeting, 15,000 pieces were im- 


ported;in"1582, into England from Ruſſia. If 


then we ſhould not be able to command the more 
ſubſtantial advantages of being the manufacturers 


ourſelves, our next object certainly ought to be, 


that of endeauouring t ſecure the ſupply of the 
American market with theſe articles, whereby our 


own merchants will draw the commercial: proſits 
ariſing from being the importers and ex porters;: 


we ſhould then partake of the carriage, and Ame · 


rican ſhipping would have leſs occaſion for going 
to other countries. But this deſirable object can 


only be attained by our removing every expence 


and duty as much as poſſible. The Britiſſi mer - 
chant ſhould? be permitted to import and ſtare, 
in the public-warehouſes, for exportatian, fuch 
linens ascwe cannot ſupply; without making a 
depoſit of any part of the duties. The bounty 


granted on Britiſh and Iriſh linens ought to be 
continued, at leaſt for-ſome time. By withdrawing 


them, wo might hazard the loſs of this extenfive 
branch of our manufactures; we might deprive a 


very numerous claſs of our induſtrious people of 


the immediate means of ſupporting themſelves and 
: 1 35 3 If the en N ſhould bo 
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SAIL-CLOTH, - 
wal an intercourſe of trade with the Britiſh 


1 


Weſt Indies, the linen manufactures of Britain 
and Ireland would be; much hurt. The States 
would introduce, with lumber and proviſions, the 


linens of any country. The linen manufactures 
of France are not equal to her own conſumption, 
which calls for large quantities of linens ann 

the Auſtrian N ane and Germany. | 
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SAIL-CLOTH- Sd 


0 every kind is 1 8 
a Ruſſia had the advantage in Ruffia-duck 
and - Raven-duck ; but, when charged with the 
duty on importation here, they were as dear as 
Britiſh fail-cloth. Lately, the ex portarion from 


hence of Ruſſia ſail- cloth for America has almoſt 


ceaſed; Ruſſia - duck in England is about 68. per 
piece (of 36 yards) dearer than in Holland, ari- 


ſing from duties and other expences, which, as 


far as it will not interfere with our own Linen 

manufactures, ſhould be lowered, | 
In the Spring of the laſt year, 1783, Ruft 

duck was ſo ſcarce in England, that near 31. was 


given for a piece that formerly ſold from 355. to 


40s. This occaſioned a great demand. for Britiſh 
fail-cloth, which has a bounty of 2d, per ell on 
exportation. A duty of 21. 18. 8 1d. is payable 
on importation of 120 ells, or 150 yards of 


| Ruſſi-duck or * „no part of which is 
drawn 
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SAILcLöTEH, &c. 
jo . exportation, either to any 


2 Bririſh"colony/0r uu any-other parts whatever, 


It is conſiderably wider than Engliſh. 


The number of pieces of ſail-cloth exported 


| from Peterſburg for ad, was as follows : 


10th 199%. 1776, 1 ds | 


| U 11880 6757 2659 tos 401 
1 25187 28397 38660 44756 37665 


—— — — — 


; nnn $5154 41319 45661 38054 


The law that obliged all, Britith.built ſhips 
to have the firſt ſet of fails of Britiſh canvaſs, 


under the penalty of gol. being now at an end, 


with regard to the ſhips of the American States, 
there will be competition for this article. Of late 


years, confiderable i improvements have been made 


in the various ſpecies of fail-cloth in Scotland, 
and the price is confiderably reduced, in conſe- 
quence of the facility with which hemp can be 
brought from the Baltic, and the low price of 
labour in the north of Scotland, It will be the 
intereſt of the Americans to take Britiſh ſail-cloth 
while the preſent bounty is continued. It is Taid, 

- the Bririh ſall-cloth is more apt to mildew ; but 
that may be prevented, in a great meaſure, by 
bpickling when new; it is alſo ſald, that the Ruſlia 
ſall-cloth 45 more pliable. France makes fail- 
cloth,” but it is much dearer and inferior. Somme 
has been made ar Tea, but the quantity 
muſt be trifling,” 
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| A ban bs 8 export of fail · cloti 
to Ireland. This, though a diſcouragement tu that 
manufacture there, is à ſmall evit cumpared with 
_ the Britiſn law, laying a duty ow Iriſh ſail- cloth, 
ſo long as Ireland ſhalt give 2 bounty on its ex- 
port to any place. This law is complained of, as 
contrary to every compact or mutual underſtand- 
ing about the linen trade of Ireland ; and under 
its nd cannot Five 2 poets while 
exported fail-cloth ; bur fince that time ſhe has 
gradually increaſed in AP an un Tot | 
fry, as to that article. n 
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Witting paper is cheaper in e , 
Flanders than in Great Britain or Holland; Thy 
there is very little to be met with in either of 
the former countries of a good quality. In Italy 
the very coarſe kinds of paper are ſtill much 
cheaper. Holland may underſell England, but 
the colour of the paper made in Holland, al- +9 
though tolerably good, yet is not equal, nor is 
the manufacture ſo perfect as in England. To 
that of the latter, there is a ſtrong preſumption, 
a preference will be given by America, from the 
force of habit and long cuſtom, and that a con- 
fiderable quantity of paper and ſtationary will 


continue to be ſent from England... Coarle paper 
for” 
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FE og ws. is made i Amerie, N in 


eee eee 
ders or Brufſels lace, as it is called; cannot, for a 
long time to come, amount to any thing confi- 
derable. The moſt ordinary and lou- priced 
thread”. lace, and the black filk lace for trim- 

mings, are more immediately-in demand in the 
American States. The thread laces are beſt in 
Flanders and Britain: Although black filk laces 
may be had on good terms at Barcelona and Mar- 
ſeilles, confiderable quantities of the Britiſh ma- 
nufacture have been imported into America, and 
e ene eee 
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Put cuban and other FOE G mY 


Next to woollens, Kneas EC cutlery, this i is : 
one of the moſt” confiderable articles imported 


into the American States; and as there are now 


| large manufactories eſtabliſhed in the Nether- 


lands, in France, in Switzerland, and in many 
other parts of Europe, the price at which thoſe 
goods can be afforded in the feveral countries, 
and the credit that may be obtained for them, 
will decermine the Americans in their purchaſes. 
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32 PRINTED 2 &e. 
Britain and Ireland,” ir'is-rhdught, will Meret 
advantage in this branch, eſpecially. in callicoes 
for beds and furniture in fine patterhs diſtinguiſh- 
ed by their beauty and neatneſs. The coarſer | 
ſorts manufactured in Switzerland, and ſent down 


the Rhine at an eaſy charge, as well as thoſe made 
in the ſouth of France and in Catalonia, from 


whence Spaniſh America is chiefly ſupplied, may 
probably be as cheap; but will not be ſo well, 
liked. in North America as Britiſh manufacture. 
The French. have much improved their prints 
lately, but their patterns do not come up to the 


Engliſh, France, during the war, had great part 


of her white cottons for printing from England: 
but her intercourſe with the Eaſt Indies, now 


opened, may enable her ta ſupply herſelf, The 
yery great number of the lahorious poor, which 
is ſupported by means of the introduction, i im- 


provement, and extent of the flax and cotton 


branches, renders them great objects of national 
concern, and highly deſerving the attention of 


the legiſlature, that, by proper encouragement, 
they may be en Nas * * 


1 N 


The importation of filk gaods r 5 
into the American States never was, at any time, 


equal in value to one fifth of the callicoes aud 
| 3 _ printed 
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| e bot is it probable that it will ex- 


| ceed in funire-thar proportion; A ball propor: 


tion only of the inhabitants of the [American . 


eee eee eee e The men 
wear little, ſome for veſts, breeches and; ſtocks | 
muſlin; or eallico, to a common ſilk. Slight filks 


are, however, likely to become a more general 
wear in America: neither France nor any other 


country will ever engroſs the whole, or even the 
che American States; but it will be divided be- 

tween England, France, and Spain: the former 
muſt have a preference from her ſuperior:-fabric, _ 
vention ; and Spain may come in for ſome ſhare, 
the American States. Black cravats,-filk- lace, 


and filk handkerchiefs of all kinds, amount to 


nearly as much as any one article of filk conſumed 
in America. Great quantities ef theſe handker- 
chiefs and cravats, made at Mancheſter. and 
Spital- fields, and cheap, are ſent thither ; ſo are 
the ſilk handkerchiefs of Ireland, which are in re- 
pute all ovet Europe. There is a bounty of 38. 
per pound weight on the exportation of manufac- 
tured filks from Britain and Ireland; and if that | 

Was increaſed” ſo as to be made equal to the - 
additional duty of late years laid on the importa- 

nee filk of Italy, r wre 


e bo 10 a ee Britain the 
principal part of the trade to America for that 
valuable branch of manufacture. Light, ſhowy 
 Kilks of erery kind may go from France, but the 
more ſubſtantial and durable fro al 
oonſiderable quantity of the better ſort of ſilk 
therefore what America wants will probably go 
from hence, All mixtures of ſilk and cotton, 
and filks and worſted, will come beſt from Man- 
cheſter and Norwich. Poſſibly filk may hereafter 
be raiſed in America: it is ſaid it ſucceeded with 
the French in the Illinois; but it muſt be a long 
time before it can come up to the firm quality of 
the Indian and China, or rival the cheapneſs of the 
Bengal filk imported in very large quantities by 
the Engliſh Eaſt- India Company, (for a more par- 
ticular account of which, ſee the article Haber- 
- daſhery) and it muſt be ſtill at a more diſtant pe- 
the perfection to which the European manu- 
factures of filk are now brought. Attempts have 


dbpeen made to raiſe raw filk in America, and the 


Climate and ſoil to che ſouthward of Maryland is 
favourable for the cultivation of the mulberry 
tres. In South Carotins 3nd Georgia; ſame of the 


deſcendants of the French refugees, encouraged 


by the high bounty, undertook the raiſing of filk; 


but a ſhort trial ſatisfied them, that they could 
apply their labour to more 1 in raifing 
. — 1 4 . fg 


'$ILES. 
8e les, Ne. Theraifing'of this article will 
beſt ſucated in'countries which abound with inha- | 
bitants, where labour is cheap ; onus ary 


__ anſwerinAmetica for many ages. it 


The importation of raw filk dem Meta is 
| prohibited : that law ſhould be repealed f becsuls 
ray ſilk is often found in the affortmenit' of fitk 
imported, unfit for any Iriſh manufacture; and 
the opening of the Turkey trade may, at times, 
require Ireland to take more filk in retdirg Tor 75 
goods exported than the has occaſion for- Büue 
r ——— 
into Britain from ene, n an eee ue 
from foreign places. 
- Annual average of filk- pete "_ Wien 
from Chriſtmas 1570 to Chriſtmas D 
Raw filk, 48 5, 434. Thrown ditto, 400, 080. 
Annual average of Britiſh wrought filk export- 
ed from England to foreign parts, ers 1 
mas 17% to Chriſtmas 1975s 
Wrought filk, 34, 223. Mixed ditto, 4646 
Annual average of Britiſh wrought filk export- 
ol fra Roiant che VELG Tails nd North | 
RE Ard. the above period: | 
* To the Weſt Indies. 4 
| Wrought filk; 6781. Mixed die, 337. 
To North America. 
Wrought . May ns; 3330236 
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the ſalt is to be had. Engliſh ſalt is cheaper than 
French. Much goes from Liſbon and St. Ubes, 
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This 1 mill — never anſwer to 


but in praßtable as ballaſt. American urticl 


n bulky: den ase n in return from Europe 


want a ballaſt on their return to America, and 


and is beſt for beef. The Americans uſed to load 
annually about fourteen or ſixteen veſſels with 
Pond ſalt at Sal Tortuga. Before the war, large 
Nr of ſalt went from Liverpool to Ame- 


rica, and formed a conſiderable article of com- 
| merce, particularly to the ſouthern provinees, 


where it went generally in bags of four buſhels 


for family uſe, by which, dae ee 
Aan ee SAI; 


£ 
79 3 
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The Dutch uſed to he in China's kind of 
black tea (of a quality inferior to any we import) 
which was purchaſed: by the lower claſs of people 


in the northern States, on account of its being 


cheap than that which came through England. 
A num- 
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. and Philadelphis, dens otnoernedin.s (dende * 
trade, ither (directly from Holland, ot by the -" 
way of St. Euſtatia. Theſe merchants impotted 
lo · priced tons, canvaſe, and certain kinds of 
Ruſſſa and German linens, which, through the. 
relazed- ſtate of the executive powers of the 
_ Bricih government in America, and àided by 
dhe unpopularity of the revenue laws, they ound 
line difficulty or ritt in introducing through he 
various harbours, creeks, and inlets, with which 
the notthern coaſt of that continent abouuds. 
The middle and ſouthern States uſe, in common, 3 
a ſier kind of tea; and as our India eee | 
can afford to ſell. this tea on full as good, if not 
better, terms. than the Dutch, or any nation in 
Europe, there is 5 of an the Aude 
riean markets. 
The Dutch allom hs „ 3 
on the contrary; they are chargeable on exporta- 
tion with ten ſtivers per hundred pounds, and alſo 
one per cent. on their value. In England, draw- 
back of cuſtoms, at the rate of 27 J. lod. per 
cent. is allowed on all teas exported either to Ire- 3 
land or Amatics, which, on an average price o. 
35. is within a ſmall fraction of 91d. per : Y 
When America was declared independent, ſbe EN: 75 5 
courſe became a foreign ſtate, and conſequently: | 5 
vat entitled to any dtawback om tens; but gu- 
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1 mid hard happened ta the Maſt-India 
Company, by iffuing an order of Council, per- 

mitting the drawback to be continued the ſume 
as before the war. This prudent meaſute will 
America, in preference either to the Dutch or 


French market. The Dutch purchaſe hyſons bt 
a quality much inferior to ours . If the ſmug- 


gling of tea into Britain and Ireland could be 


prevented, it would not anſwer to any European 


nation to import that article directly from China. 


The conſumption of Eaſt- India muſlins; chint- 


— and other piece goods, has always been very 


confiderable.in America. The peeuliar advan- 


tages of our ſituation in India, will enable us, if | 
our „ there are e e ee Oe 


422 $I -. hot ? 


*The Dutch are ſaid to en in ſome 1 bay 


cheaper than us; but ſo flow, that in the end there is 


no great difference. Tea (Bohea) was ſold in Holland, 
during the Dutch war, from 22 to 36 ſtivres, when in 
England it was at 28. 11d. and 38. including the 23l. 10s, 
per cent. cuſtoms. The Revenue or Smuggling Com- 


mittee reports, that the average price of Bohea tea, 


from 1773 to 1782, was 28. 4d. including the 271, 10s, 
per cent. cuſtoms ; ' conſequently the drawback” being 
equal to-that, the price to the exporter was 18. 84d. 
which brings it ſo very near the Dutch price, that it 
ſeems ſome other inducement for ſmuggling into Ame- 
rica from Holland muſt have exiſted, n eee 
of price ane: eee odds 17), m 
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per is — — trade, and 
this can be had on the beſt terms from us; but 
the other ſpioes we cannot at preſent erpect to 
furniſh to as great advantage as Holland: how—- 
ever; the value of theſe articles conſumed in 
America is not great. The average quantity of 
cinnamon annually imported there before the 
war, amounted to about 1120lb; of cloves'7ootb;;) 
of nutmegs 31 golb; of ' mace gzolb. China 
earthen ware is brought to Europe merely as 
ballaſt to raiſe the teas above che danger of being 
wet; and whilfſt we continue to be the greateſt 
importers of the latter, we ſhall always be able to 
ſend the former to America on the beſt terms. | 
The average export of Eaſt- India goods to Ame- 
rica for four years, from 1767 to F770, amounted _ 
* bene e 211,581 . 18% 6d. S 
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> Sah-petre ans: Gunperoder, OS: OR 


Wil be imported cheaper than it can be wi 
in America: from whence cheapeſt, remains to 
be: decided. Eaſt-India ſalt · petre is by far the 
heſt. The attempts to make i it in America failed, 
the gunpowder; was extremely weak and unfit for 
war — The Americans, to deceive their people, 
frequently filled powder barrels with black ſand, 


&c. and carried them with their artillery, The 


| manufacture of ſalt · petre Was continued for fore \ i ; 


8 ; 
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TEA, LAWNS, &c. 
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with à view af making the people believe they 
could be fapplied with gunpowder independent 
af any aſſiſtance from Europe; hut as ſao as 
wo began to telax in blockading the · coaſt of Ame»: 

rica, thraugh the interruption- We met wich 
from France, and the demand for aur ctuizers on 
other ſervices, the ſalt · petre works were. chĩeſly 
dropped. There was no manufacture of gun 


powder in Americs before the rebelliong and both 
 ſalt-petre and gunpowder were conſiderable ar- 


ticles of exportation to that country;) · Salt-· perre 

is uſed in every family for curing' meat but the 

American ſalt · petrè as found to aud de der. 

Nr e r aw. ee 50 N 
4 dn 275 
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The conſumptich of this article is greater than 
that of cambric; and it is a queſtion, whether 
coarſe kinds of it can be had on better terms in 
Flanders, France, or Britain. Large quantities 
are made at St. Quintin, and in that part of che 


continent, and alſo in Scotland; but the mer 


kinds are run into England from Frahce and 
Flanders. In America, fine long lawns were ſub- 
ſeituted where cambries could not 10 r g 07 


AT. 
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* Great quantities are made in 1 as 


-d England ; but there win be a competition 
4 „ . 
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> 2d — . | 
i P. 
- dh Flanders: The improvements lately made | 
in the manufacture of threads of all kinds; parti - 
_ eylarly in Scotland, muſt probably ſecure to Great 
— Britain the greateſt part of the demand for this 
article! During the war, conſiderable quantities 
| [on from Britain to Holland and France," t | 
| bo from nen to ebenen achte 
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AS an article of exportation fro om Ame- 


ca, the does not raiſe a fiftieth | part © of her con- | 
ſumption. _ She formerly got it through Englan 
and olland, from the Baltic; hut America has 
lttle to ſend to the Baltic, and a cargo for Ame- 
rica could not eafily be made up there. The ſoil 
of the ſettled colonies was, not. in general rich 
enough for hemp; it failed at leaſt from different 
circumſtances; froſts came on too ſoon in ſame 
parts, The bounties given on the exportation 
of hemp fram America to Britain, had nat pr ro- 
duced any grear effect. revious o the revolt, 
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[ry 


Britain, ir in one year at * per ton, amounting 
to 67841. 178. 5d. ſterling. The report of the 
| Governor of Squth Carolina, in. the year 1765. 
Nays, the provincial bounty has been paid for | 

10 5,900 cwt. of hemp; which not being yet the 


bei, 4s. conſumed here, or ent to STD. 
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WINE. 


De; ben ische pes the bert ſummer will | 
produce ſome that will receive the parliamentary 
bounty. - This ſhews the American hemp was 
of an inferior kind, and explains the reaſon why © 
the European cordage was preferred. America 
may, in due time, grow ſufficient for her o. 
conſumption. Between the Ohio and the Miſſiſ- : 
fippi, it is ſaid, there are many thouſand acres of 
native hemp; but not ſo good as that planted and 
cultivated. Labour, however, is ſo much cheaper 
; in Ruſſia, that hemp may be ſent to America 
cheaper than it. can be raiſed and drefſed 2 


t 


©, 


br hich cannot. be ſupplied by o, 
Britain 10 eee N 
ä nn * 19 10 
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1 
The wines conſumed i in Autos are Madeira, 


(generally an inferior ſort called New-York wine 
or rather Teneriffe wine, under the name 7 
Madeira) Liſbon, Fayal, and ſome ſherry. 
have hitherto compoſed nineteen twentieths - 
the whole « ever conſumed i in the American States. 
The quantity of port and claret has been com- 
paratively inconfiderable, The Americans may 
now import wines directly from the countries 

| which produce them, and will perhaps "ule mote 
French wines chan they did; They could. not 

ih | heres 


2 43447 ARC T | wins. ; 
| heretofore get them cheap through Britain, 
becauſe they leſt a great part of the duties un- 


N ' drawn back ; and wines will be run cheaper 


_ through the American States, both to che Weſt 
Indies and Canada, &c. unleſs all the duties are 
drawn back on re- exportation from hence. At 
preſent, all wines, except from the Azores, muſt 
be brought and; landed in England for payment 
of a heavy duty, of which 30. 108. per ton is re- 
tained on re- exportation. This, with the great 
additional charge of freight, inſurance and leak- 
age, wilt operate as'a prohibition, and the carty- 
ing of that- article will be loſt to this country, if 
not immediately remedied. Wine from Madeira, 
Fayal, &c. is ſubject to a duty of zl. per ton, 
which on Madeira wine, amounts to, 1ol. per 
cent. but owing to the cheapneſs of Fayal wine, 
the ſame duty amounts to gqcQ per cent. which ſhould 
now be altered or taken off, otherwiſe our remain- 
ing colonies will be on a worſe footing than the 
American States, and would be ſupplied through 


them, who of courſe would Pe the carriers of that 7 
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9 N to make wine in Ameriea have hitherto 
failed. Some have imputed it partiy to the luxuriancy 
of the vegetation, and partly to the ſudden ſhowers to 
which the ſouthern and middle Colonies are tabjekt, | 
and a hot ſun which is apt immediately after to beam 
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vine. But others ſay the trials have not been fair; 
that there have been no attempts to plant vineyards, and 
to make wines, except by priynte gentlemen for their 
own conſumption; and that it is not owing either to the 

rains or heats, that wines are not made for ſale in Ame- 


rica, becauſe neither rain nor heat are more prevalent in 
many of the provinces than they are in the wine coun- 


tries; and the reaſon why the people have n6t attempted 


to make vineyards is, becauſe the ground with eafy cul- 


tivation produces an immediate profit, and it takes fix. 
or ſeven years to bring a vineyard to yield any corifi< . 
derable profit. Above 30 years ago, a provincial act 
paſſed. in South Carolina, by which a bounty of. 601. 


proclamation money, was to be given to any body 
that ſhould produce a pipe of ſound merchantable wine, 


made from vines of the growth of che colony. In con- 


| ſequence thereof, a man of the name of Thorpe, did 


receive the bounty for three pipes; his vineyard was 


within thirty miles of Charles-Town, and was under 


the care of a certain Portugueſe whom he had procured - 
for that purpoſe; but he dying, his executors converted 
the land to other uſes. A ſecond experiment has fince 
been made at a place. near the Long Canes, about w- 
hundred miles from Charles-Town, and ſome of the 5 
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88 py BRANDIES 
fa long: as Gad Weſt-lodia' rum. can; be bad 
from 15, 3d, to 28. per galley, which was the cafe, 
3nd the people preferred it; but the importation af 
brandy will be from France and Spain. The nor- 
thern Cobanies will hardly cneourage it, as it would 
witerfere with their diftillerics of malafſes received 
in return for their ſupplies to. the French iſlands. - 
Spaniſh Rrandies are not fo good in quality, bur 
are generally confiderably cheaper than the 
French ; and for-this reaſon very large quanti- 
ties have been known to go ſome years to France, 
after a ſucceſſion of ſhort vintages, even to the 
extent of 10, 15, and 20,000 pipes, including 
what was {ent to Dunkirk and other parts: of 
Flanders, for the uſe of Engliſh fmugglers : but 
when the vintage is plentiful in France, the quan- 
tity wanted from Spain is ſmall, and ſome years 
ſcaree any. There is not more brandy made in 


wine ſent hither was not good. The hills in the Chero- 
kee country, it was believed, would produce good wine; 
but while the Iudiaus remain poſſeſſed of that territory, 
a trial will be impracticable. The grapes of the moſt 
parts of Europe grow with very eaſy management, in 
the middle Colonies; good wines have been made near 
Philadelphia of the native grape. Perhaps, to ingraft 
the European on the. native grape might anſwer. But 
if making a little wine by private gentlemen, is the only 
proof that Ameries will be 4 wing n. England 
might pretend to the ſame. 
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* 5 SWEET OIL, RAISINS, &c : 
Portugal than is neceſſary for the conſumption of 


the country, and to mix with her wines. Some 
brandies are made in America from - peaches, . 


but it is ſcarce; ſome is made from apples and 
malt: fome Germans ſettled at the Congarees, 
about 100 miles from Charles- Town, mage brandy. 
from barley, of great ſtrength, and not ill flavour 
ed; but, in general, even N 3 rum is 
ne to American brandies, 5 


& 'E N E A. 

- his article is in o leſs demand than brandy, ahd 
will be imported from Holland: it may ſoon be 
made in America, being diſtilled from rye. Re- 
duced lands, that no longer will bear wheat or 
Indian corn, will bear that grain. Gin of conſi- 
derable eſtimation is made at-Maidſtone in Kent, 
bur as yet not in ſufficient ds for * 
ation. 1 


Sweet Oi, Raifms, Figs, — and other 
* 7 uit , 


The importation, which is not of a capital 
-amount, will, for the moſt part, be made from 


Spain and Portugal, from whence and Italy, they 
-were chiefly — oy the wart. 
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CAMBRICS. 
Rein _— MBRICS. 


The conſumption of .this article in the Ameri- 
can States is not to a conſiderable. amount: it 
wil probably increaſe very much when it can be 
got cheaper than heretofore, and it may be had on 
the beſt terms from France and Flanders. 
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WHALE AND COD FISHERIES. 


The imports Jadins brews Yhus enwmerated and 
conſigered, it is of importance to attend to the ex- 
ports from America to Farbpe, zy with re Ame- 

News are to pty for the yoolle in porte. They 5 | 
ann 


The produce of the Whale and Cod Fiſheries, 
viz. Whale Oil, Bone, Fins, and Salted Fiſh. 
Whate oil, bone, and fins, being enumerated 
axticles, could only be ſent from the Ame- 
rican Colonies to Great Britain, or ſome other 
part of the Britiſh dominions. If permitted to 
be received from the American States on the 
ſame terms as formerly, we ſhall encourage a 
foreign manufacture to the prejudice of one of 
our own moſt eſſential branches of trade. This 
fiſhery can be carried on to more advantage from 
Nova Scotia *, St. John's, Canada, and Newfound- 
land, than from any other place, particularly to 
Hudſon's Bay, and Davis's Straits, where the 
Americans, before the war broke out, caught a 
great number of fiſh which yiclded oil and bone. 
Within the gulph of St. Lawrence, the ſea-cow 
and porpoiſe fiſheries have produced a very conſi- 


* Above 100 ſhallops were on the ſtocks at one time 
the laſt winter, at Port Roſway. 
= derable - 
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* 
' © WHALK any COD Fis ERES. 
Ante Gmacley er di. for ſome years paſt, The 
whale Sſhery on the American coat was fo much 
exhauſted * before the rebellion, that the New 
 Roplanders' went to the coaſts of Africa and 
Brazil, the Falkland Iflands, the Weſtern Hands, = 
and the coat of Ireland; the oil was carried ts 
America, and hearly the whole fent to the Britith 
markets. The quantity of &il Exported to Greut 
Britvin alone, on an àverage of Three years, ending 
with 1996, ftom North America, including our 
retaining! colotiits,' was 4862 tons, at 1 fl. per 
ten in Amertiva, 4,430. and u the place of 
ſale at 211. per ton, 102, 1oal. It is obvious that 
this trade dun be carried on to greater advantage 
to the above-mentioned places from Britain and 
Kelund than from Ametice, as a double voyage 
would de uyoided. The whale Hſheries requiring 
nothing but what Our own trade ſupplies, it 'wil - 
be che greateſt abſurdity c Ahe any foreigners 
to introduce whale oil, bone, or fins; it would be 
a great check to our navigation, and no mono- 
poly is more neceſſary for the benefit. of our ſhip- | 
* | American, oi 2 a fins thould 
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fitted ho Americans kae tot © out market. There. 
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- WHALE any COD FISHERIES, 
Stan — — So duty as Dutch; no reaſon can 
- poſſibly. be affigned againſt it. The New Eng - 
landers-have no market of conſequence for their, 
oil and fins but Britain; that eſſential branch may 
he acquired by us. The Nantueket men gained 
from-100,000). to 180, oool. per annum by the 
chale fiſhery. The Dutch and Flemings have 
taken in one year, from one houſe in London, 
between 4 and 500 tons of oil. Two hundred 


tons have been ſent from one houſe through them 


to France. We can continue to ſupply theſe mar- 


kets r than The een for che ne 


above given. 
The 8 cod fiſhery is is an 3 


importance both to the commerce and to the 
marine of Great Britain. This ſubject comprehends 
three diſtinct objects: iſt, The people employed in 


taking and curing the fiſh, may, with great proprie- 
ty, be e N I _ 


— 


. - * - 


fiſhery, from eighteen to twenty-five fail of ſhips annu- 
Ay. This-year (1784) on account of the high duty. 
which falls on whale oil imported from the American 
States, about ſeventy are failed from the port of Lon- 
gon alone, and there is an extraordinary increafe »of 
veſſels from all the out-ports. If any free port is ofta., 
bliſhed, American oil will be ſmuggled into ſuch port, 
and tranſported from . thence to all. the Britiſh Weſt 
us well as to this country, to the ruin of ous, 


Foy whale fiſhery. 


ufuatty went from the port it ARE 


* . 2 bring 
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e 42> WHALE any COBUISHERIES. 
n eee a certain commodity. or — ; 
ture, which, when perfected, becomes a valualle... 
article of ex This trade is certainly a 
great —— 0508 as it pony freight s 
upwards of 200 ſail of veſſels directly! to Europe, : 
chiefly to Spain, Portugal, and Italy ; for neither 5 
England, France, nor the naghery kingdoms of I 
Europe, take any quantity of the American hz 
and 3dly, The Newfoundland fiſhery i is, wirhont ' 
0 the moſt extenſive nut ſery for ſeamen, 
| and thoſe of the very beſt ſort. Fiſhgries, coaſt- 
ing trade, and northern voyages, prodyce. hardy | 
and intrepid ſeamen; African and Indian voyages 
deſtroy many, and debilitate more. 10 all the 
| fiſhing veſſels from the Weſt of England, Ire- 
land, 14 iſlands of Guernſey and. Jerſey *, be. 
fide the ordinary complement of mariners, there | 
are a number of apprentices and hired ſervants 
| employed in raking and curing the fiſh, Theſe 15 
apprentices and ſervants likewiſe take their tour 
of the ordinary duty of the ſhip, whereby they 
ſoon become tolerable ſeamen. Beſides the large 
yeſſels, there are upwards of 2000 boats or 


The iſlands of Jerſey and Guernſey fend a confi. 
derable number of fiſhing veſſels to Newfoundland, and 
before the war carried on a large trade to the eaſtern 
part 5 ann . 


Fo * 
© thallops 


\ 
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| of Newfoundland, the gulph of St. Lawrence, 
Nova Scotia, &c. Theſe finalt veſſels feldom 


8 along more, en the ee Mind In each 
of them is alſo a number of apprentices and hired 


— 


112 er Hr anD cop F ISHERIES. 
Baller employes in caching ſiſh en the banks 


yo any diſtance from the land; they chiefly fiſh 


fervants; a part of whoſe time is employed om 


thore in erecting ſtages, and in drying and curing 


the fiſh. In he year 1772, the number of per- 


ſons employed in the fifheries of Newfoundland. 


ant our remaining colonies, amounted to about 
$5,000, including boys e, which are more than 
double the number that were employed in the trade 
of the Anericah States, and this is excluſive of the 
ſeamen employed in the other branches of trade 
in Canada and Nova Scotia. From this nurſery, | 
upon the breaking out of a war, our navy has 


ſeldom failed of receiving a large and feafonable 


fupply of men, who, by a little attention of the 


' officers, ſoqn became acquainted with the duty of 
; large hips. 


| A fhllop is from ten to twenty tons, and has fails | 


faſhioned like the luggers f in England, | 


i Muck (he greater part go from Britain and Inajnd._ 
excay years. Wanne in the e . 
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average of the fame period 60,620 quintals 
* dried "iſh, and 6280 barrels of pickled, purs _ | 
8 Fi Newfount Aland and Nova Scotia'bythe  — + 
New Englanders, ie gxghange. far. ſome articles | 
Fry rovitions, New-England rum, ſugar, molaſfess &« 
Y mould be 2 from the former, and 5 
ded to the fiſhery of the Jatter, to know the 
er tate of thoſe fiſheries, / vhich will make qur 5 
Mey 250 ve 620,00 1 Gals and reduce that 5 
tie Amencac States N 285,000 quint as. 
* * number of bl e 


8 


bt 


F 


| 4 5 A 
V. As v COD " 
of te ab. the quay of. fit 

from Newfound 


'  Gathern States, and conſumed there, might hexe. 
been added; The annual S of dried 


and. pickled fiſh in the Britiſt Weſt Indies on ant + 
/ and 16,144 


our on Fisheries. They will Kaye a confiderable Ee 
mare of the ſupply of the foreign Welt-Itidia  . -- 


-HMands, The part which Britiſh 1 
| Todi iſlands 8 now, n 


1 ſhipping to the ee e 


| Britain, except only that part which was ex- 
pended in the purchaſe of the confiderable 


| Ses Which were conftatifly ſmugg led 1 
Eugland, contrary to tie 2 as of 5 75 
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Indies Was not ſent, as it was to Europe, in entire 


ot other proviſions, dunber, o 


fiſheries, Which the Ameriean States had over the' _ 
tipping from Europe, they alſo had, by being 


poſſeſſed of the greater ſhare of che carrying 
trude of America to and from the Weſt Indies, a 


profitable and conſtan employment for their ſiſni · 
ing veſſels during winter, .whilt- our ſhips 


wexe laid up for four or five months in that ſea- 


ſon in the ports of Dartmouth, Poole, &c. Nova 


2 ee, iſland of St. John +; eſpecially 


c 
: 


\ + | 
e N D.. * 


. * The coaſt round «i iſland of St. John, in be 
| galph of St. Lawrence; abounds with e every ſort of 6th. Y 


. The foil! of the iſland is excellent in many parts, and 


| capable of great improvement; and, in the preſent ſlate 
of things, is an object highly intereſting to government 
No country” will afford better puſture for cattle, and 


F proviſions of all kinds may be raiſed in great ö 8 | 


There is a ſea - co fiſhery at the Magdalene iſlands in 
the vicinity of the coaſt, which, if carried on, would 
turn to good account. This iſland abounds with fine 
uon for merchanit tips; and there are three very. 


©: 58 good harbours for ſhips of war in ſummer. As to po- 


pulation, it increaſed, during the four years immediate-. 
_ ly ſabſeguent to its ſeparation from Nova Scotia, as a 


government, from about 200 to near 3000 inhabitants. PN 
The Ahern here may be eaſily proteRed in time of 
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2 1.:01214 COWBALE ans CoD FISHERIES. 
| het they are i a more ad vuneed ſdate of ſotxle- © 
| ment 4 than they are ar preſent; wilt fm mord 
advantageouſty than the American Stutes, being 
nearer, and conſequently at mucb ſeſs expencey 
and can take advantage of the firft:of the ſoaſbn. 
They will ſoon be able to filpply dar Woſt- India 
rMands amply witli fiſh, proviſiont, and bomber; 8 
and hy our preventing the States from purticipa 
ting in the carrying reade; the fiſhery. will be 
greatly promoted, as the veſſels belonging to our 
own colonies, employed in that” branch, will 
reap the benefit which formerly gave the people 
of New. England fo great an advantage, viz / con- 


ſtant employment during the winter for."theif 
ng x veſſels. | 


"The fihing W are more 10 iow 8 
ad there is clear weather on ſhore. for curing their fiſh, 
A reuniori of this province with N ova Scotia has been | 


mentioned; z It ſeems by no means, adviſable; 5 it would 


a4 KP TFH 


un, No places are ſo fit. for commanding 
the gulph of St. En as this iſland and Cape | 


reton, 25 WO DRAR 
: 


17 Even Canada, on an Wenne of FF years, end- 


ing 1 1774. exported 344928 een * dried aſh, and 
782 barrels of pickled fiſh. 5 


7 een 2 
be inhabitants eee ee | 
of a year, d b from 12 ar. eee | 
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every advantage, or to embtroit us hereafter; But moit 


n 8 


ee e WHALD es cop FISHERIES. 
There ate many places on the cbaſts of NG 
Sootir v and Cansdaj purtivalarly in the bay eg 
Ohaleur and Gaſpay, Where, at certain ſcaſods 
large gquuntities of cod are taken in 'theflorts; 
ee damen ahbe in that province} and zb 
Ahne (1902239 ie evo rf 0 2265 
7 1 vin not be eaſſ to ind, in any treaty. that ce 5 
was made, a ſtipulation equal to the following; it is h 
part of the 3d article of the Proviſional Articles: oP 
American fiſhermen ſhall have liberty to dry a züd cars 
fich itt ary of the unfettled bays, Barbburs, and crerks 
of Nova Scotia, Magdalene iſfands, aud Labradote, To 
Vong is the ſame ſhull remain unſetiled“ It does net 


appear what put poſe it could anfwer, but zo give-up 


fortunately an unexpe&edly rapid population will ena D 
ble government to declare Nova Scotia, at leaſt, ſettled. | 
Every, creek has now. fome inhabitauts, and, our ſhips 
f war, ſhould have orders accordingly. France did not 
intend. the American States ſhould- have a ſhars of the 
Newfoundland fiſhery, which, it is faid, coming to the 
| knowledge of the American Godhmifciieg "bo 
 mediately, aud without the knowledge of che Freuck 
miniſters, and-contrary to orders from Congreſs, tub —- 
denly figned the Proviſſonal Articles with our 'negoci- 
ator, who, (ignorant of the above”. circumſtance; al- 
though known. to many at Paris) had gxp/ained; that he 
Vas ready to fign on any terms, and readily give. up the 
Newfoundland fiſhery, France alſo intended Spain 
_ hould have had Eaſt Louiſiana, Our negociatot, with | 
great liberality, gare up that country, which had been 
5 conquered from, us; but it has not yet appeared | that : 
Spain i is willing to RR her Ty 
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Z* 314875 WHALE au Cop FISHERIES. 
quiph of St. Lambs on the Canada, Labra- 
Gore ®, and Nova Scotia ſbores, i is unqueſtion- 

ably the beſt! in the world. The colonies were 
accuſtomed, long before che war, to carry on a 
very extenfive fiſhery at Louiſbourg, and other 
parts of Nova Scotia, particularly at Spaniſh * 
River and Canſo. From the Maſſachuſets only, 
near, if not quite, one hutdred fail of vellch, | 
from 40 to 60 tons, were employed i in this bufi- 
neſs. The cuſtom was to fit out, early! in the 
ſpring, with proviſions and other ſiores, ſufficient 
- to laſt, the ſummer, and in the autumn; when 
the fiſhing ſeaſon was over, they returned to their 
homes; with from fix to 800 quintals of fiſh fit for 
marker, and about one ton of oil for each veſſel. * 

In the year 1763, about eighty or ninety loops 
were cinployed from New England in the whale 
fiſhery, carrying chirteen men each; juſt before 
the war, they increaſed to one hundred and fixty 
| fail. The cod fiſhery, in 1763, employed about 

two hundred and. fifty ſchooners, carrying each 
nine men, wh ich were increaſed before the war to 
more than three hundred ſail. About forty, fail, 
employed in the mackerel fiſhery in the year 
1763, were increaſed to one hundred fail, carry. 
* from Hye co ſever men. "The whale veſſels | 


| 


| The principal trade to 3 55 conſt 2 Lad was. 
from the old Colonies: ſo much of the produce of that 

trade as was not conſumed i in the old Colonies was ex- | 

| ported to Great Britain. 


Hr, 


= £ 
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| we Fein 8 cighty tons, cod veſſels from 

ſorty to ſeventy tons, and en veſſels Een BY 

twenty to fort. ＋ | 11 | | 
It ſhould never be the policy of England to 0 

give a particular encouragement to ſedentary fi. 7 

eries at the diſtance of 3000 miles, as they interfee 
o much with the fiſheries. carried on from the 

coaſts of Great Britain and Ireland. Experience 

| has ſhewu, that during our wars we never could 

procure any American ſailors from the greatamur- _ 

ſery of their fiſhery, partly indeed from the bad 

policy of protecting from the preſs, by, kk 

parliament, the American failors, thereby, ex- 7 

empting them from the public ſervice. Thus 5 

the American enjoys all the advantages, while 

our fiſhermen are e to dat inconvenience 

and n; 3 l Bs inen | 
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1 confiderable export from the northern Colo 
nies to ſeveral countries, particularly to the Britin 
and foreign 'Weſt-India iſlands; but if the whale 
fiſheries to the Weſtern Iflands, Africa, Brafil, 
 Eaulkland's Ifland, &c. are properly encouraged, - 


cis article would be manufaftured here cheaper 7 


and better than in the American States, and we 
ould: underſell them even in the Weſt Indies. 
It is evident, that much more ſpermiceti has 

been imported here than the trifling amount of 
duty, viz. 38 J. 6s. 44. (which appears in the 

| Cuſtom-bouſe books of laſt you): conveys an a 
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THING I ASPERMACETI CANDLES. - 
Hen'of ; 4r will be inquired, kw ten ia 
manufactures ' of candles, in.different parts of the 
kingdom, been ſupplied with this artĩeleg that at 
Full, in particular, eee | 
ſpermaceti candles for home conſumption, than 
che whole of this article entered fur three wyears 
could have ſupplied. The truth is, that in al 
importations of white oil from Newfoundland, or 
from any other of the late colonies in Ametica, 
chere ĩs a mixture of ſpermaceti.  'Spermacetibe+ 
ing rated as a drug, pays a high duty of 171. 728. 
per ton, hen imported from the Colonies, which 

atnounts almoſt to a prohibirion, aud ſoems to be 
intended as ſuch; and as it requires the greateſt 
care and attention to aſcertain the quantity in.cach 
butt or caſk of oil, which can be done only by 
drawing ſamples with a proper inſtrument for 
that purpoſe, this care and ceremony, it is appre» 
_ hended, is but tob often diſpenſed \with, and the 
whole paſſed as oil, notwithſtanding conſiderable 
quantities of ſpermaceti are therein, which, are 
afterwards ſold to the 1x 4G though oply 
the. e dury fins been, paid. e 


| Spermaceti atlas us dc ht * 
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At ei ente 1. 


e articles; bare been. of n | 
in the American exportations than che produce 

of dhe fiſheries, as appears in the Tables of tbe. 
Appendix > but, excepting the inſtance of three 
or foug years, there never was any market in 
Eurdpe for the wheat and wheat flour of America, e 
except. in Spain and Portugal, and the ports of — ö 
the Mediterranean *. Before the war, the wheat MN 
of Capads began to be in great demagd in Barce= . 
lona,y, and other parts of Spain, It keeps much 
better, on the paſfage, and in a hot climate, un. 
_ manyſactured,, than in the ſtate of flour +. Th. 

5 and Portugueſe gave it the preference 

that; account, as well as from the advantage. 

— derived from being the manufaRturers them: 
lelres.;, it may, howeyer,. be the intereſt of the - 
b to give every encouragement to „ 
eredting of corn mills in their own country, for 

the ſake of ſupplying the, Weſt Indies, the fiſhe - 
ties, c. Portugal and Spaniſh wines were taken 
P ſremgs- rene in Canada 5 


| „ Great quantities of wheat and other gran are int 
| portetF into Liſbon from Sicily, Sardinia and Frattce. 


+ The Free : and Candi! Review quotes this 1 
thus: „ The; noble author acknowledges, that Canadian 
$ flour will not keep at ſea, nor in tþe air of the Welt 

Indies.“ The, Free. and Candid , author is eqn 
eee | ani he? bo 
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*/ {WHEAT axp FLOUR. 
near 500 tons were annually imported, and between 
eight and nine tons of Madeif. There was no 
winter wheat in Canada previous to 1763. In 
1774, vaſt quantities of both that and fummer 
wheat were exported, near 500,000 buſhels,” with | 
which above 100 veſſels were loaded for Europe, 
befides what was ſent in flour and biſcuit to the 


Weſt Indies and fiſheries, and 100,000 buſhels' - 
were left in hand for want of ſhips to export 2 


them“. In five or fix years, three or 400 fall 
might be employed from Canada in this and other 
branches. Our Weſt⸗ India iflands will de under 
no neceſfity of drawing ſupplies from the Ame- 
rican States, and the importation of their Wheat 
flour ſhould” be Prohibited, when the Britiſh 
Hands and our remaining "colonies can ſupplx 
chis article +. The merchants of Philadelphia, 
the capital of the corn country, ſent hips" to 
| Quebec to load with wheat, from thence to Eu- 


- "rope : on an average of three years, ending 1774; 


2325,44 bumels of wheat, and 483 1 barrels of 


Hour, were exported: from Quebec; ald 4969 | 
buſhels of oats, and 4753 buſhels of peas. Ca- 
nada can per the * fiſheries with 
| . 
e e yearn, ali e nI- 
| OE TIO rom 5 OT 9914 
tons, a 7 25 
2 For the quantity of flour Wa in u the Bricifh/ | 
. Wen Indies, and for other particulars, ſee the article 
four and bread, under the exports 1 North Anterica 
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flour and biſcuit. France will not allow, except | 
States to ſupply her fiſherics in. North America, 
French fiſhing / ſhips, going out, have nothing 


elſe to carry, except implements for fiſnery, 
| and. ſalt. 11. There has been a great conteſt be- | 
tween the miniſter of France, and the French 
:metchants, &c. The latter inſiſted, that the Ame · 
riean States ſhould not be permitted to carry 
four to their Weſt-India iſſands, and gained 
chkir pbint. The policy is obviouſly; guad. It 
is abſurd in any mother country. to allow ſtrangers 
ro ſuppiy. heir colonies, when every market poſ 
ble ſhould be apened that can - encourage. agri- 
culture. England ſhould uſe the ſame policy as 
France to encourage her agrieulture, eſpecially = 
Canada, Nova Scotia, and the American States, 
are likely to have maſt of the corn trade which 
Eugland had. In war time, the importation of 
flour from America has uſually been allowed into 
the French iſlands but, in peace, it is prohibited 
choth in the Dutch and French ſettlements, thoſe 
nations knowing the advantage of ſuꝑply ing and 
_ "Eryiag it themſelves. A foreign veſſel, having 
en. barrels of our in ar al en, would 18 
19 4 be conſſcated. ft e 
Wheat is not be beſt . PM, the eee 
Wee e depebd on; becauſe, in general, the de- 
: . France and: Britain 
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| 3 _ A hates a- ſcarcity; und che 


| American States will find ether«competitors,? he- 
= ades Canada and Nova Scotia, in the ports of Spain | 
| K - 

| 


und Portugal. The in grait ruined 
more traders dete than every other branch 
of buſineſs there. The Ametican veſſel fometimies 
made its voyage to Spain or Portugal before ours, 
from London or the Eaſtcoaft, got out of tho OhAn- 
nel; but veſſels may go from aur Sour S in aa 
fortnigkt. The paſſage from Ameriva is about 
five or ſix weeks; freight nearly the ſame tum 
Ameriea br London to Spain or Portugal The 
, 2 with us 2 —— 
5 we had, tea en upon n ave- 
tage of ſive years, they had peteived fromSpain . 
and Parrtugal upwards of 'g26,000% peramium 
for that grain. It is a furtunate circumſtanos, 
ariſing from che independence of America; phat 
cke Þritiſh iſles may rogain, in 2 conſiderablr 
fAdegree, the ſupply of our Weſtdndia iflands. with 
| pPrecad and flour. The awerage crop uf went in 


* 
. 


| America is from fifteen to <ighteen- buſhels per 
5 nere; weight per buſhel, from -e 
| three pounds; Afry-oight 'pounds are the muer- * 
| chantable weight; average price per buſhel; 25; 
x ſterling. The weevil has been extremely deſtruc- 

|| | rv co whom in Ameri, and ors fee | 
| 

| nearly: deſtroyed the erop. 
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The quantity of wheat annually ex ported from - 

. Ameiics, on an average of three years, viz! 18, 
' A969, . 1570, mounted to 810,460 22 
ieh Grear Britain took 54,768 buſhehso! 
e quantity of flour and biſcuit antually/ex- 

Ported in the above time, amounted; ow awwro- 
| E r 
Great Britain, 2077 tons. 2057 ent 
Dur a very ſmall b of ee 

"2 cxported in the ſtate of bread, char is, biſcust 
enn I ain 
4 APE Sr. A VES LUMBER 
eee Op TO eee us general. it Teen br - 
4 i hie vas d confdireble article to Spalt and. | 
Tortuga, and to ſome ether parts of Eni I 
allo eee eee dec EF TT: = 


| —_ aten ak Now urpoſes is £3: 
OY 18 Nov th, N | F 
9 W eee 5 


12 e un- 
touched cheyu will afford, for à long [Tins to 

_ coin wimottiplentiful ſupply, whilſt tunher has 
already beo carce in moſt of N 


Adee 0 ds or Colon 


bed for ſome articles, FEES — 8 — is 
© dearery iris moſtly for eng, 
PF. 4 $i 1 ** {A 6.58 ©q +1180 -. V 154,68 
2 1s, Wer og; 


* Al * iber of the country + Vermont ropnd 

? "vi Champlain, and even as 'bigh as 'South-Bay and 

EG Skeneſboroafh, 1 muſt go from "Quebec. "I Ton 
in thoſe parts is incxhaullible, 
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maty for; all ſhips in the tobacco trade, io denusge 
.vith batrel and hogſhead ſtaves, and? to_fiow as 


many 45 paſſible among the hogſheads. Theſe 
were fold. for. the uſe of the herring fiſheries, 


and for rum putcheons. far the Weſt Indies, 
which were made in Great. Britain during the 
cat, and ſent- gut filled enn articles 


from hence. ANY FROM RFA nt. 


Paſſamaquaddy __ St. John's river, in Nova 


Scazia,.are well furniſhed with -white onk fit for 
ſtaves. The lumber trade has not yet been well 


_ eftablihed in that province; ' only «ſmall capital 
is neceſſary for it; it may require a little time, 
but there can be no doubt of ſueceſs. The 


quantities; of lumber and ſtaves Pic" et 5 
may be ſeen in the Tables of the Appendix. ente 


„ -/ 
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:. 2. tilt ©9753 Tubentine, oxi i 11 
Being enumeratedd articles, couldonly. be ex- 
ported to Great Britain or the Britiſh ſettlements, 


| nn fra Norch Carolina. iris 


The quantity of theſe axficles annually export: = 
ed, on an average of thre years, Viz. 1768; 476 6; 3799, 2 
and 1770, Was as follows : . a 
3 


EB 3] N. Due H 101 * 1 Lai 2 Is end 
D Barrels. Thy a 4. 6. Ships, 
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- 82,366 ar 6 vs 29,799 16 %% 
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The wore ur th prices a the pore af expe 
tation , 8 F A. £6147 5 4 os 7 44177 Eee W TI , 
It 3 yer appear, tar theſe commotion: | 
can be made to advantage, or in fufficient'quan- . 


tities for exportation, but in the ſouthern pro- 
 vinces, where the ſandy, poor ſoil towards the ſea, 


produces the pine in gteat plenty, from When 
turpentine and tar are extracted. This pine chiefly: 
abotinds in North Carolina, and is found from 


the ſouthern Cape of Virginia, to Cape Florida, 


from fifty to one hundred miles in depth along 
the coaſt.” It is not found in foreſts; or in quan- 


1 tities, north of Virginia. It is known in Britain 
by the name of Pineaſter. All pines! contain 
dome turpentine, and tar may be got from a 55 


ſorts of that tree, but not plentifully; the Scotch 
and ſtone pine are generally excepted. It is 


ttacted even from the branches of the yellow pine? 


- =O 1 


the tree itſelf being too valuable to be turned is 


fuch a putpoſQ. r e 78 
e eee the wit,” "proved - 755 
donſideruble articles of commerce, and aſſiſted 


dy the bounty, employed a number of ſhips; 


Theſe: articles, Nags 8 hai pts 


5 conſidere d as raw materials for two conſiderable 


manufaQures, carried on before the year 1776, 


at Hull, for inland conſumption and exportation, 
to a gteat extent, and very advantageouſly for the 
ne FO Ia on iy into ry 


** 91 
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|  diterranean and ſouthern countries; by means of 


the dounty we underſold the northern coumries. 
| Tunpontine was made into oil and ſpirit of tur- 
pentine ; an article of confidereble- conſequence f 
in commerce, and of which there ie a great 
conſumption in preparing ne n bes- 

niſhes, xc. | 

oa — HRS m Ann : 
tar. were imported annually. into Hull from Ame - 
rica. That, town was afterwards ſupplied from 
| Azcbanget and the Baltick ; the quantity, how 
ever, much diminiſhetl; the export to the Medi- 
terranean} was loſt, Before the war, with the 

help of the bounty, American tar could be aſſard- 

ed at 118. per barrel. The price to the confumer 

vaſe to 355. on the breaking out of the war-. The 
boumy on tar was near the firſt. price, via. g. Gd. 
N and by advantage oi the exchange, equal to a gd. 


Before the American revolt, Ruſſia tar was whothy: 


wade in the neighbourhood of Archangel, and 
was almoſt entirely bouglm up by the» Dutch it 
might be put on board from 38. 6d. to near 66. 


Kerling per barrel. The freight amounts to für. 


a much 2 from North Caralina. The mviga- 
1 tion is more dangerous, and upon account ot the 

das and ſtorms of the northern ſeas, there are dur 
2 few; months in the ſummer, white the days ar 

long, that the trade is open. The Americans ac 

not confined to the ſummer ſeaſon in their trade from 


| 2386 1 : | 
the tn des; 19084 W . 

Te price of Swediſh tar is fill bighet than that” | 
from Archangel; and it was only during the Ames 
Heut war, that the ſuperadded demand from Great = 
Britain," and the greater general confuniption in 
wit, raifed the price of tar in Ruſfia and Sweden; = 
Wk oc Bend it to be made in many parts of | 
thoſe countries where it had not been made be- 
fore; and in much greater quantities in other parts 
"The war being over, the people of Carolina wil 
be üble to return to the making of tar in large 
quantities; and if they can put it free om beard 
ak 38. per barrel, they may Mill have the advan 
tage of the Britih market for much the greatet 
part of our conſumption of this article. Tt is ap- 
Pfebended the Dutch may alſo go to Carolina for 
5 tar, 2844 increaſing the demand, advance the. 
| But tiaval ſtores ate now admftted ite 
our ports from the American States, on the Tame 
eee eee eee 


mit? CO Bett eee ene nn ry iy 


2 ne "'x" Anise Weng Wee is de, . 
ment duty (hould' Have fallen en these atticles when 

© hinported in Americus bottun as-is the caſe Wü all 
other nations, and nene if imported in Britiſi atm 


. 7. 


| farthen-t encourage our carrying trade; leſs drawhack 


ſhould be. allowed: om articles carried in, American 
Mapping. Thom in 6 tony. of 319. eee 
iron. drought from the 'Baltic in foreign, ſhips, than. in 

_ Bt Valle, and of 1, 915d. 3 8 
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of 1254 the laſt Se barrels) on pitcb -o#& 
tar; from all other places, exvept the, Britiſh do: 
minions, will act as a bounty in favour of this 
| article from the American States. No other 
bounty, therefore, ſeems neceſſary. If the me; 
rican tar is of an inferior quality it is not reaſons 
able a bounty ſhould be allowed, on it, except 
from dependem golonies. If it were of, a ſupe- 


rior, quality, for the ſake of ſecuring 3. mopopaly: 5 


tg ourſelves; it might be reaſanable to give a 
bounty: The beſt reaſon for engoutaging a trade 
with the American States for theſę articles , 
that our merchants would procure. them in barter 8 
for the manufactures of this country... This ads 
great national advantage; but tar being noWWW . 

ſtaple article, from Ruſſia and Sweden, th | 
countries may conſider a. bounty gixen to an inde 
pendent ſtate, as a great diſadvantage to their 
ſubjects; they might, perhaps, in return give 


other nations an adyantage.over ps, in "exporting | 
from their dominions, hemp, flax, and iron, which 


are articles we cannot be well ſupplied with from 


number of Britiſn ſhips, our trade to Ruſſia being 
almoſt entirely conducted in Britiſh: bottoms; and 
chiefly ſo to: Sweden, The poffibility that tar 

may be ſüpplied by the Loyaliſts ately ſettied i 
N dora Scotia, and from Catiada, is Wb ee 


er Are 5.0. ed s Ho ee Hg | 


1 * 81 1 ſhippi; N 
5 = 126 e 4 0 is ppipg by - 
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l bounty on it, hen coming 


ftom tue American States. Bounties open chan- 
dels to frauds: It was good policy eee 1 
a quarrel 
wich the only country from whiah we had them 


naval ſtores from! diſſereut part. 


ſhould diſtreſs us in war. When the bounty was 
firſt granted, Sweden alone ſupplied us with thoſe 


_ artictes; bur now Denmark, Ruſſia, W . 


in general ſupply great quantities. " 45 
The queſtion, as to the ſuperior. e 


| Baltie tar over the American, ſeems not perfectly 


decided. Some ropemakers have preferted the 
former, on account of its being thinner, and 


more eaſily imbibed by the cordage, and that it 


x is not of ſo hot a nature as the American, and 


conſequently: that the cordage is more durable; 


but others now declare, that the American tar was 
full as good for their uſe as any European, and 
peing thicker, it is preferred for making piteh; 
dad for ſheep tar, 1 will n higher for 
tere... Why eee 3883 

| e eee e ne in the artiele 

of kurpentine; and the duties being much higher 


upon French or foreign turpentine, a very ſufſſi- 


dient preference is given to the American States. 
We have chiefly to apprehend' that it will bear 
00 high a price in America, which, however, 


depends on its heing made ſparingly,” or in large 
quantities there. A bounty here 8 e 
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O "cha een ef the American trade 
e wee Frange,. the price hecame enor: 
Large quantities of turpentine. were ſent 
— r, Hamburgh as the growth af 


gence of Mr. Kerr, Who acted then as eollector 
of Hull, the fraud was detectedz and during tha 
remainder of the war, many thauſand hagſheads | 
of French turpentine, imported from Hamburgh,. 
paid 118. ad. as not coming directly ſrom the 
Place of its growth, (Which was prevented by | 
55 the war) inſtead of 18. 11d. per hundred weights | 
55 There is no turpentine made in Germany, except 
2 ſmall quantity in che diſtant province of Thu. 
get gut of the country. There had been attempt 


but the ſamples ſent were of ſo very little value 
and ſuch as they were, only to be procured Jin - 
very. ſmall quantities, we were led to conclude 
that Ruſſia, and other northern countries, were 45 
Ene 2 the. eee ee eee 
1 pentine, and that it required a ſouthern climate 
but through the ſpirited endeavours of amerchant 


Germany, but through the-aRivity' and Insel. 


formerly to get turpentine from Ruſſia and Sweden 


of Hull, 00 barrels of turpentine were imported > 


y 

| within a ſew months paſt, into that place from 
| 5 Archangel. It came to his knowledge, that te 
| - Ruſſians were altogether unacquainted with the 
| | | % _ of 2 . from 2 _—_ | 
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bark, It was evident to him, that turpentine i 
obtained obuld neither be of good quality, nor 


| lowing a regular proceſs, as practiſed in the 


| 7 dark, and baader ſcraped | 
off from the ſides of the tree on the qurfide:ofithe 
in quantity; but he was convinced, that by fol · 


gountries here it was produced, it muſt be got 
in abundadce, and of good quality. He there - 


fore ſent} a perſon-ro Archangel 10, inſtruct the | 


was a great deal of trouble in bringing the Ruſ- 


But the Ruſſians, being now ſo far initiated into 


this bußneſs as to produce 2400 barrels of tur- 
pentine in one ſeaſon, from a foreſt in a neigh». 


RNuſſians in: the method prackiſed in America: 
Notwithſtanding the. proceſs: is very eaſy, there 


ſſiuans to ſet properly about it; but our enterpriſing 
merchant, to encourage them, advanced the mo- 

ney for the article before it was made. It was in 

the year 1780 or 1781, the Nuſſians firſt began thie 

buſineſs;: the:poo barrels above mentioned is the 

fiurſt quantity: they. have deen able to export; an 

equal quantity was left: behind through accident. KC. 


every year tg produce it in much larger quanti · 
ties, ant it will alſo ſpread to other parts of that 
extenſive-country, which ſo greatly abounds:with - 

foreſts f pine trees. The Archangel-turpentine 
" I ARA Aenean; 
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had continued. The turpentine, with all / charges 
delivered in the warehouſes here; did not cot 


mote thay 128. per cwt. which is a low price as 
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he" French,” but ſomewhat inferior in quality, 
very little of it in a fluid ſtate, in general more 
or leſs hard; when it becomes hard; the moſt 
volatile parts have eſcaped; "it yields leſs. ſpiritz 
' " and is therefore of conſiderably leſs value; but as 


the Ruffians become better acquainted. with trtake- 


| Ing turpentine, and in greater quantities; it will 
be better in quality, and may be aſſorded at- 2 


lower price. This diſcovery would have been 
extremely profitable to the merchant, if the war 


che market now ſtands. Ruſſia will, no doubt: 
reap ad vantage from chis ſpeculation, and pro- 


bably will - much interfere with the American 
States in this article of commerce The ptodue - 

tions of the former country not being very valu- 
able, and the price of labour lo, this will per- 
haps be as nn Wort rage that«coun- 


try has. "IRE 61 Vs tra WI * 165 
At ee de eee 


produced from trees growing in the neighbour-· 
hood of Archangel, in the latitude of 64 degrees 
north, and as we know it is abundantiy procured 
in the ſouthern climates, it is evident, that where- 
ever the pine trees grow in abundanee, thore tho 
common turpentine may be made, and there he · 


2 . 6 1 wt of ov : * ens * 
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couragement by way of boakty, than by taking 
off the duty, as the value of it would be mate 
| eee A leſs bounty: cou¹ů hot Ve 
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pPentine may be 
ment will be. neceflaryy)and it is thought a bounty 


3 importation of turpentine fru that, 
"colonies of 28. 6d. per cwt. for a limited time, 
Would be ſufficient : it is little more than the d 45041 


How 46 it might dave à better effect to 


r ee Ne the + & 1 V Wos; : SCH 121 


Gorge I. in a ee to Parliament a . 
char by employing our Colodidd in preparivie us = 
vil \Hores|rthey/thrould: be diverted from mau 
GX . tholt of = 
Gre Briedin.22572 ob 146 Aon wt York © 
The Eat 6f-Dindonald's divert? af} 5 
method of Extracting tar and varniſh from bl 
may be of great benefit to the nation They uſe - 
ſopplied at dhe price of foreign tar and tur pen 


une wurniſm In one reſpect coal tar is ſaid to be 
quantity 6f rfid former coher ont third fd. 


_ © Petfivies! mote than the latter! The bottömb r 
veſſels paped with it keep clenn u long time; 1A 
ti mumufucture ſhould ſucceed; it may not ox 
tender us nde pendent ren. e . 


out of the A for 9 and bene many 
hands 


u pts duoed; but encourages 74 
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4 thirdo cheaper tian common tar, ab an equal! 
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happy might ie have bben fer his «country, if the. 
majority of the peerage had Brew as welf employed 
9 N rt are OK, 


eh a Merebants Ships, WES ages 
Akut t $4007 $5 er . Hr Ro © 
The bed Amber for maſts and ſpars is t 
| found in North" Amieties, ſouth of At degrees 7 
latitude; however there is a ſuſneieney for home 
geen the eaſtern bore of -Maryhnd = 
and Virginia. Whete this ſpecies of timber 
fails effentially, or entirelj to the northward, has 
not been preciſely) aſcertained; but it is ponerfMly 
Agreed, that north of 48 degrees, no quantity 
A ts be found: in ay degree of perfection. The 
maſts and ſpats formerly ſeat t Europe from | 
Nen England: but they have been gradually, t 
near to water carriage, and ate daily becaming. 
more ſcarce and more difficult: to he got in the 
American States, whilſt the foreſto of Nova Scotia 
and Canada remain unteuched, Ihe ne im- 
her of the latter province is of much chiekeꝝ ſap- 
therefare not fo good for maſts, nor is it in gene- 


- 


ral to be fauni in conſiderable: quantities, M : 
OR e 
tiver St. Laurence. nee 55 ee Ws. 
Sn l 
8 1 e ©, 
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: 51 Thi who, gave vp the zereitvry of Penobleot, 


 the-fibeR; part, of America for the articles: now 


in queſtion; and they have alſo. given up u very 
geo iſhery, fine harbours and the beſt rivers, 
along that coaft ; the Americans had very fe; 


harbours. before that were ood. T he coaſt 


ee be for vs Navy aud for 


private ules, futhcient, to fp Britain for 


The white pine, which abounds in theſe, parts, and 


is non in Britain by the name ef the Wey⸗ 
mbüth en New⸗ England pine, is by far the 


beft fot e td grove eee 
f neigbt. 70 


other 


Fa This: 8 katbout that k left us on 
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_ , vail of Gato Bay; which, „s in ue poſſedfions 
3 deſeryt che utmoſt degree of cenſure. x is u Tar | 


ages; but which may now form the grand e. 
ſouros ot te American States for theſe articles. 


ey The fende of: Nos Scotia, 10 fr 46 has i} 
1 been n explo lored , AS Jet, turtithes t but few mats of 
509 fl fo c the navy; but it is expected the 
part of Nova Scotia will furniſh them, and | 
ed, ſpars.  Palamaquaddy,. and eaſt of it ito 
me ver St, John's, is the beſt oountry we have WE 
 toidddk:to//for: theſe; articles; and it ſhould be 
ſpeedily; explored,' regulated and ſecured for the © 


„ e 
MAS TS and $PARS. 
ths a Ir of 'Fundy, und luckily & is 
dune of the beſt in the world.” It is alſo fit for wet 
and dry docks; and open at all. ſeaſons; but even 
| here the pacificators have confounded; the:boun- 
5 . ns ee 
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| 
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1 without allowing, any 1 for them, 10 very injudici- 
2 | ous; it makes i it the 1 intereſt of individuals not to eneou- 
5 rage their gropth, 3 


co 0 M. Barnard, the Gorerior of Madhetiuls/Bly; 
in the year 1764, caufed a ſurvey of the Bay of Palſa- 
maquaddy to be made by one Jones, who to the-riyer 
called by the ſavages. Schogdick, gave the name of St, 
Croix; and on the weſtern de of this river, between 
it and Capſcook, Mr. Barnard propoſed making en 
. a8 being within his government. | 
The next year, Mr. Wilmot, the Gosen of Niers 
5 Scotia, ſent the chief land Turveygr of the province, 1 10 
- make a ſurvey of that bay, when, upon enquiry of the 
. oldeſt inhabitants, French and Indians, it -was found 
there were three rivers called St. Croix, emptying ini 
the bay; that the river called by the ſayages Capfecok; 
was moſt anciently called by the French St, Orbis; 
and on examining into the original grant of. Neva 


Scotia, it appeared, that the grant mage by 
Charles the Second to his brother, the Duke of York, 


his territory was bounded by this river St. Croix to the 

eaſtward, and by the river Kennibeck to the, yeſtward, 1 
a and. this tract was afterwards conlidered | as an f 

n to che province of > ad * 5 ds 
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- ns been called the province of eure, 
Governor Barnard, under this idea, in 1765, applied 
to and obtained from the Governor of Nova Scotia, = + 
grant of a tract of one hundred thouſand. acres, for 


himſelf and aſſociates, Thomas Pownal, John Mitchell, 


andi the teſpective Governors” commiſſions ever nee 


Thomas Thorton, and Richard Jackſon, beginning two 
leagues above the falls or tide rapids of St: Croix, and 
running from thence north on the meridian line, or north 
14 degrees caſt of it, by the magnet 17 miles. Thence 
ſouth 96 degrees caſt, till it meets with the weſtern  - 
branch of Schoodick, and is thence bounded by the 

faid river Schoodick, and by the bay round into Capf- 
cook river, through the falls, to the bound firſt mens _. 
and the iſland called St. Croix, containing 100,000 | 
acresz-and the remainder of the principal idande im 
that bay were the ſame year granted by the Governor 
of Novs Scotia. Theſe ſuryeys have been all ſent home, 


were utiderſtood to include thoſe un SIC 
W 3 BL | 


5 . . 
Fe an ap- 
__ pendage to Maſſachuſets Bay, will not now ſubmit to 
| their: government, and butthen themſelves with their 
. heavy taxes,/ When, by throwing: themſelves under og | 
= Protection, and becoming a part of the Britiſh empire,” << 
A 2 . 
AI | N 2 ** f of | many. 


"CA ETC ak nn MASTS and SPARS: . 
| n Artictes make the river St. Croix" me 
- boundary; There are three rivers pf the ſame 

name, and though not very far diftant from 

each other, it is very effential which ſhall be 
the boundary; on account of the above-mentioned 
katbour of Paſſunaqua@ly,"axd. the wirivory'od- 

Joni "Ox + £3 

© "The interior parts of Cape Breton have maſts fie 
for the lower elaſſes of ſhips of the navy, meaning 
 fogle-deck ſhips. It has alſo a plenty of very good 

oak. Britain has. its beſt maſts principally from 

the Baltic *. Large-maſts for merchants” ſhips, of 
the yellow pine, may be had in the, fouthern 
| Seatas. nen Bot, e She PHLSCHSEIN Ait: 


have, and certainly they have au good a tight to chuſe 
their ſyſtem of government as any of the ſtatesz and 
may it not be. preſumed this: cquntry: will not be retine 
quiſhed until the American States have performed tho 
A e 
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come from Riga, and the Empreſs has lately allowed 
maſts to be cut down. on the eſtates of the nobles, and 
exportæd from Peterſnurg : hut the largeſt and beſt come 


boom Tackey and. Pelandz their grain is much gloſer; 
A maſt from theſe countries, of 22 inches, in equal to 
_ - an American maſt of! 24 inches, They map be choſen 

_ from; the woods at ten dollars, or about 508. each; the 
cartiage.: coſts, 100 dollars, | 1 8 wn, 
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e white and the yellow are of 2 very f. 
3 Theſe trees do 
grow in extenſive tracts, but are iliterfperſed 


"AGES S & the foreſt trees; they are of a fine grain, 5 


and are uſed for houſe and ſhip building, and all 


the other purpoſes to which pine is applied, either 
in ſquate pieces, or when ſawed into boards and 


| heavier, and therefore, although more durable, 


not fo fit for maſts, and eſpecially ſpars, &c, it is 


much ſuperior to the white pine of New Hamp- 


„ ee 


for thoſe purpoſes. | 
Mas, bowfprits, and e * RITES 


from. America on an average of three-years, viz. | 


"_ 1769, and 1770. 


To vad and Wen Indies 76 No. x dio. 


che ſtteam of the Bader to de lava, a 
above 30 miles to the head of the river Duna. There 
d heavy duty at Riga. In time of war the freight is 


NP organs; aud the largeſt maſts, when they 
arrive in Eiigland, 'wilt'colt from two to three or four 
bhundred pounds: The largeſt maſts alda for the tary 
are; 36 inches | diameter. They dne from America; = 
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Panke. The yellow is rather of a cloler grain 1 
than the white, and being more reünous is 
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Indies. New-England ſhips: for ſale, are not fub-· 


10 Eur 
1 SHIPS BVILT FOR SALE: 
Bowſprits 8 Britain, 365 tons, 11 in num- 
ber, at 20 8. pet ton ot per piece. 
To Britiſh and foregs Welt Indies 30 in nun- 
ber, at ditto 5 


| Beſides of yards) &c: to Britain, e e 


n in number, at a0s. ditto. * 4 du 912 ! 


* In the year 1 1763, the contractor paid in Nee 


England for a maſt of thirty- three inches, 7 g. | 
fterling, and fo in proportion dawn to a_ maſt 
of twenty-four: inches, for which he paid 11. 
1n 1769 they were 1 for 20 Per cent. 
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er the TANG OF Frasier. $04 


* 
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Abe buſineſs of nin thips for fale in Great 


Britain, or the taking of freights there, or in the 


Weſt Indies, was both. confiderable and profi- 

table. *American-built ſhips have not hitherto. 
been in demand in any part of Europe, except in 
Great Britain and Ireland; nor have they, but in 
few inſtances, ever. obrajned freights elſewhere, 
than in thaſe kingdoms and in the Britiſh Weſt 
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Came 
Nova fepti 
pin 


New am 


;" Ko 
5 Rhode Tang 4 


Ay 


Connecticut 
New Tork 
New Jerſey 
Pennſylvania | +», 
Maryland 7 
Virginia 
North | Carolina 
South Carolina | 


\ 
1 ab 
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Georgia 
Weſt Florida } 
Bahamas 

Bermudas ĩ 


7 
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wW | 385 | 4 erte 133 357 
| N. B. 3 1200 mentioned are regiſtered tons z but one third. 
ought to be added, OOTY NO. 


| Cuſtom Houſe, Boſton, | n ee 2 
N May 115 2721.5 | 4 - THOMAS mRvVING, 
"IRR rege eee. 
** n Shipping. | þ 
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| . SHIPS zur ron SALE, | 
Avia 7 a this trade can never take 
place any where on the continent to the north of 
France. France will not ſuffer America to ſupply 
. her with fhips. If no otfier nation will receive 
the American ſhips as a merchandize, ſurely Great 
Britain ought not, whoſe very exiſtence depends 
upon her navy, which navy depends as much on 
her ſhip carpenters as on her ſailors. Of all 

manufactures ſhip building is the moſt advantage · 
ous and neceſſary for Great Britain to encourage 
and preſerve; and the firſt coſt is of leſs conſe- 

quence, as the ſhips are not for foreign ſale, and 

* the money is ſpent among ourſelves. Britain 
- cannot take American ſhipping without ruining 
ber own. The navigation laus forbid it. She 
muſt conſider them as foreign- built ſhips. Ships 
may be built in Nova Scotia to as much advan- 
tage as in New England, and as good. The encou- 
ragement that there will now be for ſhip build- 
" ing in Nova Scotia, St. John's, and Canada, for 
the coaſting trade and fiſheries, will draw ſhips ? 
wrights thither from New England, and will - 
raiſe many in our remaining Colonies, and thoſe 
provinces may become a confiderable nurſery for 
ſeamen. But the utmoſt encouragement ſhould 
be given to Britiſn ſhip: building. If ſhip building 


| is encouraged in America, it will be ruinous to this 


country; and even the purchaſer, althoughthe ſhips 
may be cheaper in the firſt inſtance, will have no 
great advantage in the end. The cheapneſs f 
American ſhipping aroſe from their being ill found; 
. ö for 
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| i SHIPS UNT For SALE. 
for cordage, iron work, and fail cloth of equal 
quality, are 15 per cent. and ſhip chandlery 25 
per cent. dearer in America than in Britain. In 
New England, the oak, when uſed green, which 
is generally the caſe, rots in five or fix years. 
Little iron is uſed in ſhips built for ſale. - Shipping 
was built in America on Britiſh credit, the work- 
men. were obliged to take the greateſt part of their 
payments in goods; it anſwered to our merchants 
to take the ſhipping, ſuch as it was, in return. 
The ſhipping built for ſale was Feen inferior 

to that built by order. 


America had robbed us, at leaſt for a time, "0 a 
corn trade, that ſome time ago brought in to us 


as much as almoſt any article of export; and ſhe 
was rapidly robbing us of the ſhip- building bufi- 
neſs, which an extraordinary event, the indepen- 


dence of the American States, has, in this caſe, for- - 


tunately again thrown into our power, if we do not 
moſt ſtrangely negle& and ſacrifice it; with this 
gircumfſtance, that no other trade or reſource can 


make amends for the loſs of a command of ſhip- 
 wrights and ſeamen. It is not the intereſt of Bri- 


tain to encourage our remaining Colonies to build 
ſhipping exceeding fifty or ſixty tons; and we ſhould 


not encourage their fiſhermen to the prejudice of 


thoſe of Poole, and other towns in the weſt of 


England trading to Newfoundland. A nurſery of 


ſailors is uſeleſs, unleſs we can get them when moſt 


wanted. The colony ſailors were formerly of little 


More 


aue, Buports to Europe. 
22 SHIPS'BuiLT rox SALE, 

more frvies to Britain than the Dutch. If encou- 
ragement be given for the erecting ſaw-mills, and 
preparing lumber, and a bounty be allowed on the 
importation of oak timber and planks from'our Co- 
lonies in Britiſh-built ſhips, the buſineſs of ſhip 
building may be carried on with. great advantage 
in Britain, and our artificers will be kept at home. 


At leaſt, the retaining the privilege of building our 


ſnips, will prevent an emigration of uſeful and in- 
genious men. At the concluſion of former wars, 


90 


many of the numerous artificers in the different 


branches of ſhip building, as well as our ſailors, 


were diſcharged; and almoſt all the merchant ſhips | 


employed in this country were built in America, 
and our artificers and ſailors were obliged to go 
there and to different foreign ſtates for employ- 
ment. Hitherto, fince the conclufion of the late 
war, the American ſhips being no longer deemed 
Britiſh, the effect has been ſuch, as to render it 
unneceſſary for either the artificers or ſailors to 


leave this country through want of employment. 


In the merchants' dock yards there is plenty 


of work in building and equipping merchant 


ſhips; and by the preſervation of our carry- 


ing trade, our ſailors. will find ſufficient em- 
ployment, By keeping to ourſelves the moſt va- 


luable branches of the trade of this country, viz. - 
building our own ſhips, the carrying trade, and 


the right of ſupplying our own Colonies, ſhould 
another war break out, plenty of ſhips would be 
ficted out, and plenty of men would be found to 
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man them, inſtead of being, as formerly, deſtitute 
of artificers and feamen, until they had been 


reared up by an apprenticeſhip of almoſt ſeven 


years, and our funds exhauſted, before we were 
in a proper ſtate to begin the war. The Ameri. 


cans were rapidly engroſſing the carrying trade; 


and conſidering our . ſituation and circumſtances, 
we had, comparatively, little of it. In 1775, about 
eighty years after laying the foundation of the 
firſt houſe at Philadelphia, 1150 veſſels failed 
from that port. This proves a great number ; al- 
though there is much deception in returns of this 


kind, as the ſame ſhip may have failed ſeveral 
times from the ſame port in the ſame year, 


| / 
FoO0#4 e 9 


This being the prineipal artiele Cf American 
commerce, deſerves much attention from govern- 


ment. It was exported from Virginia, Maryland, 
North Carolina, ſome from South Carolina, and 


a very little from Georgia, to Great Britain chiefly®, 
where the hogſheads ſuitable for different markets 
were pitched upon, and re- exported unmanufac- 
tured, except a quantity not very conſiderable. 


The exportation being now free to every part, 


\ * 7 5 | 
In 1969, 4561 lbs. were exported from America td - 
Africa, and 104, 193 lbs. to the Weſt Indies. 
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it remains to be determined by experience, whe- 
ther it be more advantageous to tranſport it to 
-every country where it is conſumed, or to carry it 
firſt to one general market-to meet the purchaſer, 
and to be ſorted for the different markets. This 
buſineſs is underſtood in Great Britain only, and 
to encourage Ameriea to make this country the 
general market, the tobacco ſhould be permitted 
to be put into the King's warehouſes, and there 
only, without paying any duty, a bond being only 
given by the importer to pay the duty for- ſuch 
part as ſhould be ſold for home conſumption ; 
what is exported ſhould go out free of all duty. 
It will be ſent in large quantities in return, or 
payment for our manufactures, and we can afford 
to give the beſt price in this manner, by taking _ 
it in return. Before the war, it was imported on 
a double bond, and the merchant, on paying 
down three farthings a pound weight, took it 
into his own poſſeſſion, and had eighteen months 
to export it, or pay the duty, then near 7d. per 
pound. Since the war, new regulations have, 
been made, and the duty has been increaſed from 
the above ſum to near 18. 4d. a pound, when 
imported from the place of its growth, and to 
18. gd. when imported from any place not of its 
growth, from which it can be legally brought ; 
and the tobacco is locked up by the officers of 
the cuſtoms till the duty is paid, or an * made | 


| for exportation, . Dn Ih 
| $”* . nn 
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By a late db of the King and Council, every 
importer of tobacco depoſiting tobacco in thè 
King's ſtores, was to pay one penny per pound, 
by way of pledge or depoſit, to make a part of 


the duty if uſed for inland ſale, or to be drawn 


back if exported: this meaſure certainly will 
operate ſtrongly againſt making Great Britain an 
entrepot for tobacco, becauſe it ſubjects the im- 
porter to an advance of 40 per cent. on the value, 
without any benefitwhatever to government; and 


on the ſuppoſition that two thirds of the tobacco 


of America would center in Britain, to be aſ- 
ſorted for other markets, it would divert from 
the capitals of the merchants 200, ooo l. to lye 


dead in the Cuſtom Houſe, which might other- 


wiſe be- uſefully employed in the trade. This - 
reſtriction, while Dunkirk is open as a free port, 
and Holland lays only a duty of about 34 per 


| cent. will, if not ſpeedily altered, divert the car- 


rying trade of tobacco to thoſe ports, by way of 
depoſit. It is bad policy to throw the Americans 


into new tracts. If they are encouraged, by 


equal advantages, to bring their tobacco to Bri- 
tain to be picked out here, ſhips will conſequentiy 
load from Britain in return, inſtead of Holland 
and Dunkirk. The tobacco will be left to pay 


for the goods, or to form a fund of credit, which 


will attach and rivet the trade to this country. 
The idea of obliging a merchant to advance 41. 


for liberty to ſtore a hogſhead of tobacco, appears 
too abſurd not to claim the immediate attention 
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WMRNoerr TOBACCO. 
of his Majeſty's miniſters . They cannot too ſoon 
hold out ſuch proper encouragement as ſhall ſe- 


cure to this country the advantages pointed out 


in the tobacco trade; nor can any argument be 
drawn from want of ſecurity on the part of go- 


vernment, when it is propoſed to lock up the 
article, and not to deliver out any tobacco for in- 


land conſumption till the full duties are paid, 
which have been from 63 to 661. on a hogſhead 
of tobacco, which coſts from eight to ten pounds 


ſterling. The firſt price is from 12d. to 21d. 


per pound, ſeldom lower; duty in England 18. 4d. 


In France, tobacco is monopolized by the farmers- 


general, and it can be bought wholeſale only by 


them. America will not afford her tobacco ſe 


cheap to France, as the latter got it through 


"__ en before the war + F rance wilt jt 


* 


18 Since 8 former edition of this 8 — 
difficulty complained of has been removed by a ſub- 
.  Tequent proclamation, This ready-money duty is con- 


verted into a bondable duty, and the importer is al- 
lowed to give his own ſecurity for it, along with the 


other duties, payable i in fifteen months from the entry. 


+ And the manner of treating the tobacco ſhips that 
came to France from America, fince the peace, will 


by no means encourage them to'go there again. They 
were induced to land their tobacco under expeQation of 


ſuch terms as they pleaſed ; the e e be how- X 


ever, offered ſuch price as they thought paper, ' much 


below the value, and the Americany were not eren | 
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TOBACCO; ?: 
be much prend. The cultivation of to- 
bacco has been greatly interrupted ; it will never 
de ſo great as it has been; it will not be eafily-re- 
covered until the ſlave trade be revived, and that 
will require more credit from the Engliſh mer- 
chant than the American planter is likely to have. 
There has, and will be, a conſiderable emigration - 
from the tobacco country. The lands wear out. 
Better land beyond the mountains may be got 
very cheap, and free from taxes. Other kind of 
farming is preferred. Poſſibly, however, as the 
cultivation decreaſes in Virginia and Maryland, 
it will be taken up to the ſouthward in a greater 
degree than at preſent. The former edition ſup- 
poſes the conſumption of Britain and Ireland to 

be about 20,000 hogſheads. It probably was not 
ſo much. The conſumption of tobacco in Eng- 
land that appears to pay duty, was about q, 500,000 
Ibs. or about 8,000 hogſheads, the duty of the re- 
mainder of the conſumption, whatever it was, 
muſt have been evaded. The quantity accounted 
for in Scotland, as ſold for home conſumption, 
was between 15 and 1600 hogſheads. 

Britain imported, on an average of five years be- 

fore the war, 99,015 hogſheads v. A good deal 
n e, of 


n the Fear 1775, 58,965, 463 lbs. af tobacco r 
imported into England, and 43, 880, 86 lbs. were re- 
exported. The ſame year 45, 863, 15 lbs. of tobacco 
vere — 3 and id 30,344-30Uds were - 
re-exported. 
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ö TOBACCO. . 
of * was manufactured into carots, and 
ſent from London to Germany and Flanders, and 


| lately to Quebec. Large quantities of ſnuff” | 


were likewiſe ſent to America, particularly to 
Beſton ; but the principal part of the tobacco 
exported was unmanufactured. France is ſup» 
poſed to conſume from 20 to 24,000 hogſheads ; 
about 19 ot 20,000 of late came from America. 
The uſe of tobacco has detlined in England D 
and America. One thouſand tons of tobacco 
was exported 1 in the yew 1782 from DORN: 


et, Very nearly, or the whole of the e 
trade carried on in Scotland, was at Glaſgow, and 
wanted only a fifth of being equal to the whole i import $ 
into the reſt of the iſland. Glaſgow had, in a great 15 
meaſure, commanded the tobacco trade; her merchants 
bad their factors in Virginia; the planters were deeply 
in debt to the merchants of Glaſgow; and if the latter \ 
| had not fortunately had a large ſtock in hand when the 
war broke out, (the value of which roſe extremely) 
they muſt have been ruined. | It has been aid, that the 
great debt of the planters to in was no {mall motive 
towards the quarrel, . 
The value of tobacco, at 2d; 234. and 23. per 
pound, exported from North America! in the year 1770, 
amounted to 906, 637I. 188. d. The quantity im- 
ported into Great Britain, and, from thence exported 
to all parts, diſtinguiſhing the ſeveral countries, and, 
the quantity ſent to each place, may be fou in the 
tables of the Appendix, The exportation from. hence 
was in Britiſh veſſels, employing a great numbet of 
mall ſhips, and aug nenen 
- and 
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TOBACCO. 
. from Riga and other parts of 
Ruſſia ; it chiefly went to Lubeck and Holland; 
but being of a very bad quality, is uſed moſtly: 
by common people for ſmoaking, and very little 
is manufactured into carots for ſnuff, which are 
made of Dutch and Virginia tobacco, and ex- 
ported to all parts of the world. A large quan- 
tity, (the growth of the Ukraine) during the 
war, went to France through Holland, &c. Ruſ- 
ia ſupplied herſelf; but the conſumption is not 
very great there. Hamburgh had tobacco. for 
common uſe from Germany, and ſome from 
England. A conſiderable quantity is raiſed in. 
Brandenburgh, on the Rhine, in the Palatinate, 
Flanders, and Holland. Flanders grows more 
tobacco than ſhe confumes. Tobacco has lately 
been raifed in the county of Cork, in Ireland, to 
tho amount of 40l. per acre. America, during 
peace, may ſupply better than Europe ; whether 
cheaper, remains to be ſeen. Labour is lower in- 
Europe, manure more plentiful, and freight will 
be leſs. European tobacco is not in general ſo. 
ſtrong, nor ſo high flavoured as American, 
which may ariſe partly from the foil, and partly 
from the manner of curing it. It certainly would 
be much better than it is, under proper cultiva- 
tion and management, In America tobacco is 
dried in a houſe ; in Europe, in general, the fla» 
your is exhaled by drying in the fun. At leaſt 
 &# ſufficient quaiitity might be raiſed in Europe, 
though perhaps not of the beſt quality ; or if we 
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n K | TOBACCO, 
| cannot "bs an advantageous trade for tobacco 
with America, we may encourage the growth 
round our factories in Africa. The ſuperior foil, - 
and low price of labour there, if the natives can _ 
be obliged or induced to work, will give great ad- 
vantage. It would, in ſome degree, civiliſe the 
natives, and increaſe the demand for our manu- 
factures there. The lands at St. Vincent's and 
Dominica, and the inland parts of Jamaica, not 
proper for the culture of ſugar, are capable of 
producing as much tobacco as could poſfibly be 
made an article of home conſumption, or foreign 
trade. 
Wdile the erbse remains on the preſcat 

footing, there muſt be a confiderable loſs to the 
revenue by the manufacture of tobacco® Much 
water is uſed in it; the weight is increaſed in the 
manufacturing, eſpecially by the bay falt which 
is uſed in it, and by that means much more is 
paid as drawback on exportation, than the im- 
port duty on the leaf v. The preſent duty on 
tobacco being above five times the value, until it 
is raiſed by exciſe, the temptation to muggſe 1 it 
will be very great, 


An arbitrary reduRtion on that account, made at 
the ſeale according to the Judgement of the ſhipping 
officer, from 10 to 25 per cent. has induced the mitni« = 
faQuueers lately to dry it in kilns ereQted for that put» 
poſe, 0 . proger | 
Ws. | 
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N one of the FI States except che ca- 
rolinas and Georgia, produce this article; and K 
is of a quality infinitely inferior to the Spaniſn, 
Portugueſe, or French. Even the indigo raiſed 
on the Miſſiſſippi is from 20 to 25 per cent. 
ſuperior to that of Carolina, and the quantity 
produced per acre near double. The cold ſeaſon 
comes on too early in Carolina to raiſe indigo to 
as great advantage; ; it is ſeldom cut above twa 
or three times there; whereas on the Miffſäppi, 
the planters begin to cut early in July, and con- 
tinue till December. The cultivation of indigo 
as greatly increaſed within the laſt fifteen years 
in all the European ſettlements in America; in 
South Carolina it has been nearly doubled. In. 
the year 1776, the produce of indigo upon the 
Miffiffippi, had increaſed in two years from 
75,000lbs. to 250,0901bs. * The planters, in the 
foreign colonies, have been greatly encouraged 
to extend the culture of this article, ſince the 
trade of Carolina and Georgia has been ſhut up; 
and as the quality is much ſuperior to that of 
Carolina, it is probable the cultivation will be 
continued; if ſo, we have nothing to apprehend 
from not allowing a bounty on indigo from the 
| American States. From the latter a great quan- 
ity: was ſent to England, and muſt be taken in 
return for goods, The _ of the Carolinas. | 
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removed from Georgia and Carolina to the Weſt 


2 n 
e 
and Georgia will anfwer only in the northern parts 


of Europe, including Great Britain and Ireland; 


the quantity of it, however, that goes to the 


Baltic is trifling, The Spaniards raiſe great 
quantities of indigo in South America, parti- 
cularly in the province of Guatimala, where in- 
digo of the firſt quality is cultivated. The 
quantity of indigo raiſed in the Portugueſe ſettle. 
ments increaſes very faſt ; and if we may judge 
by the price, viz, 14s. per pound, it is better 
than any ever yet ſent to market. The French 
alſo raiſe a large quantity in their Weſt-India 
iſlands, which is much better than the indigo of 
the American States. 

Indigo, by the migration of the Georgians and 


' Carolineans to Jamaica, is found to facteed fo 


well there, that they- have prayed. the bounty; 


formerly given on indigo raiſed in thoſe pro- 


vinces, may be diſcontinued. Upwards of ten 
thouſand ſlaves, belonging to the Loyaliſts, were 


Indices. In order to get immediate ſubfiſtance' 


for them in Jamaica, their maſters at firſt let 


them out for hire, to be employed in the public 
works then carrying on for the defence of the 


| iſlands; but that bufineſs being over; they are 


nom employed in cultivating indigo, and there 


s the faireſt proſpect of ſuoceſa, the climate be- 
ing much better calculated for the raiſing indigo 
af a good quality than the Carolinas. Jamaica 
Dominica, and St. Vincent's, might, in time, => 
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| RICE. 


well ay all our demands. Tobago raiſes a 
| confiderable quantity of indigo. If we may 
judge from analogy, the Eaft Indies muſt pro- 
duce the beſt indigo; but the European ſettle- 
ments in America, and the American States, pro- 
duce more than there is a demand for. The 
quantity imported in 1981 into England from 
India was 24,317 Ibs. and in 1782, 25,5751bs. 
Indigo annually exported to Great Britain 
from America on an average of three years, viz. 
2768, 3909, and 1770 amounted to 9 * 
es | 


No part of the American States produses this 
article but the Carolinas and Georgia. Spain and 
Portugal took a confiderable quantity ; but the 
great conſumption of American rice is in the 
northern parts of Europe. All that went thither 
was firſt landed in Great Britain, and left a duty 
of id. per cwt. that duty is now taken off, very 
propefly, by an order of Council; and American 
rice will ſtill come here, in order to have a choice 

of the foreign markets, as they cannot know in 
America to what port in Holland or Germany 

it will be beſt to fend it; but the Britiſh mer- + 
chants; by their correſpondence with the ſeveral Fs 
piu of Europe, ate well informed of the Nate. 
of all che markets, and can judge how to diſtrĩi- 
Hat. 1 N 5 = 2 £0 | 
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| .-RICE., 

| 620 that A Portugueſe turned their thoughts 
to the growth of rice in the Brazils: ſuch quan · 
titics are already raiſed there, that they have very 
little occaſion for any from the American States, 
from whence (before the war) chen en 
annually 30, ooo barrels. 

A ſhip lately arrived at Liſbon from South 
Carolina, laden with rice; the demand was ſo 
little for that article there, that it would have 
been at. a much better market if it had come to 
England. In a very few years the Brazils * will 
be able, not only to ſupply the Portugueſe con- 


fumption, but alſo other parts of the world; and 


the rice is of a quality much ſuperior to that 
raiſed in Carolina or Georgia. Rice of a better 
grain is produced in Africa, and may be to any | 
y extent. There ſhould be a ſmall difference of 
duty on rice imported in other than , Britiſh 
ſhipping. | 

Rice annually exported from North America, 
on an average of three years, Viz. 1768, 17695 
and 1770, was as follows, viz. 
To Great Britin, - - 82,088 barrels. 


To ſouth parts of n 32,873 
To Africa. 88 


Te Rüth and, foreign Wer 1 


Indies, — e 284461 | 
| a Logroat4g3C316p tg 10%. 


* $i ince the former edition, Portugal has prohibited 
the — of rice from North America. 
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well ſupply all our demands. Tobago raiſes 3 


 confiderable quantity of indigo. If we may 


judge from analogy, the Eaſt Indies muſt pro- 


_ duce the beſt indigo; but the European ſettle- 


ments in America, and the American States, pro- - 
duce more than there is a demand for. The 


quantity imported in 1781 into England from 


India was 24,317 Ibs. and in 1782, 25,75 lbs. 
Indigo annually exported to Great Britain 
from America on an average of three years, viz. 


2768, 1769, and 1750 amounted to 602,9731bs. 


at 48. 6d. 
| RTE. 
+ No-part of the American States ptodusts ts 
article but the Carolinas and Georgia. Spain and 


Portugal took a con ble quantity ; but the 
great . conſumption of American rice is in the 


northern parts of Europe. All that went thither 


was firſt landed in Great Britain, and left a duty 
of id. per cwt. that duty is now taken off, very 
propefly, by an order of Council ; and American 


rice will ſtill come here, in order to have a choice 


of the foreign markets, as they cannot know in 
America to what port in Holland or Germany 


it will be beſt to fend it; but the Britiſh mer- 


chants; by their correſpondence with the ſeveral Y 


pit of Europe, ace well informed of the ſtate. 
of all che markets, and can judge how to diſtrĩi- 


hue it to che beſt advantage. It is not Jo | 
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| . RICE. 

| * that hs Portugueſe turned their thoughts 
to the growth of rice in the Brazils : ſuch. quan- 
titics are already raiſed there, that they have very 
little occaſion for any from the American States, 
from whence (before the war) they ee 
annually 30, ooo barrels. 

A ſhip lately arrived at Liſbon from South 


Carolina, laden with rice; the demand was ſo 


little for that article there, that it would have 
been at a much better market if it had come to 


England. In a very few years the Brazils “ wilt” 


be able, not only to ſupply the Portugueſe con- 


ſumption, but alſo other parts of the world; and 


the rice is of a quality much ſuperior to that 


raiſed in Carolina or Georgia. Rice of a better 5 
grain is produced in Africa, and may be to any 
extent. There ſhould be a ſmall difference of 


duty on rice imported in other than , Britiſh 
ſhipping. | 

Rice annually exported from North America, 
on an average of three years, viz. 1768, 1 769, 
and 1770, was as follows, viz. | 
| To Grear Britain, | . 82,088 barrels. 


| To foutk' parts of Rurope, Fa © 

To Africa, = +» 8 NEIL 
| To Brit and foreign wet Rds 
1 257461 ; . 
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*'® Since the former edition, Portugal has probibited 


_ thei Es of rice from North America. 
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112 | Atherican Rupert to Europe. 


'- FURS n PELTRY. 
This greatly exceeds any article of export from 
America, except tobacco and wheat, including 
bread and flour, 1 ſeen in the tables of 


the Appendix. 


FURS and PELTRY. 


. to the reduction of Cans the ex- 
portation of furs was very conſiderable from the 
American States ; but fince 1763, it has been of 
na great conſequence, except deer ſkins*. Theſe - 
were exported to a very, conſiderable amount, 


from the ſouthern provinces; and as we have 


ceded Florida to Spain, this trade js entirely 
given. up; but deer ſkins might have been had 
in. great plenty down the river St. Lawrence, if 
it had not been wantonly ſtipulated to give up 
the vaſt country between the Ohio, the Mifippi, : 


and the Lakes. The forts and communications 


are not yet given up; but when they are, Ca- 
nada cannot command the fur trade as before tbe 
ce. The principal Indian country will be 


"ceded; we ſhall have no fort left, except the 


»The demand for deer fins in Britain is very con- 
fiderably decreaſed, through the faſhion which now 
prevails of wut brecches of e manufac- 


bann 


+ It was not deſirable to retain it for the ſake of- ſets 


ling it from Great Britain and Ireland, but rather ta 


leave it to the Indians in its preſent ſtate, +_ 
2251 5 | ſmall 


15 —— 4 Uh: 

9 3. 3:6, FURS AND PELTRY. ; 
ſhialt-loganded work, called Fort Erie, and a new 
fort built laſt year, at Cadaragui. * The communis - 
dation with Lake Superior will be wholly given 
ups The rapids are fo ſtrong at the falls of $4. 
Mary, and the lands ſo rocky and mountaingus 
on our fide, that we can have no carrying places 
and by drawing the line north of Iſle Royal, we 
loſe the only country from which confiderable ad- 


' vantage could be derived. The Americans are 


making great preparations for the purpoſe of err. | 
rying on the Indian trade by the Hudſon, Mo- © 
hawk, and Oneyda rivers. Between Albany and 
Schtnecdedy there is a carrying place of ſeventecn ; 
miles, the road very good: on the Mohawk ri 
ver there is @ carrying place of a mile at the lit- 


tle falls. From the Mohawk river to the wood 
creck there is another carrying place of a mile, 1 


and the navigation from thence by Lake Oneyda 
and River Onandago is interrupted at the falls af 
that river about twelve miles from Oſwego, by 
carrying place of about fifty yards only. 7). 
Our duties ſhould be entirely drawn back upon 
the Qcyortationof furs from Britain 3 or rather, 
che duty ſhould not be paid on the part intended 
fot exportation, which would put us on a fooring 


"Sith che American States; if not, altnoft the 


Whole of this trade may de thrown into thefr 
"hands ; for, in order to avoid duties, all the furs 
8 for foreign markets will be carried 
e them, 3 me duties were Wen 
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| So FURS anD PELTRY. 
2 ben an come through Quebec to this 
3 and be re- exported from bence v. 2 
There was ſome, though no very large quan- 
tity of furs, imported from Georgia and Caro- 
Una into England. The deer Kind of that mo 
were of the beſt ſort. 
The Americans uſed to hiipber the hides of 1 2 
E TR cattle killed in Jamaica, beſides a great num- 
ber of Spaniſh hides which were brought there: 
and ſome time before the war, veſſels went from 
Philadelphia to Buenos Ayres, beten with . 
an intention of procuring that article. | 
The value of the furs annually exported from . 
North America to Great Britain, "(valued at the 
port of exportation) on an average of three 
Fears, viz. 1768, 1709, and 1770; amounted 
40 Nt — 1 4. 95.9 10 0 $255 
. | Skins, F 83 Nd 0 0 2 
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. hw at LY EAA gn far acroſs tlie 
Continent (they are ſometimes out three years) a6 to 
ttade with the Indians, who inhabit the country ſo near / 
he ſea as to have their river affected by the tide, and 
they repreſent them as reſembling the people of Kamt- 
chatka in appearance and manner: the chain of, iſlands _ - 
which run acroſs from this part of North America to 2 
that part of Aſia accounts for it. Spaniſh horſes are. 
found among theſe Indians, as vel as among thoſe 75 
= on the back of Louiſiana, rg 5 
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The Canada e are every ſpring in | 
* the furs and een n + 


A r year, amounted to _ 41 2 5 
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We manufacture . a fourth part, and 9 1 


ticles are purchaſed with Britiſh manufactures. 
This beneficial trade with Quebec muſt fail very 
eſſentially as ſoon as the country and 'communica- 
tions are given up. It proſpered greatly laſt 
year, the Americans being prevented from pur- 


fung it by the Governor of Quebec, who had 


not then ſurrendered the country and forts; and 


it is to be ſuppoſed they will not be given up 


till all the terms of the treaty, in favour of the 
Loyaliſts and Britiſh ſubjects, are fulfilled on ThE 
» part of the American States. 


It is the buſineſs of a wiſe nation to * | 


of the difficulties that may ariſe from her misfor- 
tunes. As we ſhall now loſe, by the treaty of 
peace with the American States, ſo much of the 


commerce of furs and peltry, we ought to turn 
our attention to Hudſon's Bay. The trade thi- | 
ther has long been juſtly confidered as-a mono- | 
poly in the hands-of a company of no broad bot- 


tom. It willz therefore, be but juſt policy in 


Parliament, to purſue the ſame tational meaſures SE 


With feſpecr to che Hudſon's-bay Company, as 


| yas, * practiſed with regard to the gent 


Qz2 ; | African 
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nearly double the value of that part. Theſe ar- 
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| FLAX ED. 
Afcican Company | nil to, purchaſe the char. 
tered right of the Hudſon's-bay Company, in or- 
der to admit. every trader to carry un his buſineſs 
vithin the vide · extended limits af their charter, 


upon paying a ſmall ſum towards ſypporting the 


oy neceſſary fortifications ; and this is more neceſſary, 


having loft the communication with Lake Supe, 
tier, the country north of EE 
SI" E 
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This article was exported from 0 Cooling 
States to North Britain and Ireland only; no 
qther country in Europe is in want af it, nor can 
Ireland be furniſhed with it to ſo good advantage 
from any other part of the world ; for though it 
may be had from Flanders v, and ip the Baltic, it 
is in ſome reſpects dearer, oh muſt be paid for in 
money inſtead of linens, which are exchanged for 
it in America. The ſeed from Flanders is very 
indifferent, becauſe the flax is pulled while green. 
forthe ſake of having it finer and better. Riga 
Supplies 2 conſiderable quantity of the ſowing 
| ſeed. That for oil comes from Arghangel, Fe- 
n. Ns, de. Nova Scotia 1d St. John's 


| een of ee Sem harry a 
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tms way of preſerving their own flax ſeed ; and it has 


deen found to anſwer ſo nn. 
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Flax feed annually 


17. 1771, HE. r ag = | 
To Great Rritzin, 4,0 buſhels, | N n 
Wink - 2 | 
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The annua) importation of fax into England on. 


an average of three years, viz. 1772, 1773, and 
parts of Europe, chief- 
y Holand and Rufffa, was in "value 259,965h 
por ram Fog 102,000 c.. | 


and 1779 = 


game average for Scotland, Wc. ris. Wh. . 4 
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mines; the ore, however, is ſo ſearee in Virginia, 
that almoſt all chat is uſad en ben 
Maryland. The high price of labour in the Ame 
rican States would not have permitted the expor - 


tation of iron, without the advantage of eriter- 


ing free into Rritain, in competition wich foreign 


iron, which pays a very heavy duty, as ſtated, 
ee | py | note, 
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$4 e we ſent Rom this'country Rut 
fan, Swediſh, and Britiſn bar iron to a great 
amount, particularly to the northern Colonies; 
and it was ſold cheaper than iron made there, 
or brought from any other part of America. 
Canada has plenty of iron mines. The only 
argument that can be uſed in favour of ſuſfer- 
ing iron to be imported duty: free” from the 
American States, is, that it may come in the place 
of money in return for our manufactures; and 
ſome think that it might, i in ſome 1 prevent 


tity,” however, eee from thence, 1 not been 
| conſiderable, and the diſtinction may give um- 

brage to the North. Rhode Iſland, Maſſachuſets, 
and New Hampſhire, exported little iron, The 
States to the ſouthward of Rhode Iſland importeq 
little ; moſt. of them exported... But although - 
ie middle Colonies exported iron in pigs and 
in bars, (the heavy duty on the iron of other | 


D Gountries* when imported into this, acting as an 


extraordinary bounty to America) they imported 

their hoes, axes, and all ſotts even of the moſt 

heavy; and common iron tools 
Exported annually. from America, principally | 

| the. middle provinces, on an average of three 
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. lietle pot th had Soon made 1 5 
eee e to the war; but it may 


be made to greater advantage in thoſe provinces 


| than- elſewhere in America, on account of the 7 
 plemy of wood, and owing to the greater quan- 
tity of fuel conſumed there during a long and 


ſevere | winter... Aſhes of an excellent quality 


have, during the war, been imported from Que- | 


bec. In ſome of the American States, firing be- 


comes ſcarce; It is a well known fact, that che 


cheapeſt fuel that could be procured in the town 


of Boſton before the war, was, coals from New- 


calle; arifing from the advantage of being car- 


* f 


ried 1 15 ballaſt. Fuel is ſtill e at - Mew. "ge 


Vork. 


trade, we muſt ſtill continue to prevent the get- 


ting of coal on the iſland of Cape Breton, where 
there is plenty more eafily to be got than elſe - 


where, above the level of the ſea, This coal is 


To encourage our own collieries and carrying © 


differently repreſented; ſome ſay it is not of a | 


good quality. 
Pot and pearl aſh annually exported from 


America to Great Britain, on an average of three | 


moans Ai. 1768, 1769, and 1770 ũ /½ę - 
| Tons. Cwt.- iGo 4; CRY 
Pot aſh, 1588 5 at 22 10 is 35730 
Pearl aſh, 420 © at 40 o is 16800. 


u 


It 
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| POT and PEARL ASH. * 
on It ME been lately diſcovered that pearl aſh, 
which is pot aſh refined, loſes by the operation, 
not only in the quantity but in the quality, 
therefore it is probable no more will be made. 
tr it will not cauſe jealouſy, it may anſwer to 
| Us do fuffer pot aſh to enter duty free from the 
American States, as it will be in return for our 
mazufactures; if we take it Os 
Perhaps it may be paid for in money. It ſhould 
be conſidered, whether the dene will 1 
amends for the lofs of revenue, 


i nh dich e 
of export from America, are the value at un, 


8 in ſterling money. 134%, ING; tip 


The above articles comprehend wid the whole 7 
the Ararat from the American States of the growth | 
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Thee diffenemer French: Dunimm 


and Dusch, — uneneroul 
_ groaty-that nearly” half the ſugary regularly en 
teredi came from che forcign/iflatids aid yas = 


cheaper notwithſtanding the duty of 30. per 


hundred on foreign ſugars. On an average! of 


| rhroslyeats, drehn Jan, 568 we Jai % 361974 > 


ct. of foreign brown” gart were imported 
value 288. per ct. in merita, independent of 
the duty: and of foreign glayed ſugars entered 
for exportation, 7 ont. t 46 per cut. like 


wiſe of Rrieiſh brown or Muſcavada 40091 ct RN 


$4b-»ar<g58; and of Beivillyarkice-ar- ©1142 ol 
104 ct. at 458. per ewes Rut it is ſuppoſed, that. 
above two thirds of the ſugar: gonfiimed? in A- 
merioa us foreign; that which was ſmuggled is 


computed to haue incurred an exgehee equal a | 


Half the duty, beſides the'expenoe-:ob. getting it 
in a clandeſtine miner from the foreign iflands 


and Surinam; even patt of the fugatsſthar ap- 


2 Brixiſh were really French. The A- 
uſed to clear out empty 


the Frenol Wands co" be- Glled-with- Fagar. Ic 


bis | R | * hea Jeers 48 
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222 did a Inj om Wa ls. 
e © MOLASSES. 
ſeems that our ſugars could not have been taken, 
but through the advantage of barter.” "The A- 
' merican States cannot expect that they wolld be 
Tuffered to take this article from our” iſlands; 
neither Holland nor France will ſuffer them to 
carry ſugars from their ports in the Weſt Indies. 
The licence given lately by the Courę of France 
to eiect ſugar houſes to reſine three million" of 
pounds of ſugar in Martinico for the American 
market for a limited time is A grant in favour of 
a patricular per ſon j it cannot and will not be 
conſidered as a favour by the States, who cannot 
wiſh to avail! themſelves of it, having many re- 
fineries of their dn. No indulgence is allowed 5 
by France a8 to raw ſugars”! Ne ; 
South Carolina has made; in the article. of re- 
ſined ſugat, a diſerimination in favour of France, 
Spain, vHotland; Denmark and Sweden, of one 
hundred per cent. duty. The refined ſugar of 
the Britiſh/ plantations bring ſubjected to idauble 
Uuuty, auck the raw ſugars to 25 per centre 
than the foreign; ſurely this ebonduct does not 
entitle he States to any indulgence in trading to 
» ouß iſlandsd The diſcrimination, however, is as 
Bqious as it is unneceſſar xx ens 
brd n git d e 'y: od SO att; . | 
e 1A Ads e bur 
r al tet dee en eur 
Are of very great importance to the American 
States, on gecount of their pumerous diſtillerics , 
1 e * oy 
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| commerce carried on by means. 5 
of the. rum made out of them. Theſe were pure 
cChaſed and imported into the American States 
from the French iflands, and from Surinam, in 
great quantities. The Britiſh Weſt⸗ India iſlands 
prudently diſtil their own molaſſes, and compara- 
tively, with. the fareign iſlands, export an inconſio 
derable quantity. Very little goes from our 
| Mangs, except, Jamaica, and very, fie even ſtom 
5 a3, cexcent from a faw refiging. houſes ar. Figs 55 
ſton. As they are a bulky article, and not caſilx; 
imuggled, it may be. ſuppoſed. they ſometimes 
cleared empty hogſheads in the ſame manner as 


mentioned in the article ſugars... On an avetage 


of three years, from Jan. 1768 to Jan. 771, 
3,265,595 gallons of foreign malaſſes, and 


308,673 ditto. of Britiſh molaſſes, were imported 


into America. Before the Americans. were allo w- 
ed to go to the French iſlands ſor molaſſes, (they 


are not allowed to carry away any thing elſe) it 


was an ohiect with the French ſugar planter to 
contrive to get rid of his molaſſes by convey ing 
0 it into the ſea,” or to ſome waſte, while the Bri- 
tim planter converted bis into rum. When the 
New Englanders were firſt permitted to carry on 
this trade from the foreign iftands, they paid 
only a trifle for the molaſſes, 28. or gs. per hogſ- 
head g they are, ſtill yery., conſiderably | cheaper 
en an e * £67 Ra acts RP” A. _ 
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3 lards'®; Fe 
ho fold their 


Trtiſiug an unttaturat competition in rum diſtil- 
leries, and encouraging our colonies to diſtrefs 


by — 


MOLASSES, 


cargoss fer our ans, wed t 
take te money, and gu "with" ir 155 foreign 
illands, where they laid it ott in molafſoz, &c, = 
This has been i ſerious cbtplaint à long me. 
The firſt ediion bf this work faid, the duty 


don the importation of molaſſes itte our chlomes 


ſhould be taken off; but on fuller inveſtigatton, 
it ſeems better policy to probibit thetirtiportation 
of foreign molaſſes, and to continus the duty n 


Britim. The ſyſtem of encouraging 1 ſtaple 
| commercia} article of one plantatibt ot colo, 
in another, where it is not natitaly-ahd\ nel 


has its own proper ſtaples, ſeems very erronebus. - 


Our navigation and the connection between our 


Weſt⸗- India lands © and! continemtäl colonies, 


would be better maintained by exchanging rum, 


ſugar, &c, for floor, fiſh; and lnmmibet; th by 


each other +, By preventing the importation 


| ho na entire: ihr at ere ach m 
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they were ſold from 8d. to 10d,; per gallon currency, 
Brest quantities of 
daloupe into Dominica. deen, Domjoles - "I % 


molaſſes, were exported from Gua» 
had diſlilleries in Guadaloupe,. - JE at; 
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- + Oi the ſame prigieipla, GA wi by 
bin to encourage the diltillion of ſpirits From corn, | 
in our American colonies, | 


4 | | continental 


| 2 17 5 nn MOLASSES 
| ——— 
emen Stec Wit are ; but theſe cis 
n, wien other Britin fubjetts, have & great ad. 
mile in return by ide ravtiopoly of rtr 
| WelkTudin nurkets, in mah eſfential articles. 
mie renten aul ſtrongeſt dbjeEtion is,” that that the 
New Eagland rum, bad" it is; was pfefer - 
tea by che ãmermen, Cikadians®, and Jower 
aunbe; it i mote fiery, . 


; — + HH un 1147 ets n DEE 
8 mp to. mon ed 
—  Whipdrtng foreign” moliſes Tho! dur Atnerieunn 
Oolonies no longer exiſt. © The North {Arerice - 
planiters complained, that there was bbt hrärly | 
| faffiient demand fot their lumber and provifioris 
i the Britiſh Weſts[ntia "iſlands; and that the 
foreign iſlands would not receive: thoſe articles, 
inleſs-the North Americans would take their pro- 
Aue in payment: upat 4 repreſentation to go- 
verument af the diſadvantages the continental 
| Colonits Ubourtd under rot this eireumftance, 
dad that the quarry uf kum diftilled tn our 
manch Was "very Thadequate” to the dean n 
Americk, leuvt was given by Ae or Parliament © - 
| eos bing: e Tfugar, MEE ES: 5 
. 17 a4 OF! 
* The Canadians longer rei the New-Eagand | 
"Hh, - 
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rica; but the odio neee 
beufive that this indulgence might jurerfere with. 
their diſtilleries, a duty of 6d. der gallon, wearly., 
equal to the prime coſt, was impoſed. on molaſſes. 
This duty, as in ſimiiar caſes, hege it is laid tao 
high, yielded a very triſſing revenue, it mas there. 
fore geduced to: 3d. per gallon, and the revenus 
was thereby much augmented i but: even 3d. was 
ſeund . to bo too high 2 duty, more eſpeciallꝝ in a 
country where illicit importations could be made 
wich ſon little riſk. Government, fatified hy ey — . 
that the whole, quantity c Britiſn um 
and. "molaſſes, and alſo of foreign molaſſes 8 pro- 
Aducediin che. Welt Jndics,., was nat more, chan 
e equal to the demand fo theſe articles in America, 
ud having no longer cauſe, ra apprehend that the 
ule of the foreign-molaiies would materially. inter- ö 
ſeere with the conſumption, of Britin |plantation _ 
. mm, owered the duty to, id; per. allen. By,. 
f this means, a flap was in a great, meaſure put to __ 
* the clandeſtine importation of it, and the n | 
| arifing from it increaſed. from abqut /. 2000 a 
- year, when at 6d. per gallon; to upwards of | 
. 100 year. Our remaining colonies. wilt 5 
now find a plentiful, demand for their lumber and Ws 
ptoviſions in the Britiſh Weſt Indies, from whenee 
they can receive alſo an ample ſupply of rum, 
| without haviog recourſe. to the . % bad 
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done bundred gallons of rum 78525 better fort w 


1 0 WO * U NM. 
1 | Phequaniy of ese wenne pet into 
ul ; anterior to the war ee venus App 
1 e "Cutorciojale Boche) "rich greater h 
the quantity of Britin rum oon med there v; 
dor che latter being free, and the former ſubjett | 
n duty of more than v per bent. upbn te 
prime coſt; we may reaſonably add/tb the Cuſtom: 
- houſe count of the molaſſes, one third The 
F eee undiiſtilted, was very 
triſling, exbept in the fiſhery-and New England; 
it was made uſe of to no great 


os tog e e et U e MY 


* FR 
IA e d bit Ov Th, be Men 
is e be Mace W udn 
tee tir for Nalin lh e ee 0 5 


Tue aint of this Attelcz ii örtecr an con 


ſumed in the American States, greatly MBE | | 


any other article of che Wes Andes produce im- 


| Portelt into thoſe States: With cis Eitmſtanbe, 


Mat bf che gener artlelts a Pürt zen rerdiße 


ried, 
_ particularly the ruſt in ſhe” it of "the wida, 
the greatelt part of whi ch. wa: enk to Ax 8 


Nova Scotia, to. Newtfoundlapd,:th, Canada, and 
e the midgle:Colonicsgand:alaige quaptity for | 


the dupply of the ſantherm Indisth - It was much 
| bh ALT ples to chat of the Welt 
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5. ; "a * * One hundred * 2 of c ommon molaſes make | 


3 bn the Welt Indies, in 


" gi ore rene ks 8 
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_ Indies* z hut che rum imported from ee 


ſidarahly imptoved. The only burdens. qu the 
exportation of it from our iſlands, gte the 44 per 


cent. duty r, which is about 6s. per hogſhead,, nd 


an abſurd powder duty, raiſed by the Weft-India © 
afſemblies, that ſametimes amounted to one third 
of the freight, it being raiſed on the tonnage. 
The Frei te re nnd eres. 
Deb 20.219. wort ee e e ct 
ad be AM the, ſugar, added; to, the mg- 
laſſes will produgt,an hundred and Hifteen,, of an hun- 


Fe gallans at leaſt, which gives a con- 
to the Wen- 


« diſpate, the atk, 
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. eee Iſland, anduof foreifu 


molaſſer, was commonly fold there ds low'as 10d. per 
galloti, and the Leewardbflande-rum; which is of the 
lowbſt proofs and worſt quality of any mads in the Bri- 


tim Weſt Indies, very ſeldom fold under 150. ſterling _ 


n ilands. 9 
T Tote 100 3+ A e. 91 bab 
e Not: __ GE NY 101 


Aland, 


Ke gd; 1 nel rü 1 
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2 


was eqplumed / in the country, and except a ſmall 
| quantity. from/Demerary, of 4 Send quality; and = 
ſome from Samm Crus of x very -indiffexent,quer | - 
my, the ole was, and may ſtill be, jmpored. = 
from the Britiſh, Meſt-Lndia, Alands. "The ras _ 
from Santa Cruz is; generally 3d. or Ad. per 
Fallon kheapes than bur Weit Andia tum. Within 
ton gars, the quality of out ruth hes been con» 


in diſtlleries; * | | 


* 


OO RUM. 

ball n a it e bee wh their 
uind, they have got encouraged it. Owe... 
rtr of three years, vir. from January 1769 = 
to January: 1771, 2,807,084 gallous of © Britifs 
Wetbdadia rum were import into Notth 'Ame- 
roa; including our remaining Coloules and m.. 
eries g The Dutch and French ilands, and t? 


. IS 


cements on the main, Gainet ſupply che de- 


mand of the American States, even if they; ſhould _ 
erte Akillerics and n their on mo- x 
- laflles,*: — 7. 29 batters 
EC witli abba 


echten dhe clamour-on the ſuppoſition' of ld 


themun trade which our iſlahde had. The cm- 
petitios with our iſlands will be exactly'the farke, 
whether the molaſſes are diſtilled in the foreign - 
 iſlaadsve om the continent of menos IN he 
intereſt of che American States, and not our bu- * 


ini, xodliſcourage the diſtillation of foreign mo- 
Nes in forvignt- ind It m be unn to 


Nu Dagiand in particular; and when the encous 
bent faid t be. held” er in ue French 


r e e e ee bin to Fife to 0 


1 :nt tothe Amoricuny 
in ſhe noh Hands: were not ꝓtetendad or delhfide, 
ualels he were granted tor 4 longer pνν, an fhi- 
 thectpateds zt vill not he worch cheit beg te 3 
large extent, and the obtaining 2 quantity and perfegr 


tion of quality conſequently eee New 
hates will nevieftablilh chvir diſtiſteries on French 
„ Hands where dubour i d nuch dearer even than in 
* 5 baun fd! gears nin moi of" +; 


ef2202 £511 ei Fre ++; 1:17 andy 


| ce, > 31.48 9-7 wt , N Jing 
0 Gn ritain Win on 48 8838 * 
Ireland Rr Be 1 "= 
de ſour er Bap — — 8 _—_ "5% 
Africa Shen n ee 270% %% 
a „The Weſt Jadies f. 790 1:27 e 8747 
„ Newfoundland -.; i574, 1. 399700 

| „Sande, 62! 611; 9 Niet 226, % 
Nena Scotia FD I ag ene 13,75 
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Exportations ram the American States 
Ra not very conſiderable, they coinphred! with | 
their importations of rum, and their : 
tion of molaſſes; and it appears from the im- 
Portatiotm of the eee $ 
E rum tian they imported. 


denen, exported to a 
w was my laid infor fea lers. 


2 the Wee. Edel. 1 4 
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£ * ety advantage held forth in the bill which 
gave rife to theſe obſervations. The Americans 
would certainly go to the cheapeſt markets; but 
they will require the ſame quantity they did be- 
fore, conſequently there will be che fame demand; 

and they muſt have it from ouf iſlands, as they can- 


not have a fufficient quantity elſewhere, It is well 5 


known how much the Jamaica and Grenada rum 
is preferred by them. As our Weſt-India iſlands 
will be entitled to the monopoly of the rum trade 
with our remaining colonies, they will be bene- 
fited in this trade at leaſt, by the diſmember- 
ment of the American States. If any new com- 
petition could be raiſed in this trade, the mono · 
poly in queſtion would doubly compenſate v. The 


quantity of rum conſumed in our ' fiſheries and _ 


remaining colonies, is very great indeed; and 
through Canada, the inland parts of the American 
' provinces will be partly ſupplied. If our rum 
ſhould be prohibited there, the Americans will | 
be gratified by the opportunity of ſmuggling. 
The quantity of North-American rum imported 
into our remaining ee has ee been 


* The author of GadGderntions on the Nabe Ini 
eourſe, &c. aſſerts, note, page 16, that our remaining co- 
lonies in North America were ſupplied with rum from 
the Britiſh Weſt Indies. The annual importation of rum 
in Quebec alone, on an average of three years, ending 
1774, from the continent of America, was 438,859 
gallons ; but the importionfrom the Weſt Indies and all 
other parts, for the ſame period, was only 33,296 gallonse 

r ſtated, 


| 125 lumen nen hu. r 
5 ſtared, The quantity of Wed india um im 
ed in 1769 into Newfoundland, was TOY 6,766 


es 


To Canada 8 , 222 3 Salons, 9 
To NoviSotia - - 7,426 ditto. 


But in conſequence of the war, whereby the 
intercourſe with America was cut off, rum was 
introduced. through a' new channel, and Quebec, 
inſtead of importing from the continent of Ame: 
rica 701,305 gallons, and only 3951 gallans from 
Britain and 47,186 gallons from the Weſt Indies, 
as was the caſe in the year 1774, we find, that in 
he year 1779, there were imported fram Britain 
into Quebec 262,984 gallons, and from the Weſt 
Indies 187,858 gallons, and none from America. 
In proportion to the cheapneſs or dearneſs of any , 
- commodity, the conſumption will increaſe or de: 
creaſe... The price was greatly heightened at 
© Quebec by inſurance and other circumſtances at- 


FLY 


8 _ tending the war. The conſumption certainly will 


increaſe very much i in future. The importation 
| of North-American rum, therefore, ſhould be 
prohibited, as it would create a demand for 
Weſt-India rum, and promote the carrying trade 
5 between the Weſt Indies and our remaining colo-—̃ 
nies, notwithſtanding the difficulty of preventing 
the ſmuggling of New-England rum. At preſent, | 
rum from the American States cannot be imported 
into Canada but in Britiſh-built ſhips, and then 

it pays a duty of gd. per gallon; ; Weſt-India rum 
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Conſiderable quantitles of eſte were uſed in 
Pep particularly in the ſouthern and middle 
Colonies, where the pooreft peaſant uſed it, as it 
Was cheaper than the loweſt- priced tea; - ſome 2 
low as 6d. fterling per pound; moſt of it wa Po 
foreign and ſmuggled. The quantity of coffee 5 
annually imported into America (which paid duty) 
on an average of three years, viz. from January 
1768 to January 1771: 70 
* * . Britiſh 3642 cwt. at 8d. per b. be 
Pooreign 8 ditto.” | 
It may be here obſerved, that no very ac- 
curate idea can-be formed of the imports of A- 
merica, where the article was Hable to high 
duties, affording a temptation to the ſmuggler: 
the extent of moſt of the ports, or rivers leading 
to ports, affording almoſt uninterrupted. oppor- 
tunity, where the inhabitants were univerſally 
oppoſed to en laws and regulations, 


* 


coco 4 


5 Was purchaſed and imported nearly in the 
fame manner as coffee; 137, 87 f lbs. of Britiſh and 
247,186 lbs. of foreign at 6d. per pound, were an- 
nually imported into North. America on an aver- 5 

age of three years, viz. from January 1768 to | 2 
January 1771. 7 
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COTTON. 


The quantity of Britiſh cotton annually im- 


? ported. into the American States, on an average 
of three years, from January 1768 to January 


1771, was 167,748 lbs. and of foreign cotton 
266, 182 lbs. This was chiefly uſed in' the home 


or family manufactures of the country in the 


northegn States. Virginia raiſed, of a coarſe kind, 
more than a ſufficiency for her own uſe, 


. 


Of this article there was imported annually, on 


an average of three years (viz. from January 1768 


to January 1771) into North America, from the 


* 


ſouth of Europe, 554,154 buſhels, at 18. and from 


the Weſt Indies, 388,228 buſhels. That from the 


Weſt Indies was particularly uſed for butter and 


pork; it came from Sal Tortuga; it was not. ſo 
much the production, of labour as of the heat of 


the ſun, and was collected by the Bermudians and' 


others, and ſold at a low price to the ſhips from 
the continent; and not unfrequently the crews of 
the ſhips collected it themſelves, and were at no 


other expence than their labour. The Americans 


muſt pay for their ſalt now at Sal Tortuga, as the 


Britiſh ſhips my not protect om, 


. 
10 * | 
8 * - - 


* 
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| 1 HORSES. 


= Narth America were the following, vis. 
HORSES fr the Saule and Draught. 


i The number of horſes annual ly ioipordiif into | 
the Britiſh and foreign Weſt Indies from North 


America, on in average of three yeats, viz. 1768, 
1769, and 1770, was 5989; of theſe about three 


fifths went to the foreign Weſt-India ſettlements. 


A very good kind of horſe is introduced into 
Canada, very excellent for the ſaddle. Horſes 
for draught, and for the ſugar works, are eſſen- 


tially neceſſary in the Windward Iſlands, and they 


may be had from Canada reaſonably, although dur- 


ing three years previous to the war not above 300 
were exported. They are ſmall, but very ſtrong 


and hardy. Nova Scotia will get into the trade, 


and -will have great advantage in the navigation 
to the Weſt Indies, from ſituation, over Canada, 


or even the American States. A confiderable 


number of horſes from the neighbourhood of lake 


| horſes, both for draught and ſaddle, from 14 to. 


Champlain were exported by the Americans, ; 
and many now go from Canada. Mules go from 
Barbary to the Windward Iſlands: they are reck- 


oned verygood, Some are brought from the Spa- 
niſh mam̃, and ſome from Porto Rico and the Miſ- 
Gffippi. It is faid, it would anſwer to ſend 


50 hands high from POOR but eſpecially from 
en 


* 
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- FLOUR anv BREAD-. ., 
. W to the Weſt Indies, if carried on the deck 
in the fame manner as done by the Americans. © 


They will fell from 10l. to 151. advantage each 
horſe. It might coſt leſs than, one third more to 
carry 2 korſe from Ireland than it does from R- 


merica. A ſingle-decked veſſel of 200 tons car- 


carries 40 horſes on deck from Canada to the 
Weſt Indies. The carriage of each, horſe from 


Canada came to about 51. ſterling, and ,proviſions 


30s. Horſes have been carried, as a cargo from 
Ireland to the Weſt Indies * un, 


2 f 5 
FLOUR and 810, or BISCUIT. 


No wheat i is ſeat from America to the Weſt 

Indies, except a very ſmall quantity for poultry, 

or ſuch uſes. 

Flour and buiſcuit imported into the 
Britiſh and foreign Weſt Indies on 23 Barrels, 


average of three years, ending 1773 230,640 Fo 


Imported into and conſumed in the 


Britiſh Weſt Indies 132,426. PO 


As wheat has been for ſeveral years paſt, and 
deer to ny war, cheaper in Canada? than in 


* 


5 eee eee Wee in 
Canada for grinding corn for exportation, but there are 
now Cofficient, The Canadians do not clean the 


wheat ſo well as the Americans, therefore . flour i is 
not of ſo * a colour. 


* 


* 


t 


. 


” * - = 
— 


ne ue f Indies. iz 
Poux np BISCUIT. | 
—_— Ates, and as the Ne- Vork and 


—_ 


. krge quantities of wheat from Canada, there 88 F : £ 


be ns doubt that thele articles will come cheaper 
an abe province, e has been already men · 
nage, that near 500,000 buſhels of wheat were 


© exporigd-from Canada in 47944.4; confiderable 


,* + © quantity remaining on hand for want-of iveſiels-46 
port it and that the annual conſumption.of 
| Jour, in the Briüiſh Weſt Indies, on an average of 
ie, ending 1773, was:529,704 buſhels, 
dien e is utged, chat our iflands will be 
mitted to take; dong from the American States, 
A navigation lass allow the produce of the 
 SOUNTTY 1 Except Eglonies, to be carried | 
foreign veſſels. As flour is the 


jo „ x 
$ 
- 


principal ſtaple 


* thoBaiciſh Feſt Indies are now open to re- 
—_  ceive it i our den ſhips, while the French and 
| Dutch ent are bur againſt it, thoſe ſtates 
vin be glad to ſelf their flour ta any ſhips. that 
man go to take it to our jſlands. Eyen Marys 


ay in + 


bad end Virginia, produce very large quantities 


* 0 4 "4 7 ö 1 - © «46> 4 12560 138 tins 4 

1. The: cultivation and exportation of corn [was of 

| courle interrupted by the rebel Men of Canadz, and 
. .cqurin the war. The int | Or Kee 34 W : 

e a eee, ption dk exporcation, &e. 
chowever, imputed to the climate by the author Ir 


the Well-India\Qbinwiutes's Confderations- on tlie s 


- 
zercoutſe, &c. x »; N. 

þ . p 4 — 
N = 


a 
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- FLOUR and BISCUIT, 
of 3 Atis the opinion of the belt informed, =. 
: that, ona medium, Great Britain and Ireland 
| could ſupply our Weſt: India iſlands a8 cheap as 
the continent of America; certainly at this time 
they can. The caſe has been, and, more probably 
than before, it will be the cafe in future, mat 
Britain can ſupply her iſlands with grain at a 
cheaper medium price, for ſeven or ten years, -® 
than America has done, or probably can do; for 
the conſequences of the late revolution in America 
muſt be an inereaſe of the value of labour, and 
the dearneſs of every ſtaple commodity, among 
other cauſes through the number of people that 
tteir armies, and other eſtabliſhments, have drawn 
away from productive employments, and various 
other circumſtances, have difperſed. France hass 
the good policy to eneoutage her own agriculture, 
by prohibiting. the importation of theſe articles 
ftom foreign countries into her iſlands; or an ß, 
bother articles which *hes woe 0; een 
„ fupply. 6:8 DU HTS ty, 
9 As long as the Britiſh: Welt- diä Amd; wt 
thes monopoly of the Britiſi' markets, by the ex- 
dluſion of foreign Weſt. India produce, on the 
ume Principle the Britiſn dominions ſhould 
| 5 have the monopoly of the flour trade to thoſe 
5 iſlands, and then the free export of flour from 
| Britain. and Ireland ſhould | in all caſes be allowed. 
The home conſumption. would. be little affecteg 
5 ** the quantity conſumed in * We Wes 
e 


= 


: 
o US oe — 
LY d 4 
* 4 


and; becauſe the planters are not in good order 
ſuſſigient to take all advantages of the ſeaſon, and 


5 
* 


3 Ee 16 abe ih Tali” rag 
Ab BEEF 5 
laden, e ee eee 
than ſhe conſumes. enen Wei of 
Nova ;Sedtia,, or St. Serif; cane for” 
ſome time ſpare much grain, as they are new 
ſettlements. They plant fummer Wheat as in 
Canada; but from the ſhortneſs of the ſummerg 


areti not acquainted as yet with all the 0 
methods that may be known; in a more advanced 


ow of ſettlement; the ſummer wheat is apt to 


the ſettlers;'thereforey act -injudiciouſly in 
themſelves up fo much n 


gn 


- wheat, Theſe counties gtow fine barley, good 
tyes and-tolerable data p m and ad theſe grain are 


not ſuhject to the: aceidents eee 
ſettled narxhern cquntries, they ſhould therefore 
principally, eultivate them and & peas, at: leaſt for 
the preſent. Lower Canada grows ſummer heat. 


Higher Canada, which is the 1 __ : 


both ſummen and winter wheat. 40 
it ith} 11. hen N re itt 5 in N 


Sala . Salted t, —— Gander 
37 14 YEE. 1 nn | 32G LOFT, g 


J en 2 beef Was . from any 
colony hut Connecticut. The merchants of N ew 


et r 


"6 ThE4dthior of the" Welt: India Colntiiitee's Con- F 


ſiderations, cc. falſely aſſerts, that peis 8 
been exported from mad, In the year 1572," 5,658 - 
e- gan 1773, 7,067 buſhels n 
tom thence. 
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neee BERF ants SALTED. PORK; * + - 
York, Philadelphia, and Rhode Iſland, . 
plied from thence and New | Jerſey A merten 
| beef is tolerable when it has a quick paſſags to 
the Weſt Indies; but the barrel. when once open® 
ce, muſt be quickly uſed, leſt it become retten 
Nlaſſachuſets ſalted ſome for exportation aut fr 
he navy, of à much inferior quality to thät f 
ueland, and not ſo well oured. There is but Retle 
in Virginia. The boef of the provinces | fouth'sf 
Peonſylvania is not good. | ConneQticur ſupphe s 
more than all the other Amenban States. The . 
ſouthern State make wer little de of ſalted 
beef; they have but few ſhips to victual, and 
_ their ſlaves are fed on Indian c and rice: they 
export a very ſmall quantity On the back part 
of the Carolinas and Georgia great herds of cattle 
are bred, very ſmall and dean g they run wild im 
the woods: the mildneis of the winters enables 
mem to live without expence. Thel ſettlers fatten 
as many in the ineloſed paſtures und meadows 
as they want for home conſumptien, and they 
are uſually fat in the wood paſtures in October. 
However, they ſuſſer very much from the fly, 
which greatly checks their fattening. The 
Wild cattle, when lean, ate ſold for a guinea, or 
a guinea and a Half, to perſons who drive thehi to 
Pennſylvania, where they are fattened for the Phi- 
ladelphia market. The want of à demand may 
be the cauſe, why the ſettlets on the back part f 
- the Carolinas and Georgia have not as yet im- 
proved the breed of tartle, and fattened them ſur 


12 


| forded there much“ cheaper than from England | 


phe „3 % 
ern Ano SALTED PORK. * 

— Thar-irtenbon Nas been? glue et 
heit ſtaple articles vice, indigo, tobacco, wall _ 
Iudian corn: but having! fine paſtures in the back 
ey there ſeems to be nothing to prevent 
them; when there is a fufficient demand in their "4 
ſen ports. It is not long fince” they"aifeovered — | | 
| they could make as good pork 4s their northern | - i 
rieighbours, and they can afford ir ons third 
cheaper ; "their" winters being mild thefe is 
no expence attending the hogs till they are fut 

rom f and Indian corn, the beſt food for chem, 
30 per cent. cheaper in che fouthern than 
 - horthein States; but the American pork in genetul 
i not öf à good quality. Sorhe has the ſame 
fiſhy küste we diſcover in wild Fowl, "which ariſes 
froth their being fed upon fiſh, eſpecially jn Caro- 
ius. The Burlington pork, however, is very 
good. The hams are well taſted, but jean; theſe 
were brought to the Welt Indies in bäder | 
quantities" The Carchittas raiſe "x prodigtous 

— quiihtity/ 6f Böge, und can feed them at ſo lirtle . - 
expende; as before mentioned, that pork can be 


dnd Treland, bur it is by nd menns To gbod' th j ©. 
chat exported” from the lattet; it does not Ke Spß 
wells The fat of the Carolina porkk is ſoſtern. 
The American pork is generally very fat, and ſuits 
che ldetzes. Our remaining colonies, are not 2 
yet far enough advanced t afford pork for ex- 
Peoertationz but their beef” and motten, butter, 
cet. ute far * to” that of the more 
* BT, ſouthern 


I, Pry 4 Exparis nde Med üs 


„ | 1 BALTEDBERF 4x9 SALTED PORK. 


ſouthern, proyinces. „The, Canada pork is. very, 

N good. 7 oo Flat een eigen 1 gs. 8 
American beef dogging; keep ſo well as the 
Iriſh; alt hardens; it, and eatz up: the fat and. 
Juices... At preſent, beef undoubtedly may, be = 

impotzed cheapeſt and beſt into the. Weſi- In- 
e from Ireland, where he ſalting of 

it is better managed than in any part of the. 

world; however, the price is greatly. raiſed f 


within thirty years., Cattle are raiſed and fed 


cheaper there, andi exen in England, than in any 
The 


ſouthern, parts of Europe are not, got: paſture; 5 
countries for cattle; and in the northern, the 


great ſeverity of the winters gives. England and 


other of the maritime countries in 


Ireland the advantage. Some good heef yis im- 


ported into St. Croix and Euſtatius from Fjolſtein. 2 : 


Cheeſe, in no great; quantity, and af ,a:þad gue» 


net, can; in.general affard to underſell 


orhers, alſo in the articles of butter, candles, and, 


bop. Very little American butter is ſent to the, 
Weſt ladies ; it very ſoon ſpoils on being expoſed 
70 the aur; and as the ſame may be ſaid of their 


beef, neither of them, at leaſt for ſome time, 
are likely to become articles of commerce, ſo as 

. interfere. with. Ireland. Veſſels from thence. | 

frequently carried butter to America; apd when, 


he price was low, ot there mas g probability; of 
AN nn in 8 iſlands, it, was Fes, 
Aae 3 


unn 20h been ſent tothe Weſt Indies rom. Ame-, | 
tica,, The countries: that can raiſe and feed cat 


* 
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| . *Confiderable quantities of white 
89 from different parts of Afne-· 
riea to the Weſt Indies, mpch inferior to Britt 
or Trim, but it was improving much; and ſome 
time before the war, there was 2 kind of foap, 
called Baſtard Caſtile,” made at Philadelphia, 
ctmhuch eſteemed. The ſouthern States mut take 
come butter, ſoap, and candles fröm Britain and 
Ireland. The Weſt Indies will take a large'quan- 
tity of 'thoſ&-articles and ſalted beef . A'confi- 
derable quantity of candles and ſoap uſecd to g 
ftom England to America. Our iſlands were 
never well fupplied with ſoap from England; 
they got a confiderable quantity from the Dutch. 
There is x drawback on exportation of 1d. per 
pound on candles, and 14d. on ſoap. If the 
trade with che Weſt Indies ſhould be laid open, 
Britain and Ireland may loſe. the ſoap and candle 
trade. Ruffia exported 3 50 tons of. the laſt arti» 
cle in 1782, to different parts: ſhe has-lowered 
- the duty on candles when exported... As our 
Welt India iflands have the monopoly. of the Bri- 
ti and Triſh markets, it is no more than equal 
that they ſhould take from us whatever we can 
_ fupply +3. though N they N bet ſome 


articles / 


" 


A 15 * 127 * * 
vt #4 2 011. 32 N e Tl Wye ext} "4514 8 = 


. np! 1703 . W Ban 0 Peek, 
drk, butter, and herrings, to Ihe amount of -e, 
ur- Mr. Edwards fankies the Brie iges eninöt forantt 


the Bririſh'Welt'Tadies-with propiidus.  Irelind ed 
8 57 I 4 N 4. ports 


By ee eue. Fl din. 


Weſt-India produce much chopper: than. theirs ! 15 
well known. = 


Britiſh and foreign Weſt Indies, on an average of 
three years, viz. 1768, 1769, and hn 5.44: 


Soap and candles, — 11,701 lbs. 


Cheeſe, - — — 883,394 lbs. 


* 


dich Weſt-India iſlands, 14,992 ei,; 


Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and St. John's, to 
Rink States. Mackerel may be caught an the Britiſh 


quite, us cheap as the planters uſed to get chem 
from the American States, allowing a bounty eq 


cured. It may not be improper to allow a farther 


ag IS employ 


* 


) articles. cheaper, elſewhere. | Ther erer 
Annual export I hors, Amt 


Beef and pork, . - _- 28,218 barrels. 
Tallow candles + _ 62,193 Ibs. 

Lard and tallow, 8 172,887 Ibs. 2 | 
The quantity of beef and pork exported annually, - = 


. on an average. of three years, viz. 1791, 1772, ' 
| and 1773, 23,635 barrels, of which, to the Bri- 


SALTED FISH, Waere 
* Fm many e can be ſent from 


the Weſt Indies, cheaper than from the American 


coaſt, and ſent to the Weſt Indies, nearly, if not 


to the duty on the ſalt with which they may be | 


l bounty on the exportation, as this buſineſs would , 


Hs oi Hole har" or Nef 68. poi: Te 
Es ae mme | 
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employ, great benden ef amen. i 7 
kerel fiſhery. vas, confideradle, and moſtly cn 
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finedto.che-coalt; of Nova Scotis: Thoſe * 


on the New-England coaſt are aid to bc of Mr. 
perjor/quality, but The quantity Nifling ; at leaſt : | 
very few wese exported tothe Weſt Indies. 8. 
bounty is allowed on herrings exported fram 
tain. Arelapd uſed to ſupply the Weſt Indies with 
Swedith; hecrmgs; hut eee e EY 


very wiſely refuſed the drawback on their exports 


rhe leit hemings. go there, and che quantity fent 
is very anfiderable-... Merrings alſo gee ſent. to che 
Welt Indies from, the, er den le 
obſer ch the manmfactures zug export 30 the = 
Weſt, Atouth part af e 
which, nay he ſent-10.hrieg- home che produce of 
che ilands, the freight cf fiſh, 1 = 
| be, zt. 

kl che eixenirqus trndeſ is fully oftabliſhed. Ke 
6 from, New England an the country, adjacent | 
cannot, he put in cm wich 8 
ſent in great quantities from Scotland and Ireland, 
| nor ſhould any regulatton be made likely to-affect - 
this ntirſery for feamen, Which may be greatly u- 
5 Ereaſe@ rh proper attettion. Great numbers of 
a Hud br ertings frequented the American coll, 
| partic 7 that of North Carolina, where's large 
quantity "was taken and barretled, bur in .o lo- 
_ Yeuly.s „ thar they ſeldom were therchqat- 

able when they. arcivs 4 rhe Well Infjes : they | 
eel ppg ow ally yo — — 


een 
% _ 
. 8 « 
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dollar and ahviiter per bärtel. They wett pbe 


up tolerabiy well at Philadelphia" an me parts 
vs of Maryland, but ſold fot double the above} 


— 


ide beſt were very must Taferige to" 3 thi, | 


| Eourkged. | 7: Om 27.55; Nhe eh ene 
Vyder the article while ad 8d. Emeges . 


be cen the quintity'6f 4th Kot to the We 
Indies. 41 FOES": 4 4 15 4113 | N * n Ne „n 


It can Hardly be ſuppoſed, chat any Ech man 
will 'with to gie Jay Me "of our matkets to 


eit be 


rivals in the ffberies. Ff any Monopoly. 


ee this cerraibly wolf; k is oft etentin 


to Or marine a8 Welt & Gur" contieres; and, 
it we allow ever! fall Athericih' veffelf wick pe. 
_ Viſions c coine'ro'6ur Maß, they 'ceftHih}y itt 
"acquire this trade. The ilande* mit be f oa 
with fiſh immedlätely from Newfoundland f: the 
Velſſels em ployed in This trade may fetüft with 


dum i | barter, of proceed t o the fouthetn" While 


4 1 N * 1454-7 &p Wart Al In «7? 
„Mr eee eee, e e 
1 and Europe cannot ſupply the Britiſh Welt 


Indies. Newfoundland, Canada, and Nova, Schiss c- 


eſt Indies conſ ume about. 1 160 ,900 quintals, 


iy Since tho intercourſe Td oe At lands 
in American bottoms has been cut off, between forty 


Foundland for theſe iNands; and a confideradls thurber 
| bf them'tetbthe@ loaded vith'Weſt-Tadia ne 0 


"WD ' ho ; | » "Wy 


: 


® above 00, ooo quintals of arms er "The, Beitiſn 


Scotch hetrings. Both che trrackerel unt herring 
fiſhery" on the cbaſt of Amerzen ould be dif- 


| and fifty veſſels bare been loaded with fiſh at New- 


— up 


, Fur © 72 1 
dhe buten at all; n + .-- -iY 
fiſheries ſhould he wnenuraged from. Ireland, the, 
ſouth and weſt of r England, the, weſt of Sg "FW 
land, che Orkaeys, ad Shetland, by bountics, by,; 

privilages, and by evety means poſſible, . It is * 
e | that ahr ale progeeds;;pE/ the: News GY: 
foundland Ghery were remitted to Britain, but jt, | 
is ſaid not above a; third of the New- England. 
| fiſhery, was temitted to this country, caſh ar the 

produce of the countries to whieh the fiſh was 
| 3 in return 10 New Bngland. 

A great quantity, nearly « third, of the ith; of 15 
America wene tothe Wen irie ſacking de „„ 
4 which is bebt lor he neger. The los "5, 13 
ſupply of our islands wilh certainly be as diſad- x 
vantageous to the We e eee 
it will be advantageous to us. But as we have. - | 
given the Amerieans (with what polity it is ht 
neceſſary to mark) the fiſheries of Newfoundland, - 
Nova Scotia; St. Lawrenee, ec, which, we de- 
; de 64 Holland, they: will have: ſome 
ſhare in che NW rh is. moſt, to be coveted 

by ue. vdr Pages 1 _ 23 0 9% ae 1 
ere ee een e 
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-» Scantling,, and Timber: fen Hanſe and Mill, 
Funn tes Sung de. Nr e a 
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te earringe; eſpeeiany in the rakidls and this 
s, the notrhers Stütes, moſkł of theſe utuſthes may 
be imported ftom Nove-Sedtia und Canide on 
good, if not better; terme chan from che States. 


| Whinever the lumber ar Canada Vis" mentioned, 


ſugat Nulps might general}? go cut full, f a | 


that of the State of Vermont ſhould be under- 
mcd to be Aatuded ; the quantity chere is im- 
menſe, and ean onty be exported rhroagh Quebec, 
Hoops for ſugar hogſhruatls ard often carried from 
England. Ships going to the Weſt Indies have 
only à light freight, aud carry out this article 
nde will anſwer to earty from hee fue nd 
* boards; and they me bf à fupeflor quality, Out 


tif ſtorey went from Britain, partivutartycoals for 


ate fiiiſhed here with iroh hoops, and Alted with 


the -difſtitteries, bats for Horſes; and other grain} 
an proviſions for the ſlaves. Grbar part of the 
mitn puncheons are now ſent from England. As 
Werkmanſbip de ddt in the Weſt Thdies, they 


proviſions of dry good, by which the freight of 
the puncheotis is ſaved,” Tlle heſt American rum- 
puncheon ſtaves came from the middle and 
ſouthern Colonies; but they were confidetably 


deare wr? 8 from other parts of that continent. . 
klares of Cariadd"art fuperior to 


Ia of che New- England faves; and equal to 
_ thoſe of the middle Bytes; (o were the bourds 
and tling ex ported from that Colony. The 
eee nog hoo ps were not uſed for” , 


Wer teirces — hogſheads. © er” 
„ an 


4 


. ——— ——— States: will be 
© nile ef conporting choir produce, will: oblige 
them to fell % ourfhipfing that may come fur it: 


puncheon ſtaves and rad · dak ſtaves for ſugat and 
molaſſes caſts, with plenty of timber for all other 


bales Ana 249 
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1 ſorts of lumber. Timber cutting and the 


=__ of che fawmills would greatly decreaſe . 


Lene, Tree dau Meese n 


| -ricans glutted the Welt Indies witutnmbes es eb oy 


We was ſuppoſed to be at its 


Height, Nova Scoria-will, at leuſt for. ſome tima, 
have: irtle elſe ta depend on but her ftſberiea, 
proviſlons, and cutting of lumber; and it is found 
thyt province has plenty of white oak for rum: 


= purpoſes. Nothing ſhews more ſtrongly tha diſpo- 


ſition to give falſe impreſſions, than the attempts 


| to;prove:Canada and; Nova. Scotia cannot ſupply  - 
lumber, becauſe they formerly had, not that trade, 


and the exports of that Kind, were inconfiderable. 
It might as well be ſaid, that the American States 


could not provide lumber,; becauſe they did not 
do ſo before they were ſettled.” The preparation 127 75 
of lumber is in à very conſiderable degree a | 
aufacture, and reqquites much tore than the bare 


operatiun of ſening trees. This buſineſs fiiüſt 


nom take place very rapidly 5 in our rembining 
Cologies. The great influx of inhabitants win 
require great quantities of land to be cleared. 


T ws 1 e e erected in Nova Scotia. 


From 
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; LUMBER. 
N ron. the country adjoining to Paſlamaquaddy 7 

ber went tothe Welt Indies There is oak of dif- 
ferent kinds on the feveral large rivers of Nora 
Scotia, which empty themſelves on the weſtern 
Lawftence..; No inconſiderable quantity of lumber, 
ſent from America to the Wel Indies, was ma- 5 

| in Bermuda veſſels. rate Sack 

"1G Brizain will grunt a bounty upop/lumber ſix 

a limited time from aur remaining Colonies, they 
mould ſoon ſupply; out Weſt-India Iſlands; aud 
fuch'a-{tep would alarm the Americans, leſt they 
ſhould ſoſe the whole of this trade. The idea 
of their withholding their lumber for any. time 
from our ſhipping, is too e . at 
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5 ſent from New England to the Windaasd Boe 
| Iſlands, but not to Jamaica; thac land ftands.in 55 


little or no needof \ theſe: 
or gd horſes, Except for the ſaddle.” 


ta general, food in the iſlands; à good many 
= ite however bred there; and the mutton is 
good: Nova: Scotia and St. John's may raiſe oxen 


- 


 Sifficient, for the Hands, having fine paſtures The S 

Btitim army and inhabitants i the to hn df Bolton, 

during the blockade in 2775 and 1776; wete'faps | 

plied wich freſh” proviſions” of every Kind from 

| Sete teil years before Hulifax was in # great 

$i weste Applied kran New Edgland” ih freſh |} 
2 dyiſiods ;/ att back nde che demand es Jo ke! 
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war been ſo very great, freſh meat would have 


deen under two-pance: a pound in Neva Scotis, 
from i its own kreduce. Poultry will probaby | be 


purdhaſed as cheap! in Canada as in the American 


States, as corn is as cheap or cheaper chere. 
Neur-haoo dozen of | poultry were > imported i ante . 


| the Welt Indies annually before the war, chiefly | 


tities of onians. On an n average o of three Fears, 


viz. 1768, 1569, and 1770, 3257 live 5 8 | 


annually Tent from North America to che Bripiſh | 


and. foreign Weſt Indies, and of that num 


2032 were ſent from Connecticut alone. About 
1009 ent wo wur llantl ;.Qurlag che ſame peel 
18,430 http und begs went may imported 


into the Weſt my moſtly from Rhode oy 


en; nA * 171 n 19399 
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VE ETD F eget. 063 at boo! l he 
The guantizy, of rice which.) Wet 

Indies, and principally from, Such Cagolins and 


Georgig. nd ag; in proportion to the quantity = 
of India corn. ported, inte thoſe, ilands. - The 


1 later came chiefſy. from Virginia and Narth -Ca- . 


raling.: The planters, railed:provifions. for their. ne- 


grocs. in a great, meaſire during the war; and it 


would, ;alwaps, : in a certain proportion, anſwer. 
ee eee of, * & 


the ſouthern parts of Canada wheat anſwers better. 


by Zorn Wet Indi 159 Fr 
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American States, and they have been in the habit 
of ſupplying our iſlands in à great meaſure. Indian 


rr 


CLIENTS 


Canada as in New England; thoſe provinces having 

had hitherto little intercourſe with the Weſt in- 
dies, they neglected the-cultivation of that article. 
However, Indian corn is raiſed with difficulty in 
the northern Colonies ; the cold is too great. In 


Nee i only uſed for negroes when at a low pfice, 

nor is it neceſſary except for thoſe who are fickly,, 
and the quantity required for them is not con - 
ſiderahle. The price of that article, before the 
war, was generally regulated by the price of com- 
mon flour, which was preferred as a more ſub- 


ſtantial food. Indian tn is required in Jaimaies 
more for horſes than negroes, who chiefly depend 


on plantains and ground proviſions, and ſeldom 
uſe much corn, unleſs when theſe fail. Peas, 
beans, and oats were, during the war, ſent from 


hence, ſubſtituted in 5 of Indian corn, | 


and wete found to anſwer well. | 
| Oats, beans, ftores, and proviſions, to a very 
confiderable amount, go from Britain, and the ad- 


vantage of ſupplying them ſhould increaſe. I: .- 


taking every thing however from the port of 
London, impoſes in ſome caſes an unneceſlary a 
pence. on our. iſlands.. This ariſes partly from the 
advantage of aflorting cargoes. in the port 'of = 
. and partly from the eircumſtance of 

| | X ſugar 
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but in many caſes, ſtores' and proviſions" might 


be pred from che ue ſupply them. | 


6 q r 


rape 


r de oy * 
Little e /rabariabrhen xobdceo is ire 
duced into the Weſt Indies for confumprioh there; 


nearly enough is raiſed” in the iſlands for the uſe 


of the negroes: tobacco was firſt the growth f 


into the Britiſh Welt Indies 


aud foreign Weſt Indies annually, on-an average 


e 8 I 33 ch et 


St. Chriſtopher's, and ſold in England about the 
year 1630, for à Jacobus per lb. 


The quantity of rice imported into the Britiſſi 


of three years, emling wirh 1773, was 48, 33) 
barrels, of which 20, 563. barrels | -wete whey e 
er 

- Annually; on an average of three yearn, ending 
1773, there were exported from North America 
to the Britiſh and Foreign Weſt Indies 958,87 
buſhels of Indian corn, of which were imported 
into and conſumed in the et 1801 Indies 
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A. to Jp Affe trade, Conteg and ſome 
8 of the general aſſemblies have declared againſt 


it; ; but the geen ng. Dogs. at leaft, muſt 
continue 
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continue it . Ir is Haid, ;negroes: only can ſtand 
the work in thoſe hot (climates., Rice, indigo, 
. and tobacem cannot for ſome time, if ever, be 


raiſed to advantage without ſlaveg z hut the, im 
potration did not) keep pace with the increa 

The ptice. of ſlaves was lowered, before the war; 
ſlaves born in the equntry xyere preferred, as ſear 
ſoned to the climate. The ſlaves purchaſed. in 


Africa by the American traders, werg,of an in- 


feriot dow priced ſort. The northern: States may 
attempt: to ſupply the continent of Amexica with 
ſlaves, for the ſake of diſpoſing of their rum, a 


| large quantity of which. they uſed to ſend to 8 


Africa; but this trade will now be difficult to them, 
and they will want Britiſh credit. If it muſt be 
carried on, it ſhould be thrown into the hands of 
Briſtol, Liverpool, and Glaſgow, by allowing 


the ſlave ſhips, on their return from the Weſt 


Indies, to bring back rum, to be ſtored in the 
King's warehouſes, till they fit out again for A- 
frica, without being charged with any duty or 
expence but ſtorage; This will open a new 


market for our rum, and will extend our trade 


to Africa, which uſed to be ſupplied from the 
New - England diſtilleries. The number of 
negroes imported into North America annually, 


en an average of three years, viz. from 1769 to 


1773 incluſive, were 6210, amounting, at 40l. 


'* The Americans are now (1784) contraQitg with 
77 merchants for a large number of ſlaves. _ 
85 0 4 e each, 


African. Trade, . 1 55 | 


56 African Trade. 

each, (which is n moderate price) to 248;400L 
ſterling. The number of ſlaves imported direct · 
ly from Afries inte che Britiſh Weſt-Indies, in 
1773, were 23,743, which at the fame price a+ 
mounted to g49,8001. It is hot probable chat all 
nations will give up this cruel trade: benevo- 
lence is not ſo general: the trade is ſaid to be 
neceſſary; but although it be very advantageous 
to England, and even if it were inſinitely more 
, the diſcontinuance of it is much to be wiſhed; 
unleſs we can learn to treat the negroes better. 


In ſome parts of America they are uſed better 


than in our Weſt-India' iſlands, and the mw 
uſo them ail berter tan che Americans. bf 
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exports of America to and from. Europe and the 


Weſt Indies, a judgement may be formed of their 
natural courſe and tendency — of their impor- 
tance, and of the meaſures that ſhould be adopt- 
ed by Great Britain; or rather, it appears; that 
little is to be dome, and our great care ſhould; be, 
to ai doing miſchief. The American States are 
ſeparated from us and independent, conſequently 
foreign the declaring and treating them as ſuch, 


puts them in the only ſituation in which they 


can now be . Friendly, indeed, we may yet be, 


— 


and well diſpoſed, to them; but we ſhould wait 


events rather than endeavour to force them. 
Nothing is hazarded; no hidden miſchief is to 
be dreaded ; and, relying on thoſe commercial 
pripeſples and regulations under which our trade 
and navy have become ſo great, Great Britain 
will loſe few of the advantages ſhe poſſeſſed be- 
fore theſe States became independent; and, with 
prudent management, the will have as much of 
their trade as it will be het intereſt to wiſh for, 
without any expence for civil eſtabliſhment or 
e e ge The Ra wn: e mug have 


5 bolt 


. That the American citizens are no longer to be 
confidered on the footing of Britiſh ſubjects is ſurely 
put out of doubt, by their renunciation of allegiance 
to this country, and by our ratification of the Prelimi- 


* nary Articles 3 but it ſhould be put out of all doubt by 


2 of Parliament, for many, weighty commercial as 
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loſt much by ſeparation . We ſhall regret the 
money that has been ſquandered;: but it is not 
probable: our Commerce will: be hurt; und it is 
certain the means of employing and cπũdding to 
our ſeamen will be greatly Ancreafed,uif-werdo 
1 the opportun it.. 
The OY * e provented the Dutch 
772 l | OR Wore: dom 
e nen e et enn 
well as political mung It is e at 
the ſame time to acknowlerlge as Britiſh, ſubjects, thoſe 
faithful Americans: and | Non-j urors, and all thoſe who 
may emigrate at leaſt within. a limited time, into any 
part of the ritiſh dominions, and there take the oaths 


$944.17 "#733 þ 189 
of allegiance. ry: 


A ot - BODE SHEN: trrtin 
Before the year 1476; ſcarce a man in America had 
the idea of ſeparation from this county. Thewiſh of 
the Americans was, independance of the Britiſh Par- 
liament; but having taken arms, they went farther of 
courſe. The wiſh 'to be. independant of Parhament, 
at leaſt as to interior management, was founded in 
good ſenſe ; but the advantage, will be found by no 
means equal to the diſadvantage of ſepatation. If 
taxes had been raiſed in America by authority of par- 
liament, they would have been ſpent there. The only 
other advantage gained by America, is, freedom from 
having improper perſons ſent ſometimes from 1198 28 
governors, judges, commiſſioners, dc. n 


4+ The Navigation act was firſt ena in the FR 
of the Uſurpation in 1651, and re-enated on the Re- 


ſtoration, with ſome variations, as appears by Scobell's 


Dy | gems 'The — of this act wal Her woven | 
| by 
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Fn "IF This Katers of bur ral. Mes- 
| lation or felaxation of that act in favour of che 
E151 HEAT | . 9 2 Weſt-India 


ves: 20 Charles l. into the colonial ſyſtem. 
TheyParliament and Cromwell only enforged what the 
| foregoing kings had introduced. The Parliament of 
Scotland: upon the te · enactment of the Navigation act 
by the Reſtoration Parliament, thought their country 
ruined by it. They ſent. ie London three Peers to 
ſolicit a relaxation of it as to Scotland, but they did 
not ſucceed. From this anecdote. it appears, that the wt 
Parliament and nation would not velax their favourite 
ſyſtem eyen in favour: of fellow ſubjeQts, which the” 
Scots then were; far leſs ought. the Parliament now ' 
to relax in favour of aliens and rivals in navigation. 
The tonnage of England in Elizabeth's reign (1581) 
vas 72, 450 tons, and the ſeamen; of all kinds 14, 295. 
At the time of the Reſtoration the commercial tonnage 
of the kingdom was 95, 266; on eſtabliſhing the Navi- 
_ gation act at that time, the tonnage augmented in 
fifteen years: to 190,5 33; in twenty years mpre, that 
is, about the year 1700, it had increaſed to 273,693 z 
in the year 1750 it mounted to 609,798, and in the 
year 1774, the year before the American diſturbances 
began, it had riſen to 798,864. 
A fifteenth ſhould be idded for the tonnage-of Scot= _ 
land, to ſhew the total amount of Britiſh commercial 
| tonnage. But this being the regiſtred. tonnage, it is 
uſual; in order to find the real tonnage; to add one 
third, as the quantity given in to the regiſter is upon 
an average about a third leſs than the real meaſure- 
ment, in offer to evade duties and expences, ſuch as 
lights, &c. On the other dy this may be more 
n | | "ON 
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Wel, India indy, or of the American Sk 
W009 that gs e the New-Eng- | 
landers, | 


vo counterbalanced by the 8 in manx 
inſtances repeated two or three times, or as often av 
the veſſel ſails from port in the ſame year, 1 i ob- 
vious, that this mode of calculation may be uncertain; 
the comparative increaſe of tonnage is determined bur 
not the exact quantity. The following eee how 
ever may be depended on. & Clo 
The number of ſhips, &c. their 40moage] and, runs 
ber of men belonging to South Britain, on an average 
of three years, ending 1773, accounting each- ſhip or 
veſſel, her tonnage, and number of d be 
Wer e 
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landers “, and encourage, to the greateſt degree, 


the ae of. e 0 ruin 1852 our on. 
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CA nh 7 
A GPa time _ eſtabliſhing the Nast iQ, the 
foreign tonnage cleared outwards was equal to half the 
Engliſh tonnage. Abqut the year 1700 it was conlide- 
rably leſs than a-fifth of the Engliſh. About the year 
172 5 it was little more than a nineteenth part. In 1750 
it was rather more than à twelfth part; and in 1774 if 
was confiderably leſs than a twelfth. ; 

The immediate great effect of a act in * 
and the 'gradual great effect ſince, ſurely ſpeaks ſuffi- 

ciently. / Is it neceſſary to add more to induce Engliſhs 
men to ſupport'that ineſtimable law ? ; 
Wen the laſt edition of this pamphlet was publiſhed, 2 
the author had not then had the advantage of reading 
The Eſtimate of the Comparative Strength of Britain 
during the preſent and four preceding Reigns, by George 
Chalmers, Eſq. Thoſe who wiſh for fuller information 
relative to navigation, will there find it. The man the 
beſt informed will derive benefit from an attentive peru- 
{al of it; the idle, and thoſe of many avocations, will 
find in a ſmall compaſs, and well ſtated, that which re- 
quired great induſtry to-draw from the beſt and moſt 
authentic documents, and much good ſenſe and ability | 
to arrange and illuſtrate, relative to ſhipping, trade, 
cuſtoms, coin, and population. | 


And to them only, for none _— the- other ſtates 
have at this time any ſhipping ; but the bill will, in the 
moſt effetual manner, encourage the ſeveral provinces 

to raiſe ſhipping. Should the Weſt-India trade be laid 
open to ſhips carrying the flag of the American States, 


3 85 allies, the French Fw Dutch, will avail them- 
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The bill, in its preſent ſtate, Albig an open 
trade between the American States and our iſlands, 
relinquiſhes the only uſe and advantage of Ame- 
rican Colonies, or Weſt- India iſlands, the mono- 
poly of their conſunipti6h; Aud the carriage of 
their produce; for that object alone we cou be 
tempted to ſupport the vaſt expence of their 
maintenance and protection. Our late wars have 
been for the excluſive trade of America, and our 
enormous debt has been incurred for that object. 
Our remaining colonies on the Continent, and 
iſlands, and the favourable ſtate of Engliſn ma- 
nufactures, may ſtill give us, almoſt excluſively, 
the trade of America. But the bill grants the 
Weſt-India trade to the American States on bet- 
ter terms than we can have it ourſelves ; ; and 
theſe advantages ale beſtowed, while lecal, cir- 
cumſtances inſure many others, which i it. 1s, our 
duty to guard againſt rather than promote. It 
makes it the intereſt of our, merchants to trade 
under the American flag. Shipping may be had 
in ne at r leſs den, ee e chat is 
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ſelves of it, as they did of the Imperial in Since 50 | 
our iſhnds will ſoon be as much ' crowded with foreign 
ſſmipping as the port of Oſtend has lately been. 
be timber, maſts, and yards are much cheaper 
than in England. Oak timber, 188. per ton; oak 
plank, 5l. per 1000 feet. In the New-England-States, 
N built A 6—— 
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| een. Tbe ſhipping of 1 middle Colonies wert + move 
5 and coſt per ton, timber and building, 41. 
total building and equipping from 81, to 8]. 106. The 


ſhipping of the ſouthern Provinces, . the timber being 32 


live oak, (of which however there is no quantity in 
America, and what there i is is confined to the Caroli- | 
nean coaſt) coſt, per ton, 51. 10s. and from 41; 108. to 
Fl. more for equipping, The ſhipwrights and caul- 
kers had from 28. 6d. to 4s. 6d. per day, wages. 'Phila- 
delphia ſhipping is inferior to Carolina, 'much-ſuperior 
to Virginia and New Tork, and greatly ſuperior. to 
New-England ſhipping. The medium peace price in 
the river Thames for a veſſel about 300 tons, hand- 
ſomely finiſhed and painted, is 9l. per ton, and about 
2 ol. for maſts and yards. Rigging, ſtores, &c. about 
three fourths value of the hull. Veſſels built at Hull, 
Whitby, Kc. about 308. per ton leſs. Maſts and yards 
nearly the fame, On our ſouthern and weſtern coaſt; 
_ hips are built for about 208. per ton leſs than in the 
- Thames. The ſhipping of our out-ports is equally 
good as the beſt American ſhipping, whoſe timbers are 
of live oak. The: wages of an able ſeaman in Ame- 
rica, are ten dollars, or 45s. per month. The com- 
mon peace wages of ſeamen. in merchant ſhips in Eng- 
land, are from 258. to 30s. wer month. . n 
wages are 228. and 6d. 1 

From this ne it might be Jenna ares 
the Americans can navigate cheaper:than we can: yet, 
as to the value of the ſhipping, it may be added, from 


we good inform mation, that ſo inferior. in general! is the New- 
ile 5 1 1 "Pagland 
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tages are reſerved by the bill in queſtion) to 
be as independent às the American States, in 
order to have their trade as open. But ſetting 
aſide every advantage in favour of Britain, the 
Weſt-India planters act contrary to their on in 
tereſt: they court their future ruin by contending 
for giving up any part of the carry ing trade in 
favour of the Americans : it is placing them 
ſelves on an unnatural dependence; for ſhould 
the Americans work themſelves i in, ſo as to make 
the iſlands dependent on them for ſupplies and 
ſhipping, (which probably would happen in a 
few years) they would then have it at all times 
in their power to make the planters feel what 
they now dread without any reaſonable cauſe; - 
It is the policy of France and Spain not to ſuffer 
foreign veſſels to trade to their iſlands and colonies,” | 
and our awn maxims have hitherto been the ſame; 5 
but the bill, without the leaſt neceſſity, gives up 


855 "yp MN neeellary reſtrition, and our whole. 
g | com- 


England ſhipping in materials, building, 5 equip- 
ping, that a veſſel which coſts q0ol. there; would, if 
Well built in Britain, be worth 1600l. It is ſaid, chat 
the New Englanders uſed formerly to build for ſale, as 
low as 21, 108. per ton. It muſt only de the New Eng 
landers that can navigate cheaper than us. The ſea 
veſſels belonging to Philadelphia, regiſtered-and'partly 
owned there, (England and Ireland having ſhares) never | 
amounted to 280 fail at any period; regiſtered: tonnage 
1 985 1 2 pg] real ä abou * z yet it ſeemg 
| the 


rhe trade to their Weſt-India iſlands in 1979, to: 


they poſſibly could for their navy, and to pre- 
ſerve their iſlands from ſtarving. The conſe- 
quence would ſoon have been the deſtruction of 
their navy, as it was, for the time, of their trade. 
Ships from all parts went to their iſlands, and 
- carried the produce wherever they pleaſed. - Weſt 
India produce became ſcarce in France at the time 
it was plentiful in the north. The revenue failed. 
France loſt one million and a half ſterling, and 
the ſame or greater loſs would have been annually. 
repeated as long as the war rontinued. There was 


| the general opinion of men well eines with the | 
commerce of the middle and ſouthern' States, that in 
the provinces from the Cape of Florida to Philadelphia, 
incluſive, there are not 400 American- horn ſailors, ex- 
cluſive of maſters and mates. The United Provinces 


of Holland, conſiſting of about the ſame number of 


neutral nations, that they might take every ſeanann 


inhabitants as the American States, including negroes 


in the latter, viz. two million and a half, norwithſtan- 
ding they have ſo great a ſhare in the carrying trade, 
have not above eight or ten thouſand national ſailors at 
the moſt, (part of theſe are engaged in the fiſheries, 
and having property, do not engage in war) the reſt of 
their ſailors are Germans, or from the north of Eu- 
rope, and may amount to 25,000. In Holland there 
is no regulation as to the number of Dutch-born ſea- 
men on board each merchantman, to which, in a de- 
gree, the fe Dutch ſeamen,” ah the decline of Wee 
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an end of the trade. There was no nurſery for ſea- 
men left, and if the war had continued, ſeveral ſhips 
muſt have been laid upevery year for want of ſailors. 
Repreſentations came from Bourdeaux, Nantes *, 
&c. and immediately on the ſigning of the Pre- 
liminaries, the permiſſion for neutral nations to 
go to her iſlands was withdrawn : and ſo jealous 


had the French been of the trade of their iſlands, 


that before the loſs of Canada and Louiſbourg, 
thoſe colonies were not allowed a direct trade to 
them, and France has had the good ſenſe, by her 
treaty with the American States, to withhold the 

very thing we are ſeeking to give up . 4- 


No lets than twelve capital houſes in Bourdeaux, 
8 the other ſea ports nen, failed in the 3 


of a fortnight. 2 r lor lt 


1 * 
2 


+ The ſame was done at the Havannab,” e 


1 France has allowed the importation from . 
into her iſlands of ſuch articles as the French domi- 
nions cannot furniſh: this excludes American flour, 
and includes only lumber and ſome articles of ;provi- 
ions. The edict is ſo expreſſed, that it may, in ſome 
reſpects, admit of ſuch interpretation as the Governors 


of the iſlands. may chuſe to put upon it. This uncer- 


| tainty affords little advantage to the Americans that 
they had not before. The miſrepreſentations of the 
French edicts, by the writers in favour of what is 


called the Weſt-India.cauſe, can hardly be imputed. to 


Ignorance alone. It is difficult to .coneeive that men 
can have fo little regard to character, as to make the 


2 > | aſſertions | 


- 


ET \ 940 or Matten of the Naviga- 
Hon At, the act will be entirely loſt as to Ire- 


land: that, kingdom exprellly adopted it only! as 
long 45 it ſhould remain "unaltered, ! in Great Bri- | 

ein. It f is a principal tie between the two e un. | 
tries. But, 'befides the Joſs of the act, as far a , 
ir confines Kelabd, we thould involye ourſelves | 
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Mitte they do on n 224 other diets of the fub- 
j;ecx. It is well known, that the Americans have no 
other advantages in the French iſlands than thoſe they 
| had before the War. The French are not ſuch miſe- 

rable politicians as to give up the principal advantages 

to be derived from their iſlands, or to fuffer the Ame- 

ricans to ſupply or carry any articles they can ſupply or 

carry themſelves. No longer reſtrained by our Navi- 
gation. laws, they will ſend veſſels from their Weſt- 

a India ſettlements to the American States, and will 
altogether, perhaps, gradually exclude American veſſels 

from their colonies, in proportion as they feel the be- 

nefit of this new navigation. They know that the 

c admiſſion of - American: veſſels in the moſt limited 
manner into their iſlands, introduces ſmuggling and 
fraud to a very great degree. They may bring every 

thing they want in their own: veſſels, has oboe 
Spaniſh ſettlements, or from the, American States 

The, reſtraints. which the Americans find at the 

8 Weſt-India ports, are ſuch at this moment, char 
"ur reſentment againſt their new ally i is ſcarcely infe- 

rior to that which has been expreſſed againft the Eng- 

_ liſh, Indeed; it is ſaid to be greater, becauſe the 
vainly expected to be courted by the French. Their 
Sy is now of nale W wo Watwatio: ai 
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moſt Send, it that Run in * 
ect. Ireland received, as a right, every advan- 
tage ſhe has lately acquired, except the partici- 
pation. of the monopoly of the Weſt-India con- * 
ſumption of Britiſh products and manufactures; 
for that ſhe was thankful ; Yo gk in return, paſſed 
the act which increaſed the duties on ſugars, and 
other Weſt-India articles, and engages to aug- | 
ment them farther, in proportion to the duties 
which may in future be impoſed, upon them i in 


Great Britain, and lays Prohibitory duties on 235 


22344 


that PR wn: would — Deprived af; the 
advantage, Ireland will think Britain has done 
away the confideration- that induced her to ſhut 
her ports againſt foreign ſugars. The Iriſh" act 
laying prohibitory duties is biennial, and will ex 
pire next Chriſtmas ; and it is not to be ſup- 
poſed, under the circumſtance alluded to, it would 

be continued. Her redreſs might be to take 
foreign Weſt-India goods; at leaſt, ſhe would 

not think it neceſſary to charge her own con- 
ſumption of ſugars with higher duties than are 
required from America. She will expect to have 
Weſt- India goods on as good terms as the 'Ame- 
rican States, now become foreign. Welt- India 
planters therefore ſhould conſider, whether; a direct | 

trade to,the American States will recompenſe them 
for the loſs of the Iriſh conſumption; and Par- 
liament ſhould conſider what would bo the ſtate 
* ſmuggling from Ireland. into this country, if 
THe * Ireland 


2 clan would besome the en foreign” 
_ Welt ve r b 6e f de e ur ON 
duties. 7 5 4 5 PAR T 7 
_ repielentmtcn'of: chs committee of Weſt- 
India planters and merchants to the King's Mini- 
ters, ſets forth, that **the permiſſion of Americay 
ſhips, as heretofore, freely to bring the produce of 
thedominions of the American States to the ſugar | 
colonies, and take back the produce of our iſlands 
in return, is obviouſly eſſential.“ The wool-/ 
growers of England might equally ſay, a free ex- 
portation of + wool: is obviouſly eſſential to their 
- intereſt ;' but an unqualified exportation would 
put an end to our moſt valuable export of wool 
lens: it would enable France to undlerſell us. 
It has been faid,' that the iſlands cannot exiſt 


without an open trade to the Ametiran States; 


in anſwer, it may be aſked, how they have exiſted 
during the war, when even Canada or Nova Sco- 


tia, and alſo England and Ireland, were not open 


to; them without great expence and riſk? They 
got their lumber by prizes, and through neutral 
iſlands *; but not fo much as may now be got 
immdiately from Canada and Nova Scotia. The 
lumber in general of thoſe colonies is as good as 
any in America, and may be ſoon ſent cheaper 
than it could from the revolted Provinces in their 
Preſent, or any probable ſtate; their number of 


hands is s leſſened, and their taxes are increaſed, | 


| * Junnle bad lumber” from. the "MiſiGppi and 
| Florida, | "ah 
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* 
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dantly our remaining colonies will be able here- 


draw them in as many inſtances as poſſible, and tabe of 3 


Some little time may be neeeſſary, before a fill 
ſupply of all the articles they can produce ws 
be obtained; but it will be better for this country; | 
to allow a bounty on lumber, conveyed: in Britiſh 


veſſels from Canada and Nova Scotia to the Welt 
Indies, or even mn egen 4 


to ſacrifice our . 8. Wee chan: 


after to ſupply our iſlands with lumbet, that trade 
may not be ſufficiently eſtabliſhad as yet to ſecure. 
an immediate ſupply. The:iflands might there- 
fore have ſome reaſon to complain, if they were 


limited to choſe colonies, but they are not conſinod 


in bringing it from any part in Britiſh ſhipping; 
Every place is free to chem, that was open before 


the war. The ſuppoſition that the States will, for 
any time, refuſe their lumher, and loſe their mar- 


ket, is too ridiculous to be inſiſted on. 6 ie 
New Vork and Fennſy lvania will, without x 


doubt, be.unwilling to relinquiſh the advantage 


they formerly had from the freight of the flour 
they ſend to the Britiſh Weſt Indies; but the 
ſouthern States, (from whence the . iſlands [drew 
their great ſupply of lumber, and the only two ar- 
* of ProyIBege for which they are in amy degree 


* In general, as to the bounties, we bad better vich⸗ . 


duties on raw materials imported, at deaſt to the amount 


of the ſaving from bounties. Great ſavings might be 


made in preventing fraudulent payment of bounties. 
n 1 | Kt dependent. IX 


e N 
on the States, Viz. ned and Indian 
a — little or no hippitig of their own, 


will hardly be brought into the meaſure of bun- 


ing their timber in the fields, rather than make it 


into lumber and ſell if to our Wipping; nor will 
they "ſuffer" their com and other” Tovifions to 


Waſte in their barns; th order to t row into the 


hands of the New Engiaitders, in preference of 
us, the profits ef the carrying trade; on the 
eontrary, it is probable the ſouthern Provinces 
II for feveral reaſons, prefer trading directiy 
_ with us, and, among others, becauſe they will 
win to divide wich us the profits, which the New 
Englanders had on their produce. It is difficult | 

to fay what may at firſt be the effect of diſappoint- 
ment, in- founded reſentment, © and | ignorance. 
But, it may be obſerved, that if the Americans 
Would prohibit or exclude aur ſhips from their | 
ports, in conſequence of what they are pleaſed to 
call reſtrictions on their trade, they will deprive 
themſelves of the beſt market for a principal part 
of their produce, for which they can find no 
other; the amount of which confumed in the 
| Britiſh Welt Indies, on an average of three years 
immediately preeceding the war, was 500,900 | L 
i valued" at the ports of exportation, and they 
will thereby entirely forgo a balance of 245,0001. 

yearly-in their favour, paid in bills of exchange 
and ſpecie ; but neither Congreſs, nor all the 

ﬀemblies and e in America, could en- 
Sam fs. 323 1 force: 1 


Ed 


borce a meaſure ſo aan tho ne bel 
of the American planter and merchant. . 
Under the article of heat, it has 3 
amply Canada may ſupply our iſlands. It appears 
alſo, that no part of America furniſhes greater 
advantages for. ſhip building than our remaining 


colonies. The oak of Canada is, heavier, and 


much more laſting, than that of New England. 


In ſhort, it is unqueſtionably a fact, that Nova 


Scotia, Canada, and the iſtand:of St. John, may 


ſoon become capable, with very little enegurage- 
ment, of ſupplying our iſlands with all the ſhip, 


ping, fiſh, timber, and lumber: of every kind, 
and with, mill or draught. horſes, with flour, and 
ſeveral other articles, they may want; and Ber- 


muda ſhipping alone might ſupply. the iſlands. 


with freſh proviſions and fuch articles. as, will be 


wanted from the e States, viz. e vorn 


and rice. 1 2 


The number of loyaliſts chat how . diva. 


5 from. their eſtates, on account of their adherence 
to the intereſt of Great Britain, and now ſettled, | 


In, Nova Scotia and Canada, will have their lands 
to clear of wood, that they may raiſe corn and 
graſs; and with the timber they cut down in 
clearing their lands, after ſupplying what may be 
neceſſary for building their habitations, they may 


be able, even in the year 1785, to furniſh lumber 


for the Britiſh. Weſt, Indis iſlands ; and foine: 


years after, they, will, of courſe, be, enabled by. 
induſtry , to increaſe the. e y 3 but, ſhould 


they 


ry 


| bbb, ths 123 
they apd. the former inhabitants fall wort in ſup- 7 

_ plying chis article, and the American States 
prohibit the exportation thereof in Britiſh- built 
ſhips to the Weſt⸗- India iſlands, .. the deficiency 
can. eaſily: be ſupplied from this, country at 2 
moderate price; and the other. articles of pro- 
viſions, flour, &c. can be procured in the fame 
manner from. Britain and Jreland #, and our re- 
raining North · American Colonies. 
From the ſouthern and 8 of Nova 
Lebe to our iſlands, the navigation is ſhorter 
and quicker chan from the American States. 
Veſſels going from the latter are obliged to ſteer 
far to the eaſt, to get into the trade winds. 
From the moſt lee ward iſlands, the paſſage to the 
gul ph of St. Laurence may be made in 15, 20, or 
25 8 38 or 4 e be een to 
$0'to Qwebee. 

Ft ſhould ſeem, Yin FRY muſt be ſome Fas 
object i in reſerve, which is not yet acknowledged, 
| befides the cheapneſs of lumber and proviſions, 
and a market for rum, to account for the eager- 
neſs, which ſome expreſs, for opening the naviga- 


25 A: $6.4 en ene een 
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the Weſt Indies is much cheaper from Britain than from 
America, viz. above 30 per cent. which ariſes from this 
circumſtance, that ſhipping from America to the Weſt 
Ladies has full cargos, hut from Europe comparatively 


| _ verylittle. Half the ſhips from e 4a 


| $6 Well deten. NE fe of 
| Hands 
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we 05 vations, Er. 

iſlands muſt ſtarve if they are not opened 5 

American ſhipping; is 2 curious inſtance of the 

ground on which men will be clamorous: 

ſorne deceive themſelves; but the elamour may per- 
haps be accounted for, by the facility of deceiving | 

| che public on certain ſubjects; becauſe fet men 

Vill take the trouble, eſpecially in matters of 1 

complicated nature, of ſufficiently informing them- 
ſelves s. . e een * Paryrs the Ber- 
ro d HNt29 0 e 79 mudians 
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* Itis a well Les that our Weſt-India plan- 
tations have been ſettled and extended, in no inconſider- 
able degree, upon the credit given by our merchants; 
and that, perhaps, not leſs than a third part of all the 
| property in the iſlands is either owned by or owing to the 
# inhabitants of this country. Under ſuch cireumſtances, 
' ſurely, the Britiſh creditor has a right to expect every 
kind of public ſecurity for his property thus inveſted, 
which he conceived he derived from the Navigation act 3 
poſſibly in a great meaſure, from the idea of this ſecu- 
rity, be ventured to launch out ſo largely i in a concern 
ſo diſtant from his immediate inſpection. If the Notth< 
American States are permitted to become the carriers 
between the continent and the iſlands, a very favourable | 
opportunity will be afforded to ſuch of the planters as 
may with to evade the payment of their debts to this - 
country, when they find it more convenient to apply 
their crops to other purpoſes. Is it not a poſſible caſe; 
that they may in ſome inſtances ſell a part, or the whole, 
of their crops to the North-American merchants, who, 
having eſtabliſhed a credit here, will pay them one third 
ei I * ge upon — a third in lumber. 
2 | 5 
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.  Obfervations, Ge. 175 
; mudians in great part ſupplied our iſlands with 

| freſh proviſions. Our remaining Colonies, or at leaft 
part of them, will ſoon equip ſmall veſſels, and 
carry on the ſame trade. If our iflands are ſo 
helpleſs, and would rather ſacrifice our marine 
than wake © {mall an effect as tg it aut ce in in 
addition to thoſe of Bermuda, and our ren 
Colonies ſufficient ro ſupply themſelves with provi 
fions and lumber, they deſerve to ſuffer ar da pax 

an extraordinary price. Even if they ſhould be fo 
helpleſs, no man can ſay, they will be ſubject to 


any other inconvenience than that of paying an ad- 


vanced price for thoſe. articles, through the me- 
dium of foreign Weſt-India free ports or American 


ſmugglers; and, at any rate, the inconvenience +. 


can be nothing, when put in competition with tbe 
object of our navigation, and the unforeſeen miſ-. 
chiefs that my ariſe. Should ſrouggling in into. the 


Wt I PR and tos re ee i hl 6 
bills, when the cargo is diſpoſed of in Europe, and the 
merchant has availed himſelf of the proceeds? The 
ments in the iſlands, in purchaſing ſlaves to improve and 
extend his eſtate, &c. &c. whilſt his Britiſh creditor may 
be put off from time to time. But the evil might not 

| reſt here, The Notth-American merchant would be 
furniſhed with a valuable commodity, which would 5 

eſtabliſh his credit in Rurope, and enable him to pur- 
chaſe thoſe foreign manufactures, that would other- 

wiſe be imported. 20 I —— medium 5 
W b | 


Wet 


_ clas | 

: Weſt-India iflands take Place in the begins 
ning, the increaſed price, from the riſk, will! 
| be an' inducement to the fair trader or Britiſn 
62 merchant, . in 4 Aa INT time wu . the 


whole. 
But it ct ns eee | 


rican States will ſe} lumber and proviſions to any 
veſſels that will go for them, otherwiſe they will 
not be able to ſell them ar all. They can have no 
other ſufficient market. The argument is weak 
which ſays, hitherto lumber, in no ſufficient quan- 
_ tity for our iſlands, has been brought from Canada 
and Nova Scotia, and therefore thoſe provinces 
cannot een them®. While 5 een _ 


„However extraordi 7 it may appear, it is an un⸗ 
doubted fact, that the various kinds of lumber uſed: by 
the coopers, were brought even from the vicinity ot 
Montreal and Lake Champlain, to the river Thames, and 
ſent'thence into the Weſt Indies. If ſuch a circuitous 
voyage could anſwer at any time, ſurely the ſame lum- 
ber during peace may go a direct voyage to our iſlands, 
and be afforded at a reaſonable price. Lumber for the uſe 
of the cooper, which is brought over as dennage in ta- 
bacco ſhips, is ſo plentiful now in the London market, 
that i it can ſearce be ſold for any price. If we had plenty 
of faw-mills,in England, it would undoubtedly anſwer 
to ſend many kinds of lumber from hence to our iſlands; 
A cord of wood is as cheap or cheaper in Suſſex {which 


is by no means the cheapeſt- part of England) than in 


many conſiderable towns in America. This he wile 
from the different value of labour. n 
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Domingo, in all its branches, is ſkid to exceed that 
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Pe uch nene there was' no encourage · 
ment for thoſe. infant Colonies. Nova Scotia was 


bor ſufficiently ſettled, and during the war the 
. tfvigation to theſe parts was greatly interrupted; | 


But the experience of the laſt eight years has prov» 


- i inubateRably, law lireld teocflacy the American _ 


States are to our iſlands; and that we have no oc- 
| cafion, eſpecially with Canada and Nova Scotia in 
our poſſeſſion, to make any ſacrifice ee 
on the part of Great Britain. 
The French depend on their Weſt Indies for 
the ſupport of their marine; all their writers fay 
fo. Should we then neglect the fame opportunity = 
of ſupporting our own? It is well known, that 
the French ſettlements at St. Pomingo alone ems 
ployed before rhe late war 450 large ſhips in 
their commerce with France, and 200 ſmaller 
veſſels ih the Weſt Indies and the two Americas. 
The French Leeward Iſlands, taken collectively, 


have kirherto kept pace with St. Domingo, or 
very nearly. fo; and it is certain that the trads 


of all the French Colonies put together, is not at 


this time carried on by leſs than 1000 ſhips, ex- 
 ehufive of coaſters; the number of ſeamen raiſed 
and employed by this means is little, if at all, 
ſhort of 20,000 men; the total produce of 8. 


hy RY e ; was en a=" 


. trade 
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trade of the latter iſland was carried on by 104. 
ſhips-only, of about the ſame ſize, of which 233 
were employed between Europe and Jamaica, and 
77 of this number touched 8 ſome part of me 
coaſt-of Africa. _ 

If the ſyſtem is adhered "Ms of vrohibiting 
mal American veſſels from trading with our 
iſlands, many hundreds of ſloops and ſchooners- 
will be built in our remaining northern Colonies, 
and our diſcharged ſeamen, who. are now paſſing 


over to the Americans, will be employed; but 


if we permit ſmall American veſſels limited to 
100, or even 60 tons, to come to our iſlands un- 
der pretence of bringing lumber and proviſions, 


and carrying away rum, the buſineſs of the iſlands 


will be done principally by them; there will be 
no end of ſmuggling, and we ſhall raiſe a moſt . 
numerous marine on. the coaſts of the ſouthern 
States, where there is none now, at the expence of 
our own.” By preventing American veſſels from 
coming to our iſlands, we ſhall avoid, in a great 
meaſure, 2 miſchief highly complained of, that 
l took caſh# won thence, The Americans 
5 ; carried 
tivation of coffee; The weight of coffee exported 
from St. Domingo in 1776, was, to that of indigo 
and cotton, as 32,000 to Z, 300; this will be ſuffi- 
 fient to ſhew its importance as an axticle of freight, 
though the cotton and indigo together were double 
its value. 
lt is Alendabet chat ihe proportions of produce ſent 
_ from Kingſton in Jamaica to North America, before the 
TOE : . 6 War, 


8 


bee Se. ©" oF 
t= vn great trade to the Weſt Indies in 
ſmall "veflels from 70 to 100 tons, which they 


loaded with lumber, proviſions, live ſtock, refuſe 
dried cod, mackerel, herrings, and other falreds 


fiſh. Theſe they generally ſold in the Britiſh! 


Weſt Indies for money, which they carried to 


the French, Dutch, and Danith ſettlements, where 
molaſſes were to be had 100 per cent. and other 
articles, ſuch as coffee, cocoa, and ſugar, at leaſt 
231. per cent. cheaper than in the Britiſh Weſt 

Indies : with theſe molaſſes thus procured, they' 
made that great quantity of rum conſumed in 
America, and exported to Africa. Had it not been' 
for the PP which the Aiyericans took nne our 


war, were as follow : The 4 provinces, i. e. wa 
rolinas, &c. took rather more than half in produce, 
the balance in ſpecie. The middle provinces, viz, Penn- 

ſylvania, &c. took about a fourth in produce, the ba- 


lance in ſpecie and ſterling bills of exchange. The New- 
England provinces took not above one jenth in produce, 


balance in dollars, with which they immediately tee 
ed to Hiſpaniola, c. American veſſels uſed to clear out 
empty hogſheads at the Cuſtom Houſe, and carry them 
to the foreign iſlands to be filled with ſugar, &c. and 
thereby evaded the foreign duty in America. As long 


ns the doubloons manufactured at Boſton would be re- 
ceived at Jamaica, the New Englanders purchaſed tho 


produce of the iſland z but after the Legiſlature was 
obliged to interfere, and to get rid of the bad money 
on hand, by means of à lottery, that iſland had not 
much of their cuſtom. 


Azz Pet 2 
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unleſs paid far ip ſpecie or bills of exchange, and 


French ſugars caunot be loaded in American veſ- 


ſels but clandeſtinely ; ſo that the Americans, not 


being admitted into the Britiſh Weſt - India ports, 


they will not only be prevented from carrying away 
money, which neceſſarily diminiſhed the quantity 
which would otherwiſe be ſent to this country, 
but alſo the introduction into thoſe parts by 


American veſſels of foreign Eaſt-India goods, fo- 


reign linens, light cottons, and light ſhewy filks, 


Ke. ſuitable to the climate of the iflands, will be 
prevented; the American trade with the French 


ſettlements will decreaſe, and of courſe æ more 
beneficial trade of barter between our iſtands 
and the American States will be Promoted. - 


| The owners of Britiſh ſhips, concerned both i in N 
dhe American and Weſt. India trade, have Jong, 


laboured under great diſadvantages from the im- 
poſſibility of their procuring out ward freights for 


their veſſels; this evil could not be remedied 


whilſt the trade was carried on by a direct i inter- 
courſe, becauſe the manufactures of this eountry 
ſent out did not W a tenth part of the ton · 


WO INN | nage 


ttade with the French to half the extent hey did. 
Thbe articles which the latter want from America 
did not amount to a fixth part, on an average, f 
the value of the Weſt· India produce formerly 
conſumed in America. French ſugars, to a conſſ- 
derable amount, will not be ſmuggled on board, 
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the iſlands, this circumſtance was exactiy re- 


verſed. The lumber, proviſions, & e. ſent from 


Ameries to the Weſt Indies fully freighted: tbo 


veſſels outwards ; but the produce of the iſlands 
received in return hardly afforded light hallaſt 
to the veſſels, and this was particularly appli- 
eable to the Britiſh iſlands ; becauſe our molaſſes, 
which is one bs the moſt 2 of "Weſt, 
there; whereas is r was ina by the 


Americans in an unmanufactured ſtate; hence the 


freight from Ameries to the Weſt Indies, in the 


. time of peace, was about 30 per cent. higher than 


from England to the iflands, A few-veſſels from 
Glaſgow, touched at America on their way to 
the Weſt Indies: Thete were alſo other Britiſh 
veſſels, which, whilſt their cargos were preparing 
in the iſlands, made à trip to the continent, and 
returned with a freight of lumber and proviſions 3 


but the trade between the Weſt Indies and Ame- 


5 rica was chiefly carried on in Ameri 1can bottoms, | | 

However greatly it might have been for the im- 
 mehate intereſt of the mother country that all 
tha ſupplies to the Weſt Indies ſhould have been 
 conveyed-in- Britiſh: veſſels, ſuch a regulation 


162 Obſervations, &c. 
| Place, it could not well be altered; but the- 
firyation' which America has choſen for herſelf, 
has relieved us from this difficulty, agreeable to 
the policy N e by all rc with wg _ . 
colonies, 


A number "oft thoſe veſſels which ende Fi - 
would have remained unemployed in the river 
Thames; or other parts of this kingdom, until 
it was the proper ſeaſon for ſuiling to the Weſt 
Indies, will now ſet out two or three months 
earlier, touch at ſome port of America, and take 
on board a cargo ſuitable” for the Weſt Indies, 
where they will endeavour to arrive ſoon after tho 
hurricane ſeaſon is over, or in time to load fo 

England with the new crop. The only additio- 
nal expence, except ſome port charges attending 
this circuitous voyage, will be in the wages and 
victualling of the ſeamen for the difference of the 
time between a direct paſſage to the Weſt Indies, 
and their touching at the continent. The freight 
and other charges upon a cargo ſent in chis way, 


would not amount to near ſo much as if ſhipped _ 


on board an American veſſel ſent directly for the. 
purpoſe, becauſe the Britiſh veſſels would have 


a double freight, whereby both the "merchant 
and' planter, for the moſt obvious reaſons, would 


be benefited ; but it may be ſaid, that though _ 
this plan might anſwer very well at a particular 
ſeaſon, yet it would not ſupport a regular and 
plentiful ſupply throughout the year. Veſſels 


| 8 henes at dne, except juſt at that l 
| —_ 
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period which would bring them into the Weſt 
ladies during the hurracane months, and then 
the intercourſe with the continent is alſo in a 
great meaſure ſhut up. The Britiſh, merchants 
ſettled in the Weſt Indies will eſtabliſh veſſels 
in the trade, which will conſtantly ply between 
the continent and the iſlands, whereby the latter 
will receive an equal and regular ſupply; they 
will not be dependent on the American States: 
and that inconvenience will be removed, which 
has hitherto been too juſtly complained of, that 
the Weſt-India markets are either glutted, or are 
not ſuſhczently ſtocked. with the articles in im- 
mediate demand. The expences of repairing and 
fitting their-veſſels will be much the ſame, whe-. 
ther owned in the iſlands or the continent; for 
when in the ports of America, they will undergo 
| the neceſſary repairs, and be ſupplied with ſuch 
articles of proviſions as may be had cheaper in 
that ny has Any: can be . from 
England. nennen a1 
The Bemudke 3 which are. generally 
; from 80 to 120 tons burthen, are extremely, well 
| calculated for carrying on an exchange of pro- 
duce between the iſlands and the continent; and 
the carrying trade having been profeſſediy the 
buſineſs of the inhabitants of that iſland, there is 
| Up pdt” wh" wes Towel te {ew 
Vantage. 
1 Bahamas will alfo kum A der of 
© veſſels," But if encourageinents is given to the 
4 . mmnha- 


inhabitants of Canada and Now Betts id 


ing proviſions, cutting of lumber, and in ths 
ſiſneries, a great number of ſmall veſſels will 
ſoon be built in theſe provinces, and the Britiſh 
Weit · India iſlands may be ſupplied with lumbet 
in general and provifions, in Britiſh and Britiſn- 
plantation ſhipping, at as reaſoriable rates as they 
wete formerly by American veſſels, whereby this 
country will gain at leaſt 245, 0 l. a year; 
ee dae g ef ee hu 
_ American ſubjects “. 
. prodery.ofiche Unichd Bixree 
at their reſpective ports of exportation, actually 
conſumed in the Britiſn Weſt - India lands; 
amounted, on an average of three years imme . 
diateiy preceding the war, to 300, O0. To 
tranſport this produce to the Weſt Indies; 116% 
tous of ſhipping were required. Lumber will oc» 
cupy more than two thirds of all the tonnage 
outwards from America; being of ſmall value 
in Nene to its bulk, [08 e en Ke 
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* 'The New g ite e car- 
riers, will not now be able to underſel us in the article. 
of fiſn, through” chte advantageous manner in Whick 
they carried on thut buſineſs, from the conſtant em- 
ployment they found for their filing veſſels in trunſ- 
poſting to. the iſlands Arber enn produce, at that ſeaſon 
of the year when theſe vefſels>would otherwiſe have 
becn laid up in their. reſpective ports. This ſpecial ad- | 
_ Vantage will now, paſs into the bands of Wo people « of 
Nova Scotia. | 


* 
F 


% 


6 — of che a to . 100 per 


Cent, on the prime coſt. The freight of live. 


ſtock is full as high; and that of certain articles 
of proviſions, ſuch as Indian .cory: , amounted, in 
manly" inſtances, to nearly as m vch as the firſt coſt 
of the article. Ix is the opinion of thoſe conver- 


ſant in the value of freight between America and | 
the Weſt Indies, that the charges incurred, ſuch 
as intereſt for the time upon the value of the 


wa, tear and wear, ſcamen's wages, provi- 
f Solis, &c. amounted to about 4 5 per cent. on the 


firſt "coſt of the general cargoes ſent from Ame- 


rica to the iſlands. The freight upon 500,000. 


at that rate, is 225,0001. As the Weſt-India _ 


prodfite taken in payment was alſo tranſported 
to the continent in American bottoms, the freight 
upon thoſe cargoes muſt likewiſe be added. The 


value of this produce. amounted,” on an average 


of three | years, in the Weſt Indies, to 400, oool. 
per annum: a freight equal to 55 per cent. on 


1 as 


this ſum will be 20,0001. Thus the value of 
freight in the trade formerly carried on between 


the States and our iſlands was not leſs than 
| 245,000. a year, excluſive of the Britiſh veſſels 
which touched at ſome of the ports of the States 


in their way to the Weſt 1 and carried 2 


freights thither, © 0 


- Calculations, made on ditkerent ns 85 to 


prove the above, agree very exactiy with this: 


bende it it appears, that the profit alone upon the 
burteien formerly carried on betwixt our late 


Bb =, _"Colonjes 


% - 


2 7.4 
| 2 45 
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Colonies and the Britiſh Weſt Indies, ampynted 
to about the ſum of 245,000}. 2 year; conſe- 
quently, if the veſſels of the United States are 
now excluded, there will be an annual gain to 


the ſubjects of. this country. to. the amount of | 
that large ſum, beſides the great advantage of 


employing our own ſhipping... The produce of 
the States, conveyed i in their own bottoms, being 
thus worth 745,909l. iv the iſlands, and the rum, 
ſugar, &c. taken in return amounting to not 


more than 400,000]. valued in the Weſt Indies 


alſo, the balance Was therefore i in favour of the 


States, 345,000). a year. It is moreover, ta be 


obſerved, that, in ſuperaddition to the foregoing - 
adyantages of  nayigation, if. Britiſh, veſſelg are 

in future to carry on this traffic, it will give an 
opportunity. to our merchants to ſend a greater 
quantity of our manufaQyres in purchaſing 
American produce for the Weſt-India market, 
than they could otherwiſe do, and conſequently 
the Britiſh merchant, in proportion to the profit 
he makes upon that exchange of commodities, 


dan afford to ſupply the Weſt Indies cheaper with 


the American articles ; and thus the intereſt of 
Great Britain and the Weſt Indies are at the Hips 
time promote. | 
Rather than give up carrying trade of aur 
iflands, ſurely it will be much better to give up 


the iſlands, themſelves. It is the advantage to our 


navigation which, in any degree, countervails the 


enormous expence of their protection. It can be 


* 
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nd þl6afure to interfere with the fatisfaction the 
Wet Indians have in talking of the revenues their 

lands produce to this country; but Britain is be- 
neffted only by the advantages derived to her na- 

vigation, manufactures, and agriculture . The 
fame revenue would ariſe, if the articles came 
through the Dutch, Danes, or French: while our 
planters have a monopoly of the Britiſh market, 
the duties fall n entirely © on che conſumer . 


In the caſe of ſugar, the ___ of our ON "IO | 
tures is exchanged, not for a raw material to be manu- . - 
factured, and thereby giving employment to a number 

. - - ef induſtrious poor, but for an article of luxury, which 
affords employment to few except thoſe concerned in 
the traffic of it; and being chiefly. conſumed among 
| ourſelves, the quantity exported does.not nearly pay for 
the foreign manufactures which our merchants. Lg 
Wy chaſe and ſend to the Weſt Indies. | 


I If our iſlands raiſed much more ſugar than out 
5 e take, there would be more reaſon in the com- 
plaint, that the duties diminiſh the conſumption. Cer- 
tainly the conſumption would increaſe, if the duties 
vere conſiderably lowered : but it remains to be proved, 
that a decteaſe in the conſumption of the Weſt-India | 
produce in theſe kingdoms would be an injury to the 
nation. The greateſt quantity of ſugar that appears to 
be ſent in one year from the Britiſh Weſt-India iſlands 
. to America, including empty hogſheads cleared out, 
and afterwards filled with foreign ſugars, was about 
| $500 hogſheads ; and that ſuppoſing the hogſheads only 
'. , 060 Wikia It is faid France confumes little more 
t „ 4 EE "IF than 
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The conſumer, who pays the revenue, as well 
as-the increaſed price in war, would probably 
pay leſs for the article, as foreign iſlands under- 
ſell ours from 15 to 30 per cent. and the compe- 
tition to ſupply us would probably prevent the 
price from being raiſed; if ſo much cheaper, 
the conſumption, and conſequently the duties, 
would be much increaſed. Our iſlands, if de- | 
clared independent, could not protect themſelves, 
nor is therę a probability that the American States 
will have a navy ſufficient for that purpoſe. If 
added to France, the preſent planters at leaſt, 1 
from their own accounts, muſt be ruined; for | 
they 10 Were are Wy ſo at preſent ; and ſurely 
| ' Ty 
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than 40, ooo nn while the Britiſh iſlands e con- 
ſume-125,000 hogſheads. The uſe of tea and punch in 
the latter is a principal cauſe of the difference, 'The 
average quantity of ſugar imported. during. ten years 
into this country, viz. from 1773 to 1782, incluſive, 
was 1,514,428 gwt. The quantity exported | was 
140, 631 cwt. which is leſs than a tenth of the importa- 
tion. A great part of this is ſaid ta have been a refuſe 
ſort, Which, not being liked by our ſugar bakers, was 
ſent to the Dutch: but in 1782, the quantity of raw ſu» 
gars imported into Great Britain were 1,372,513 cwt. 
of which there was uſed and refined in Britain and Ire- 
land, 1, 362,945 cwt. and 9568 cwt. (equal to 800 
hogſheads) exported to foreign countries. Refined ſu- 
E gars exported. the ſame year to foreign countries, 
2 20, 246 ct. The average export of refined ſugars for 
. n, viz. from 1774 to 1781, incluſive, was 


— 


Ober vation , Se. 1089 
Heir tuin would be compleated, if r e 
the monopoly of our market, which pays them 


from 15 to 30, and even 40 per cent. above the 
price they could get elſewhere. Britain alone 


_ can. afford them prices adequate to. their neceſſi- 


ties. This ſhould not have been ſtated, if it was 
not neceſſary to prove, that it is on account of 


the ſupply and navigation my the GAGs! they 


are valuable to us. 
That the Weſt - India linac would W ad. 
vantage in their ee N nt from i 


Fog owt... The amount > ad a cofifumes 
in Ireland, previous to the extenſion of their trade to 
the Weſt Indies, was eſtimated at o, ooo cwt.. of this 
Great Britain ſupplied only gooo ct. conſequentiy 


$1,000 cwt. was refined in Ireland from raw ſugar im- 
ported there. Annual quantity of raw ſugar imported 


into Ireland, on an average of ten years, ending the 


2 of March, 1781, 176,085 cwt, | The bounty 


on refined ſugars exported is 26s. per cwt. and yet 
it ſeems barely ſufficient to anſwer the purpoſe, al- 
though it is about one fourth of the price for which 
_ refined. ſugar is ſold by us to foreigners. From this, 
a ſuperficial obſerver might conclude, that the gain to 


_ Great Britain was only 75 per cent. Even this 


would be a very great advantage in ſome years; but 
as the whole price is paid by foreigners to the Engliſh 


| refiner, and the bounty is only ſo much money trans- 


, ferred from the public to its members, it will be found, 
"that the entire ſum for which refined ſugar is ſold ta 
3 is ſo much clear gain to the mals of ra 
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ſhipping of the American States being permitted 
to catry their produce to any part of the world, is 
very doubtful. It is univerſally allowed, that they 
cannot afford it on the ſpot, at the price that 
foreigners can; and the very increafing cultivation 
of this article by the French and Dutch, is by no 
means likely to alter the caſe. The price of freight 
would undoubtedly be lowered by the competi- 
tion; but it does not appear they would derive any 
other advantage, except, perhaps, having lumber 
2 little cheaper for a year or two; but 1 they 
are liberal men, and on reflection, will not, from 
the moſt ſelf · intereſted motive, wiſh the greateſt 
. miſchief to the empite: many do not; if any 
ſhould, we muſt not for their emolument, ſacri- 
fice the advantages of their trade, and eventually 
the mat ine of England. Much may be done in 
other ways for the Weſt-India planters and mer- 
chants. It is to be hoped, they will be relieved 
in the manner of paying duties, and that ſome 
will be lowered. The importer of ſugars ſhould 
have the ſame advantage the importer of tobacco 
bas by the late regulations. The former require 
a larger capital to anſwer the duty, becauſe the 
whole of it is paid upon importation, and amounts 


to about yl. 108. per hogſhead ; it cannot be ad- 355 


-mitted as an argument againſt the propoſition, 
that much the greater part of the tobacco, and 
not above a tenth of the ſugar, is re exported, 


and therefore the indulgence is unneceſſary. The | 


| ſugar merchant ſuffers much, by not being able 


Gier 85 3 
ants, the ſugar bakers = 
only buying, as they diſpoſe of their refined goods: 
and the permiſſion to Hore, might ultimately tend 
- tg, a, greater, importation, and conſequently to 3 
greater, exportation of ſugar... To aſſiſt and pre- 
ſerve the merchant, more eflicacious means might 
he taken to prevent ſmuggling foreign! produce 
into theſe, kipgdomg ; and it is to be wiſhed the 
Nate of this e may allow the duty an cum 
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ere is gothing fo lowdly calls for the Merten in- 
rn of the Legiſlature, as the preſent ſtate of 
f\muggling i in this country ; not only for the ſake of re- 
venue and morality, but for the ſake of trade, it is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary ſtrong meaſures ſhould be adopted. 
it will bardiy be found praRticable- to check the evil, 
can reconcile itſelf to ſome of thoſe neceſſary ſeverities 
Which are exerciſed againſt ſmugglers. in other co 
| tries, Jlicit praQgices ruin che commerce of, the-coyny 
try in the hands of the fait merchant, and promote 
additional buxthens upon the people at large. There is 

good foundation for ſaying, that if all the articles liable 
to pay duty, and copſumed among us, did pay duty, 
75 revenue would be increaſed two millions at, leaſt: 
and in addition to the miſchief, ſmuggling is, in a very 
{mall degree, a, trade A barre. Thoſe concerned in 
ty, Purchaſe the articles for ſmuggling from gur givals 
in trade with the coin of the country, or with bills of 
exchange, or ra wool. . The quantity of we latter is 
. hot very conſiderable... Smuggling corrupts our ſea - 
men, * are W 8 e attached to: their 
xt cCeaunteys 


* * 


| lays at the Cuſtam Houſe may Be removed, and 


in ANG Wannen | 


5 the only effectual means of preventing the illicit 


introduction of French bründies among u 
and, for the fake of incteaſing che confumption, 
it ſurely would anſwer to do the fate in regard 
to many articles which pay very high duties. It, 
is generally allowed, that the duty on rum is too 
high for the purpoſe of raifing's revenue. De- 


reforms made there in many points to the advan- 


tage of the trader, and of the revenue; but at 
, bi | 
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un u bat them to fight Ad ib. e dend 


try; it gives chem the erpectation or higher wages, 
Which, excluſive of the expence, is miſchievous, ren - 


dering them idle and debauchea l theſe" lawleſs perſons = 
ſaeriſieing one principle; readily give up all others, and 
in time of war take part wich the enemy; betray thei 

country by carrying intelligence; fit” their veſſels as 
priviteers commiſponed by the enemy ; at the fame time 


ſmuggling on the .coaſt, and capturing Britiſ veſſels. 


"Theſe were, in a great meaſure, the American privateers 
which appeared i in theſe Teas in the late war, ſeveral of 


| them, even now carrying upwards of "26 prog, are the 


preſent fmuggling veſſels. © 
| * The average quantity of rum imported for. ten 


years, from 1793 to 1782, a, Lo gallons; ' 


6 wo exported, 619,939: © 


And che duty ſhould * lowered N 1 
that account; for othetwiſe rum 182 very fair and pro- 3 
per objeQ for high duties, being a luxury, and inter 
2 with the — of HU ROY ® 
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ſtate of the port duties, or rather fees in the Weſt 


Indies. The Cuftom-houſe fees there are ſaid to 


be ſcandalouſly and unneceſſarily oppreſſive 3; and, 
except in caſes of great neceffity, they prevent 
intercourſe between the ſugar iſlands: that inter- 


courſe is kept up by ſmall ſloops and ſchooners, : 


and confifts in an exchange of ſuperfluous ftores. 
The ufual freights are from 30 l. to 50 l. and near 
half is paid for cuſtom fees, not taxes; which 


ſink in the officers' pockets. The Cuſtomhouſe | 


offices are ſo beneficial, that perſons who act as 
deputies to their principals reſiding in this coun- 
try, and by whom the office is farmed, are ena- 
bled to remit a large ſalary, to live well them- 
ſelves, and make a fortune in a ſhort time. Our 


iſlands alſo might be aſſiſted by encouraging the 
growth of indigo, coffee ®, cocoa, cotton, to- 
bacco +, and Indian corn, on ſuch lands as, 


from fituation and foil, are unfit for the culture 


That we have markets for a greater quantity of 


coffee, -appears from this, that although we raiſe a 
large quantity, foreign coffee to à conſiderable amount 
is imported here through free ports. By far the ue 
part of the whole is re-exported. 

+ Tobacco is raiſed in St. Vincent's with very little 


labour, and might, with {kill and attention, be greatly 


improved. It is of the ſame kind as that which makes 


the high-priced Macaba ſnuff of Martinico. The Cha- 
rib lands would be moſt profitably turned to the culture 


of tobacco and indigo. Dominica is ſaid not to be fit 
for ſugar, but would produce thefe articles and coffec, | 


Cg 5 of 
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of ſugar; and there are great tracts of une 
cultivated lands in the iſlands very fit * Aer 
articles 95 
But os all, the nat endeavours mould be. 
exerted to reduce the price of our Weſt-India- 
produce, ſo as to enable this country to ſupport a 
competition at the American as well as European 
markets; for which purpoſe a candid enquiry into 
the cauſes of the extraordinary price of Britiſh- 
ſugars, when compared with foreign, might be 
uſeful. The reduction of the price would be the 
true and proper means of relieving that reſ] pectable 4 
body of men, the Weſt-India planters and mer- 
chants, to whom every attention is due; and, at 
the ſame time, of increaſing the trade of this 
country in that bulky article, ſugar, which em- 
ploys ſo much ſhipping. The planter will ſays 
that it can only be done by opening the ports of 
the Weſt Indies for proviſions and lumber, It is. 
already anſwered, that we had better give up the 
iſlands, than give up the advantages we derive from 
them; that a temporary riſe of proviſions and um- 
Gs through an advantage taken from the . | 


by The 8 of ſome. of bur iſlands WOE 
might be carried much farther than they are. It would 
de much better policy than increaſing the number of 
httle iſlands, which, diminiſhing the ſecurity, raiſe the 
expence of proteCtian, at the ſame time that they are 
liable to be taken by a frigate and 5 or 600 land forces. 
The produce of the. iſland of Jamaica Gs. it is be- 

* licved, might be trebled at leaſt. 
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hr hend findes of the times, ſhould not be the 
- occaſion of overſetting a ſyſtem on which ſo much 
depends ; and that the riſe is probably only tem- 
porary *, ſurely, has already been ſufficiently 
proved; but the full anſwer is, that the difference 
of price between Britiſh and foreign ſugars exiſted 
when our iſlands were open to all the ſhipping of 
America. It is faid the French' are enabled to 
underſel us, becauſe they raiſe a great part of 
their proviſions in their iſlands, and alſo a confi-- 
derable quantity of lumber ;' and that France can 
4 ſupply them with all articles cheaper than we 
can. The firſt is true; but the preceding exami- 
nation; as to the probable future ſupply of Ame- 
rica, ſeems to prove that the fatter affertion is 
by no means founded; and as to the fupply of 
negroes, we have ſuch a decided ſuperiority in 
the African trade, that it is allowed we have 
flaves one ſixth cheaper. It is alſo ſaid, that the 
foil of our iſtands is more ungrateful than that of 
the French, and that our mode of cultivation is 
much more expenſive; and the French ſay, we 
do not exact ſo much labour from our flaves as 
they do, that we feed them at a greater expence, 7 
and particularly that we are leſs induſtrious. 
But the argument which is moſt ſtrongly urged, 
7 A8 c Re i AE manner in N 880 our e | 
. 1 FOOT is late accounts F the ee that 
flour and other proviſions are in great p'enty, Wins“ 
e as at any former period, and a!ſo-lumber, 1 
Ce 2 ters 
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This ſeenis to prove ſomething fundamentally 


ters live, cannot by acoommndated to ſmall. pro- 


fits that the French planters, ip their manner of 
life, reſemble our yeomanry and farmers, and that 
our planters, except their having been lately rival- 
Jed by the magnificence of the Eaſt; are among the 
moſt ſplendid members of the empire. The an- 
ſwer to this difficulty does not immediately occur ; 
but as long as ſo many of: them generouſly ſpend 
their incomes among us, without expecting or 
requiring the moſt eſſential intereſts of the ooun- 


try ſhould be relinquiſhed for their advantage, 


Engliſhmen will not be jealous of the affluence 
of this very conſiderable part of the community, 
or repine at paying a higher price than- their 
neighbours for Weſt-India commodities; but- if 


expectations or requiſitions of the ſame kind 


ſhould be continued, we ſhall only obſerve, that 
bodies of men are too apt to imagine the empire 
ought to be accommodated or fitted to their in- 
tereſt, - without recollecting, that their intereſt 
ſhould rather be Ind or Sen to that 4 
che empire. 

But there is no atriches tho 3 


0 of which appears {o zemarkable, as that of rum. 
It is ſurelyiyery ſingular, that not only the foreign 


plantations underſel us, but even the Ame- 
ricans afford that article from 25 to go per cent. 
cheaper, and ſome ſay, even of a ſtronger qua- 
tity; at leaſt of a quality which is liked by In- 
dians, fiſhermen, and the lower ranks in general. 


wrong; 


Obel. * 497 


We for ethos that the Americans can 
diſtil more rum from the fame quantity of mo 
Jafſes, appears, at leaſt, contrary to reaſon s. 92 | 
However, the conſideration of the means of re- 
ducing the price of Weſt-India commaditics to the 
level of thoſe of the foreign plantations, is ex- 
| tremely worthy the attention of the planters and of 
_ the Legiſlature. It is an object of high national 
import, and might greatly promote the wealth and 
| navigation - of this country; and conſidering the 
bulk of Weſt-India commodities, viz, ſugar, mo- 
| laſſes, and rum, particularly the ſormer, the uni- 
verſality and extent of its conſumption, a con- 
ſumption in its infancy even in Europe, and ſtill 
more ſo in America, it is not improbable, that, 
in a few ages, the nation which may be in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the moſt extenſive and beſt cultivated 
ſugar iſlands, ſubject to proper nee wil take 
the _ at ſea. » a 


* 
: 


(3] 


— The Weſt Indians, if e ine muſt have 
great advantages over the Americans. It is ſaid; that * 
100 gallons of good molaſſes will, in America, make 
from 100 to 105 gallons of rum. Where the planters 
axe careful to keep the boiling) houſe and ſtill houſe 
. _ going on together, above a third more cum is made 
: than when they diſtil from molaſſes alone. 
4.0m bogſhead of -ſugar gives above 40 gallons of | 
molaſſes, it is not unfrequent to make from 70 to 80, 
e.ßen 90 gallons of rum; ROTO gallons 1 is a moderate 
9 TO . * mg abs 25 
. * The 
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The carrying trade of the Weſt Indies muſt 
be therefote partioularly attended to; and to en- 
courage it, it ought to be a great object, in our 
commerce with thoſe lands, to have our ſhips 
go out full and return ſo; and ſuch is the pro- 
portion between the proviſions and ſtores ne- 
ceſlary for the Weſt - India iſlands and their pro- 
duce, that it might be managed partly by a - 
direct, and partly by a circuitous trade: but this 
object has been greatly neglected. Britiſh ſhips 
often went out in ballaſt, often not half loaded, 
and often returned with half a load: this may 
have ariſen from bad management, in ſome de- 
gree. The American ſhipping, by various means, 
were monopolizing this buſineſs : they uſed to give 
their lumber at half the current price to thoſe 
who would load their veſſels with ſugar. They 
were encouraged, and ſent away loaded in a few. 
weeks, while our ſhips often lay eight months 
waiting for a cargo, and at laſt were obliged to 
come away half loaded, One conſequence was, 
that Britiſh ſugar ſhips were gradually leſſening 
in number, every man concerned in them with- 
drawing himſelf as faſt as he could, and getting 
into other branches of trade. But Great Britain 
can never be abſurd enough to give out of her 
own hands the ſugar carrying trade; if that be 
kept” up, the ſupply of her colonies with provi- 
fions and ſtores ſhould follow of courſe, and there 
s no reaſon for ſuppoſing that it cannot be put, 
on à footing mutually adyantageous to Britain 
9 ATP . and 
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and her Weſt-India iſlands. ' But if this is not. 
properly managed, if the Weſt-India iſlands ſhould 
be opened to the Americans; inſtead of having a 
freight there and back, we ſhall not only throw 
away the great advantage of freight, but allo of 
commiſſion, -&c. -. 8 
The idea of ſupplying the Weſt-India Aon 
5 with lumber, &c. from America at prime coſt, 
charging only cuſtomary freight and commiſſion 
of five per cent, is founded on the following cal 
culation, as well as on ſeveral others, which might 
bed ſtated; In June or July, a ſhip may be ſent 
from hence, for example, to Philadelphia (or any 
port in America) with a cargo on freight, which 
is equal to the freight to Jamaica—ſuppoſe 6aol. 
+ ſhe would arrive there in September, load and 
depart in October, and in November arrive in 
Jamaica with freight equal at leaſt to 5ool.'and 
the commiſſion on 2000l. the amount of the 
cargo, at five per cent. 1o0l. more — ſhe might 
Aiſcharge that cargo (even delivering at different 5 
ports) in December, and load with the firſt of the 
new crop ſo as to arrive in England in May, and by 
that means be ready to perform the ſame circuitous 
voyage next year. This is no ſpeculative idea; 
for before we were ſupplanted, this trade was car - 
ried on, not unſucceſsfully, by many houſes in 
London. Various other modes of freighting ſhips. 
| will occur; ſome may leave Britain in October, 
with . manufactures, ſtores, &c. land them in 


the iſlands, carry TIO produce to Ame-; 


rica, 


9 


— 


=. 


mer, failing from ihe iſtands about the latter end 
of ey, load back with lumber, Indian corn, 
&c. for the Weſt Indies, and there load with ſu- 
gars, c. and Tail for Europe in June or July. 


Others might be ſent out from Europe to arrive 


in the Weſt Indies in June, load with rum, &c. 
for America, ſail the beginning of Auguſt, and, 
during the hurricane months, ' diſpoſe of their 
rum, and load lumber to return to the Weſt In! 
dies, and there take the gleanings of the former 
crop of ſugar. Some of our ſhipping may take 
a cargo early in the ſpring,” diſpoſe of part of it 
with the American States, then proceed to the 
fiſheries there, diſpoſe of the remainder of the 
cargo for fiſh, oil, lumber, &c. with which fait 
to the Weſt Indies, and there load with ſugar | 


and rum.” Some ſugar ſhips, befides a voyage to 2 


the Weſt Indies, made a voyage to the Baltic.” - 
If Weſt - Indian merchants ſhould again become 

owners of ſhips, they may, by the circuitous trade 

above mentioned, be truly beneficial to the empire 


as well as to themſelves. © The excluſive naviga- 
tion of our colonies will make it anſwer to them, 


and at the ſame time it will check every rifing 
doubt relative to thoſe iſlands; and inſtead of that | 
uneaſineſs and jealouſy which is derived from 

the ſuppoſition, that the planters would facrifice 
our other Colonies and the navigation of Britain, 
for real or imaginary advantages to themſelves; 

und inſtead of regretting the extraordinary prices 
that are paid for their commodities, he friends 
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of this <onnery wil vie. in their good: vithes aud! 
endea urs to promate . eee et en 
be given to the iſlands. RP GO n 
With reſpect to the diſtreſs re ( 
dhe planters, &c-) to ariſe; from the rant o daily 
and regular ſupplies from Amexica, ere 


8 


founded; there is certain information of: 0 


than four veſſels now fitting aut at r 
ana going to be eſtabliſhed incthe trade Herween 
that place and Philadelphia; and it muſt abe re- 

_ mirked, that before: the war, there never. Were 


the,cartyingerade;-berween America and the Wel 

| rr and other; ports; of * 
Kingdom. .. 1 n 2 n RN hg EE ©" 7s ON 
Upon the whole, then, it appears, that with⸗ 

cut breach of the navigation. law, and if che 

F regulations of ibe.gries proclamations ſhould: = 

| remain in force, in leſs than twelve months, the 
Weſt⸗Iadia iſlands will be ſupplied' from Ame - 
ricacwith every ahing wanted from thence, at as 

eaſy a rate, and in a8 great plenty; as before the 

5 2 it will be attended with thels: aadi- 
tional circumſtances, that the profits will center 
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| Later Mvioes from. Jamaica, r 


or twelve veſicls. belonging to that place were employed 
in che trode to and from e the island was 
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- with od own-merchants; at thb ſame time thas 


_ employment vill be enn _— 5 
ſeamen. f 

Our Weſt India lands will have; many 5 
tages in North America. The States cannot get 
vum elſewhere, in any quantity, or of a good 
_ quality; the rum from Demerary (xhich is in 
great part ſettled by the plantets in Barbadoes) 
* good, but the quantity is inconfiderable. Su- 
vinam has but one diſtillety. The Daniſh diſtil 
leries at St. Croix are of little conſequence; the 
French uſed to prohibit diſtiflation in their ſet- 
tements in favour of their European diftilleries; 
and it is never likely to flouriſh there; nor are the 
Americans likely to encourage it, although it 
appears large quantities were diſtilled by the New 
Englanders from molaſſes imported from the Weſt 
Indies; it was of a bad flavour, and was mgreat” 
part ex ported coaſtways, and ta the parts already” 


mentioned. A gteat proportion af their own con · 


ſumption was ſupplied from our iſlands, and has 
becn ſtated befote as one of their greateſt impurts. 
The importation int Canada and Nova Scotia, 
af the rum diſtilled by the American States, 
of courſe, ſhould. be ſtopped, and the uſe: of : fo« 


reign ſugars munen. prevented 


as much as poſſible. 
It has been ſhewn, under tho urtieles Mo- 


laſſes and Rum,” that the competition with our 


iſlands: in the latter article, will be che fame, 
whether the moliffes are diſtilled either in the 


| fercign iſlands, or on the continent of * 


+. — „ 3 
That there will be the ſame Hy there uſed 
to be; and that the foreign Weſi- Indian ſettle- 
ments cannot ſupply: that demand, even if they 
ſhould erect diflilleries; and mariufacture their 


down malaſſes; and it will be che fault of but 


planters, if their long-eſtabliſhed rum diſtillers do 


not maintain the afcendency over the inſaut diſ . 


tilleries ee if ber e hs ng be 
exetted. + - 75 


en iu as much a neceſſary of ue in ities 


* as malt liquors are in Britain. The quantity im- 


nnd .and diſtilled there, on an average, 18 nat 
| leſs than ſeven millions of gallons: an examins 


ation of the imports of molaſſes and rum prove 


it. The proportion of molaſſes uſed vndiflitied = 


is not more than equal to the quantity ſmuggled. 


into all North Ameri 

57 5 eee in the North American 
cColanies, after dedudfting à million of gallons. 
for exportation from America. It is not probable 


Britiſm Weſt Indies 
nearly half the con- 


The rum imported f 


tho American States will import aud diſtit the 


quantity! of molaſſes they did. They have loſt 
almoſt every market to which they exported; 


but, if they ſhould unport and diſtil as great a 


quantity of foreign molaſſes, as formerly, and not = 


Kir 


—- 


export any, but. conſume the quantity they for- 
wmerly e 


there would ſtill be a deficiency? 
c ar leaſt tuo millions of gallons of their former” 
conſumpeiun, 'beeme* the quantity” tuatly” im. | 
raue mut che wur, 3 7 
ML 'Dd2 
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Indies, and it does not appear the whole quantity 

of the exports of rum from cee America _ 

amounted to above 550,000 gallons. e bright: - 
Ik che Americans ſhould conſume all the = | 


rum they diſtil, inſtead of exporting any, 


would be no prejudice to our iſlands; 2 
gain all the markets that the others loſe; and all 
the foreign iſlands could ſupply but a very ſmall 


ſhare of the remaining quantity that will be'want- 


ed in the American States. However; if our 
iſlands were open to the ſhipping of the Ames 
rican States, the latter would not take the quan- 
tity of rum they uſed to do : they have not the 
number of inhabitants nor the means of trade 
they had; but our lands will ſupply the ſame 
number of people, eithiggin our remaining: colo- 
nies or in the American States; the former hav- 
ing acquired What the latter has loſt. The de- 


mand for rum is not leſſened on the continent. 


The Americans muſt either take ours or be de- 
ficient in the quantity of their uſual conſumption, 
an inconvenience it is highly improbable they 

I will not anſwer to the Americans to diſtil corn, 
as long as they can get ere wait beyrs | 
price it has hitherto done.” _ Ay 
1 Brandies from France 2 coi degree inter- 


Ne. | The French merchants,” immediately on the 
| peace taking place, ſent ſuch-quantities of that article, 


particularly into, tho northern States, chat much of it ĩs 
ſtil on hand, den e 


* F 
4 8 4 - 


| _ give up Barbedoes ſpirit and Jamaica rum, and 
conſine themſelves to the New- England diftifleries: 
But fome ſuppoſe the moſt improbable caſe, that 


tercourſe with our iſlands; tRat they will refuſe 
lumber and proviſion to our ſhipping, and pro- 
hibit our rum. It would be ruinous to them and 
little hurtful to us. Every check of intercourſe 
is inſinitely more injurious to them. Such an at- 
- tempt would only-eftabliſh the ſmuggling of rum 
into the American States; it could not be pre- 


R | 
make ſo great 'a"facrifice of their taſte, as to 


the American States will attempt to ſtop all in- 


vented along that great extent of coaſt, full f 


ereeks, c. inhabited by people ill diſpoſed to 


euſtomꝭ or exciſe, or any reſtrictions. But even 


it ĩt were poſſible to prevent it, our iſlands would 
be able to diſpoſe of their rum elſewhere. On an 
average of three years, the quantity of rum im- 
ported into all North America from the Britin 


Weſt Indies, amounted: to 2,900,000 gallone as 


already mentioned. It appears, that immediately 
| before the war, about 500,000 (gallons of rum 
e r ef l and fiſheries, 


-* The quantity of rum imported from the continent 


of America into bur remaining colonies, and uſed in our 
- fiſheries, previous to the war, diminiſhed conſiderably 
in: conſequence of the introduction and diſtillation of 
molaſſes in Canada and Nora Scotia, particularly the lat· 
ter, the, quantity» vf;;foreign- molaſſes imported: ite 
Halifax for the purpoſe ,of diſtillation, - PORTO 
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tations; aud bad management, ot extravagance | 
chieſſi. can prevent our. iſlands from. ſelling. as 
cheap as the French, although they now under- 
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- excluſive of — (which mut 


have been very confiderable, as there is an high 


duty on importations of rum both into Canada 


and Nova Scotia). There remains, therefore, of 
the quantity of Britiſh rum that uſed to be ſent 


to North Ameriea, 1,8 50, ooo gallons, the greater 


part of which would probably be taken by the in · 
creaſed population of the remaining colonies, by 


the increaſe of qur fiſheries, and by the increaſed 
_ conſumption in Britain, if the duties ſhould be 


lowered and the ſmuggling of foreign ſpirits 
ſhould. be prevented; and to inſure and increafs 
the conſumption of Britiſh Weſt · India rum in Ca · 


nada and Nova Scotia, the duties on importation 


there ſhould be taken off. The quantity of 
molaſſes exported from the Britiſh Weſt Indies 


annvally, on;an average of four years, immediately 
preceding the war, being 133,663 gallons, will 
not be more than will be uſed in an-unmanufac- 


The inereaſe of the conſumption of ſugar nwit 
continue to a great amount; as yet it is not com- 
monly uſed in one balf of Europe. The 'con- 
ſumption of England and Ireland is ſo much in- 


_ creaſed, as to take almoſt the whole produee of 


gur iſlands, France is increaſing het ſugar plan- 


teh us ſo greatly. The Spaniatds cultivate bares 
u tedest 9 their” on Der ; 
2 "> 7s 24 * 3 "The | 
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The ſouthern provinees'of Ae e cis 
never can ſucceed in that article; froſts and 
_ north-weſt winds will prevent. Attempts have 
been made at New Orleans, and have failed. : 
gteat field, therefore; Will de ped for the 190 
Colonies ; and when it is nedelſtay to relieve them, 
it muſt be done by other nicans than the ſecrifics 
ol our carrying trade, the nurſery of our ſeamen®. 
"Canada and Nova Scotia will ſoon amply ſupply 
che principle articles wanted in the iflands, ex» 
oept Indian corn and rice; and if there ſhould be 
2 difficulty in getting theſe articles,” the bars 
le outs, rye; and peas, which "Nova Scotia, 
St. John's and Canada, or Britain and Treland, 8. 
produce to great. advantage, will afford an phy : 
_ _  cellent, ſubſtitute; and in the. opinion of mang 
: they will” be nme e 
Z.. 1730 1995 100 de 
l the Argericen States deni es deesbur en pe 
nee, Cog ca Ww be burdened 
In en Wen e esa f +05 en 76 q ey; with 
Abd they tuft be relieved by other means wlan by 
ſulfering che Antericatis to extty Britih ſugars, which, 
befides the miſchief” to our marine, might have the ef. 
fe of 'raifiug the price on che'Pritiſh confumer, or of 
| enadling the Americans to carty them to foreign mar- 
| bete wen ia competition with the Britith, if che quan- 
tity of fugaty produced i in the Welt Indies, mould 
. continue to increaſe, a$ they hate done for ſome Une. 
: F America emitted 200 milfiots of dollars, or above, 


3 forty miltions ſterling in paper, and then borrowed. A 


* kid” publiſhed at Phifad&tphia by :Congreſs, 
- MCC $0 be e e a | 
debt | 
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| of the ſirmers muſt for ſome 'timo tie under very. 
” Ga 1 b ant? * 20 rana e "heavy 
Seb: SH v7 8 " by 
II Fs on the iſt of Janyary, laſt, at 7,885,085 dollars, 
| the domeſtic debt 3441 15,292, dollars the annual in- 
tereſt to be paid 2,415,956 dollars ; they are believed ta to 
be more. The above debts are exthiſive of the paper 
mepey depreciated in the hands of the public, and alſo 
exeluſwe of the army or commilſiry” certificates" that | 
were. 3 called in or ſatisfied,” and of the debts of 
which are very conſiderable. - Although.the Americans | 
fay their foreign debt is only, two millions, and their 
domeſtic debt about ſexen yet there i is reaſon 
to believe their whole debt is at leaſt eighteen millions 4 
ſterling. France fent {not included j in the debt) above 


5 600,0001, ſterling in ſpecie to America; being obliged to 


ſend caſh, finding her bills for a long time from 20 to 
| 30 per cent, below par, whilſt bills on Loridon were it 


the ſame time abote Par in Phan Boltba, 


Towards che cloſe of the war, French bills; from tue 


punctual payment of the preceding draughts, roſe near- 
| par; but the purchaſers were taken.inz the French 
court ſtopt payment , for twelve months,//promiſing in- 


tereſt, The holders, in want of, ready money, were) | 


obliged. to allow a diſegunt from 16. to/20,per.cent. 't0: 
raiſe. it on thoſe bills, which Joſs was one cauſe of ſeveral, 
capital failures. From this it mey be „ 
that French credit and French paper are not ele to 


on a par with Engliſh in America. hep? Ae 


* 


It has been aſked, hat . 
berg ſent, during the war, to America? The ex- 
n Con BEES an: _ 
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i hey Smpoſtions. If then «the agriculture and 
| 4 and fiſheries of Canada, St. John's, 
Nova 


- 


from this country, a conſiderable quantity of ſpecie, 
although by no means equal to what has been generally 
ſuppoſed. - Very little money was officially ſent to 
America after the firſt year or two of the war; -during 
that period, thoſe who had the contract for ſupplying 
the army with gold, ſent out a great quantity of Portu- 
gal coin; but finding the charge of inſurance and. 
freight leſſen the value of the contract, it was contrived 
to ſupply the army without ſending more ſpecie than 
was juſt requiſite to give the: contgaftors? agents the 
command of the exchange, which was done by ſending 
ſmall quantities occaſionally : even theſe ſmall ſupplies 
would not have been neceſſary, had it not been for the 
quantity of prize goods, the purchaſing of which often 
enabled the merchants to make their remittances to 
Great Britain on better terms than they could by pur- 
chaſing bills of exchange from the money contractors“ 
agents: thoſe agents, in different parts of America, 
drew upon the contractors in favour of ſuch perſons as 
had occaſion to make remittances to England 3 ſo that, 
in fact, our. army on the other fide of the Atlantic was 
paid and ſupported - by-our manuſactures inſtead of 
money, which, in ſome meaſure, may account for the 
apparent eaſe with which ſuch expenſive operations were 
carried on, and for the little ſpecie that ſeems to. be in 
circulation, where ſo much expence has been incurred: 
but of the money which went, ſome is come back; a 
conſiderable part is the circulating caſh within our lines. 
Many Britiſh ſubjects in New York have very large 
ſums in their poſſeſſion. The emigrants from thence to 
n | E c f Nova 
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Nova Scotia, and Cape Breton, be left not only 
free, but receive proper encouragement, the im- 
2 portant 


Nova Scotia will carry à very conſiderable ſum with 
them. The Dutch and Germans, whoſe number is 
not inconſiderable, have hoarded up; and it is 
believed, conſiderable ſums are concealed, ' Part went 
into the country for proviſions; much proviſions could 
not be brought in clandeſtinly ; and the greateſt part of 
the money came back to New York, &c. to purchaſe 
Britiſh goods, or to purchaſe bills of exchange, which 
were ſent in payment to Europe and the Weſt Indies. 
The caſh or ſpecie of the American States, previous to 
the non-importation act, which took place in 1775, is 
computed to have been between two and three millions. 
They received no ſpecie from France to the Havan- 
nah, or other foreign parts, until late in the year 1780; 
and it may be preſumed, that, in the mean time, the 
various and continual drains muſt have exhauſted the 
States of more than half of the above-mentioned ſpecie. 
In 1780, very few of the wealthieſt merchants in the re- 
rolted provinces were poſſeſſed of one hundred pounds 
ſterling in ſpecie, or could raiſe it. From 1980 to the 
| Cloſe of the war, there was an importation of money in 


mall quantities from the Havannah, and in larger from 


France; yet it is by no means probable, that the ſpecie 
Imported in this period, equalled what had been pre- 
viouſly exported from 1775 to 1780; but as paper credit 
in 1780 and 1781 was entirely deſtroyed, fpecie became 
the only medium of circulation; and this rendering what 
little commerce there was more certain, induced thoſe 
few, who had hitherto concealed their money, to bring 
it forward into circulation; aud the country, having for 


— 


4 . near 
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portant conſequences are too evident to need their 
being pointed out or enlarged on. The diſtille- 


near five years ſeen nothing in the markets and com- 
merce, but paper, was ſurpriſed to find every man with 
ſpecie in his hand, and thence haſtily inferred, that the 
quantity had by ſome means been greatly increaſed z 
whereas, the moſt probable eſtimate, and the moſt fa- 
vourable for the country, is, that the preceding deficien- 
cies were replaced by the ſpecie from France and the 
Havannah. The cloſe of the war ſhut up thoſe two 
reſources ; ſince which, large ſums in ſpecie have been 
ſent, and are daily arriving in Europe from America, 
from the want of other articles to make remittances 
with, and no reſource is left the Americans at this time 
for ſpecie, but our fleet and army at New York. 
Money to a conſiderable amount came alſo to New 
York, to purchaſe Britiſh manufactures or bills of ex- 
change from Philadelphia, gained by an advantageous 
trade to the Havannah. And much money went from 
Philadelphia, and other parts of the American States, to 
St. Eaſtatia, before it was taken, to purchaſe our manu- 
factures from the Dutch; ſo that it is not probable 
much ſpecie will remain in America in conſequence of 
the war, but that ſhe will have conſiderably leſs thaw 
ſhe had before the war. Her exports were prodigiouſly 
diminiſhed, and ſometimes almoſt ceaſed. The greater 
part of the goods ſent from Britain was paid for in 
ready money. After the idea of ſtarving our people was 
over, the Americans would have gotten all our money, 
and would have ſhewn themſelves better politicians, if 
they had ſuffered proviſions to go publicly into New 
Tork; it would have enabled them to carry on the 
Ee 2 „„ 
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tofore been the only reſourees and ſupports of the 


commerce of the New-England States. A large 


* "4p of the ſhips, when built, were ſent to 
eſt Indies with cargoes of timber, lumber, 
and fiſh ; and to Europe, to be ſold or to take 


e and a great part of the rum diſtilled in 


che American States was conſumed in Nova 
Scotia and in Canada, and in the fiſheries on the 


banks of Newfoundland, xc. But the diſtilleries 


may be carried on to as great profit in Nova Sco- 
tia as on any part of the continent, if it ſhould, 


be thought good policy; as may alſo the impor- 
tant bufineſs of ſhip building; and nothing can 
be more evident, than that Nova Scotia and St, 


John's iſland are better ſituated for the-fiſheries 
than any other country whatever. In ſhort, if 
proper attention be paid to Nova Scotia and St. 


John's iſland, the lands in thoſe provinces, at | 
| Preſent of little value, will increaſe in their price 


more rapidly than can at firſt be imagined, and 


their produce in every reſpect will be e 


| Res and improved “. 1 


| ® Letters from Nova Scotia mention, that the Refu- Ia 


gees are much pleaſed with the country, and with the 
attention and hoſpitality of the inhabitants and officers 
of the garriſons; but there are great complaints ; as to 
want of diſpatch of grants, &c, That province and 


St. John's require immediate attention, while ſuch mul- 


titudes of Refugees are Jy} out for Gtuations apd 
* 0 
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ries, the fiſheries, and ſhip building; have here 
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i ve preſerve our ede fans dein it is 
- obvious how e ent Canada and: Nova Scotia 
are bd our iſlands, and how neceſſary to our fiſh- 
eries; we ſhould therefore put thoſe colonies on 
the beſt IGG eral and the "CO 
An 5 ; 7 e Sas -of 


The climate of Nova Scotia has been ni PSY 
. preſented ; it is not colder than .the Maffachuſets ; 
and the ſea air round the peninſula of Nova Scotia 
makes it more temperate, both in ſummer and winter, 


| | than the former, which being a continent, is rendered 


more cold by the winds that blow over the quanti- 

ties of ſnow which covers the northern parts of that 

- - great continent, The interior part of Nova Scotia, 

which is fine, is known to few: thoſe who have viſited 

only Halifax and the ports, judge of it from its rocky 

coaſt. The fogs which prevail during part of the 

- ſummer on that part of the coaſt towards the bank of 
Newfoundland, ceaſe generally at Scateri iſland, and 

do not extend into the country above one, two, or 

three leagues. The entrance into Halifax harbour may 


de ſometimes difficult; but there are plenty of the 


fineſt harbours along the coaſt, Spaniſh River at Cape 
Breton will become a principal ſettlement : at * an 
de bene harbour for ſhips of war, | 


Since the publication of theſe Cher ations the a au- 
* has been informed, that inſtructions were ſent 
along with the Quebec act to the Governor ot Canada, 
vhich poſitively enjoined him to allow the writ of Ha - 
beas Corpus to every ſubject, as his birthright. It is 
ſuid thoſe inſtructions have not been obſerved but 


here the writ of Habeas Corpus is W the go-. 
Wo L240'S i | vernment 
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of Canada ſhould be altered. Bur the den 
king is delicate and difficult, 
ticians will object. That the C in gene · 
ral are diſcontented under their preſent govern- 


vernment cannot be ſaid to be arbitrary, The perſons 
therefore of the Canadians miay be as ſecure as the per- 
ſons of the citizens of London, if the writ of Habeas 


* Corpus ſhould be ſecured to them by law. It is alſo 


ſaid by ſome, that the clamour againſt the preſent form 
of government there, comes from the few — that the 
_ Canadians prefer it to any other; that is, nineteen in 
twenty approve of it. If that be fact, it overſets all 
the obſervations on the ſubject of that government; it 
is more reſpectable than all the theories that can be 
formed. It is added, that although the Canadians 
have not a trial by jury in civil, they have in criminal 
caſes; and that the people of Scotland, as well as of 
other countries, do not complain, becauſe they have no 
- trial by jury in. civil caſes. As to the ſecurity of their 
property, it is ſaid, the legiſlative council can exerciſe-- 
no authority but what it derives from an act of Par- 
nament; it can impoſe no other taxes on the people 
than uch local, ſuch parochial impoſts, as are impoſed 
by ev corporation and veſtry in England. No pro- 
perty, therefore, is taken arbitrarily from the Cana» 
dians. But general information fays, that the maſs of 
the people, as well as the Britiſh, are extremely diſſa- 
tisfied and averſe to the preſent form of government. 
It is ſaid alſo, the government is much more expenſive 
than neceſſary, amounting to about 25, oo0l. yearly. 
The people have offered to take the whole expence of 
the government on eee on N that the 
* Ke th (ut pe 
r | | 1 — | 
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re eee the ald and countenance a 
which they gave the American army when in Ca- 


nzda *. If we are not wiſe enough to give them 


a free conſtitution” and government, agreeable to 
the wiſhes of the people, the encouragement and 


aid they will have from their neighbours may pro- 


mote the wiſh of a government independent of 
Great Britain. A military police is bad for a 
town, except in a ſtate of war, but totally inade - 
quate for the government of a large country, ſuch 
as Canada . The exorbitant fees of office, the 
It did not ariſe from a wiſh to return to the domi- 
nion of France; they had experienced the advantage of 


belonging to Britain. They were kept poor under the 
French government : they have grown rich under ours. 


Their priefts acknowledge that they have, in great mea- 


ſure, loſt their influence. The French Canadians were 
diſſatisſied, but the ſettlers fince the peace of 1763 ſtill 


more ſo. The cauſe of their diſcontent will be explained. 
4 The north ſide of the province of Quebec, from De- 


trait to St, John's River, which divides it from Labrador, 
is 1200 miles in length, by about 150 in depth, excluſive 
of the part ſouth of the river St. Lawrence, and is by far 
too great an extent for one government; but it is by no 


* means certain, that it will be good policy in England to 


encourage ſettlements above Montreal. Nova Scotia will 
make two governments: the diviſion is obvious. In the 
fine harbour of Paſſamaquaddy there is a good ſituation for 
a frontier town. If the provincial corps that are to be 
catried to Nova Scotia, and diſbanded there, ſhould'be 


put on ret footing, they 55 continue to be of great 


ſeryice, 
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are conſidered as weighty grievances, and are 
loudly complained of by the Canadians. : If wW - 
could find out what government they would iis - 
beſt—if they could agree in their ideas of the 

beſt form of government, - they ought to have it 
according to their wiſhes, except in ſuch: points 
as claſh with the neceſſary commercial intereſts 

of the country that nurtures, encourages, and 
protects them. All grievances, and every fource _ 

of jealouſy or ſuſpicion ſhould be removed; every 
inhabitant would then apprehend a change of go. 
yernment as the greateſt evil, and every man 
would readily take arms for its defence; and by 
thoſe means only the provinces ſhould be preſer v. ; 
ed. No taxes ſhould in future be impoſed by Great 
Britain; nor ſhould any be raiſe but for their 


own benefit, and for e 1 
r | — e 


ſervice, and lay the foundation of Future ſafety. A ſmall 
additional expence, as the officers are to be on half pay, 
and refidg in the country, would enable thoſe corps to 
aſſemble occaſionally, and with them, two regular bat - 
| talions at Halifax, might be ſufficient for the province, 
unleſs's battalion towards the frontier of Þ New 1 
ſhould de neceſſarr. 


{© Nothing could be. more %. © or of a mans” 
miſchievous tendency at the time, than the law paſſed 
not long ſince in Eaſt Florida, for raiſing a perpetual 


0 of five per cent. upon foreign trade, at che dif- 
| poſal 
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1 they:iould jay: thi whols-of 
_  theireſhpenceos;' and fixed falaries to their govess 
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tapes g they ſhould have. a General Ae 
and e by. Jury, in "civil as well 2s. crime 
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aud it bad the appearanoe of procteding from the ſug · 
geſtiond of thoſe | in power, OR "me , 
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en ſome of ihe loa, e 
1 by the Sheen n the office was held daring pie - 


Ke! In other els, Jt way thokey annually bythe 
pram". 


the members bf ihiſhhoukd" holt their offices during their 


| good behaviour, FiWprejudice-or polivy ſeem. to make 


KR necedary- that none but Proteſtants ſhould be of the 
neil; yet Roman Catholics ought - to be"capable f 
ing elected of che Aﬀeahiy, ne be > certain n 
ber, i Council x would be x ſufcient check N 
Europe mow in à great meaſure devoid of tanatleif 
and priefiperaft, and the policy ſupportod by enn 
migtt learn iberalicy in theſe matters from America... 
Proteftatits have been elected of the Afſembly'in Marys 
land by Roman Catholics; yet ii the moſt ſaluagy . 
' meaſures; the timid prudenee of our-Miniſters ig ap» 
2 exciting uf Mais Pi bigotry, and “ 
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many inhabitanyy fibmm chem, affording an aſylm 


to the öppreſſed, and to thoſe he mayyſecithe = 
advantage. of living -utider-a'Bririfh govertmenty 


and enjoying its benefits: theſe provinces weilt ſud-⸗ 


enly become powerful, and objects of erhy to 
and 


thoſe who'have preferred anarchy, 
beavy taxes, to the equitable and wiſe government 


offered to them by the commiſſioners. But un- 


Jeſs a free conſtitution be given, the migration 


- Ht the Americarr States (which, it may be ex- 


pected, will be very confiderable)- would" only 


tend to weaken the power of government in thak 
country, and bring about a revolution. This 
may be the beſt, and the only means to prevent, a 


wiſh, to ſeparate from this country; for, with 
proper conſtitution, the Canadians might be a8 


happy a people as any on earth; and indepen - 


dence, that is, a ſeparation from this country, 
would prove the greateſt curſe, depriving them 


of the very great and many advantages they will 


have over the American States, by” their beitig 1 
| part of the Britiſh empire. It is obig that, 


if added to the Union, they would falf into A 


; much more ipfignificant. ſtate, 


Even if they ſhould be conquered, "they V7 


ernment. or independence. As an American 
State, they would have every obſtacle throw in 
the way of their improyement. The pay of the 


be left by the conquering ſtates to their, own, go 


garriſon, the OO of the Ne 8 and 
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counties to us, in a future ſtage of ſettlement, 
but their own conſent; nor are they worth keep- 


BO tages as will make their politieal and commercial 
| fituation preferable, -in a comparative view, to 


ps That may haye. more reſtraint: than real utility to 


* the mother country, ought to be avoided. In 
ur volonies, the penal laws, that may now exiſt 


 them(elves, throughout the war, good ſubjects. 


There are ſeveral in Nova Scotia and St. John's: 
And particularly ſome of the old ' Acadian race, 


who haye behaved: in like manner. Whatever 
make mankind moſt eaſy and contented, are che 
beſt means to fix them, and render them, ayerſe 
to changes. The penal laws are nothing leſs, than 
eruelty and. injuſtice, where there is no neceſfity 
for them; they ſacriſice the happineſs and utility 


of a great number of peaceable ſubjects to the 


deſpicable humours, of jealouſy, and peeviſhnels ; 


eee, . was for caution, e 5 


is now at 1 2 end. * * 10 2b Os 
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ing on any other terms. This is #nly to be ob- 
tained by communicating to them ſuch advag- 


chat of the American States; and every meaſure 


gainſt Roman Catholies, ſhould be equally re- 
pealed, as they bave been already by the Ame» 
ican States. The Roman Catholics have proved 


F * 1 . | Whether 


#26 . r. * Rs 
EINE it be expkdlient to — ſettles 
ments in the iſland of Newfoundland, Ras, and 
may be, conteſted. Sedentary fiſheries acroſs. the 
Atlantic, under all their circumſtances, arg oh 
jectionable; but whether it is not ſtill more dan- 
gerous to ſuffer ſettlements to form themſebres 
without ſyſtem, can ſcarce. be a queſtion? From 
| eries, remain behind on the iſland #, Their oc- 
cupation in winter is, getting a few furs, cutting 
wood, preparing timber for the fiſh-ſtages, build- . 
ing and repairing boats, making caſks, and occa® * 
fipnally fiſhing. They take advantage of er 
very firſt of the ſeaſon, in their ſhallops 
boats, and have ſome cargoes prepared for 
_ earlieſt of our trading ſhips that arrive; and the 
deſt fiſh is caught in winter. It is urged, that it 
would be prejudicial to prevent our people from 
remaining behind during the winter. The paſ- 
age from Britain or Ireland to Newfoundland; 
or the Bank, is ſeldom performed in-leſy that 
a month or five weeks. The New Englanders 
were there in ten or twelve days, which gave 
them a. manifeſt advantage. Settlement on 
Newfoundland or Nova Scotia will have the 
ſame e over r ths New "IE | 


» They, with the . inhabitants, ds 0 
from 15 to 20,000, Conception — * aid to 


TY 0 
** he 
9 


bare of * 9 reſidents. 


| Kev maprake the venta of fee, mw - 
run out on the neighbouring banks during the 
* winter, whichthe New Englanders cannot do: 
but it does not occur why ſettlements on -New- 
found land are · more objectionable een, 
Scotia; yet they cannot be recommended under 
the preſent: ſyſtem of a floating — 
does not remain in thoſe parts more than three or 
four months in the year: — ſuch is not worthy 
a the name of government *. Although, for the 


. 


= 
1 
— 


# © fake of a neceffary control over the-fiſheries, it 


may be proper to veſt the command both by land 
and fea in the Admiral, as has hitherto been the 
caſe, when he is on that ſtation, ſurely a reſident 
Lieutenant-Governor to aſſiſt him, and command 
in his abſence, ſeems neceſſary. But ſhould the 


preſent opportunity of forming the governinients*. 


of the remaining colonies be neglected, it will 


never recur again. This is the moment; While 

ttmey are in their infancy, it may be managed with 

propriety, and little difficulty; and if their navi- 

gation is encouraged, undoubtedly their ſeamen, 

beeing entitled to the ſame advantages, ſhould be 

Hl.uable to the ſame ſervices as Britiſh ſeamen; In 

forming the governments of our old colonies, 

Sor het were din Sinks Cs * 

85 e deer — te hips of war 0 that 
Ration 3 is always Governor, 
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222 Hhjeruations; Ge. . 
* wii — Mitifits-often, perhaps ſome 
es ignorantly, have given way to intereſted 
, _ : we have experienced: the conſequence. 
The truth is they were formed at firſt without . 
ſyſtem. We ſhould have led them by proper en- 
couragements to ſuch points as would not inter- 
N. fere with us; and we ſhould only have encou- 
* raged colonization in ſuch parts, where the ſtaple 
commodities would not claſh with our own, but 
2 would enrich and employ the coloniſts, furniſhe | 
> ing materials for commerce. 
* In competition with the American Sees Ga” I. 4 


1 3% * o 
34 9 - 
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nada and Nova Scotia will have many excluſive + 


advantages. We muſt reſerve ts our remaining 
colonies, thoſe to which they are entitled. Wwe 

owe it to the Loyaliſts * The inhabitants of 
Nantucket and the Eiſhing Coaſt, will 'migtate 

_ _ ©-t0 Nova Scotia for the ſake of the ſuperior ad- 
vantages of our fiſheries, and from other parts 

of the American States, for. different advan» 
tages, which Britiſh ſubjects ſhould excluſively 

\ have. If we do not reſerve theſe aclvantages to 
our colonies, not content with the irreparable and 

' For-ever-debifing- ſacrifice: of | the Loyaliſts and 
Rs e $9 we continue to 17 

118 Evely ren or Aae Las to | Ca- | 

nada and Nova Scotia will be given in a great meaſure 

to the Loyaliſts, who VEL ſettle. CY Io why ſo 


well deſerve it. 
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| ” -Olftroatian Fa 5 = 
| bur abpremiuin for rebellion . Büt out re + | 
maining colunies Are put on proper-footing/ no- * 
thing coud be more deſtructive' wo Their stet 
than wa bee either * revolt or | 
, by conqueſt. | 
We are tolch it is proper to to court tie trale ih, 
the American States. CC 
Tbeir treaties with France and W in ec * 
derbe forbid our being put on a better footing than 
thoſe countries T. The ſtate of our manufactures 


make it unneceſſary; and, in general, nothing can . 1 | 
be more weak than the idea of courting com- 
| merce . ASS will have from us what ſhe =. 
PO, 
WWW 


2 


A very n Bars is — for the eiiier 
af government. The date Miniſters ſeem to have acted 
on ſuch principles, that if civil war or rebellion ſhould 
' ariſe, it cannot be ſuppoſed any reaſonable or reaſoning 
man will ſupport Government, till what has been done 

is e expiated. The Proviſional Articles tell us, every 
wing is to be Joſt by ſupporting the R 54 
every ry thing 155 obtained by rebellion. W 4g 
re 5G; ac: 
＋ Article U. of the Treaty of ee * 
France and the United States of America: © The moſt 
Chriſtian King and the United States engage mutually 
not to grant any particular, favour to other nations, in 
reſpect o Commerce and Navigation, which ſhall not 
immediately become common to the _ party, with 
Re nc favour freely.”. ah 1-30 wk a 


"4 By ineffectual and als aste 10 court 


American Commerce, we ſhall diſguſt nations with 
e . whom 


e 
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zs ſus will to others. But in other reſpecta the © 


n of importaner; ſhe will N 


Wen ve bays great intercourſe, and projudiet the beſt 
trade we have. Our exports to the Baltic and the coun» 
wies north of Holland, are equal. to what our exports 
to the American States were at any time; and more 
| teal Britim ſhipping bas been employed to the North, | 
chan had ever been employed to the American States 
Before the war, very few Britiſh ſhips went to the 


porta north of ee e N vent O r te 


the ſouthern States. SS His 23 13 rents e 
if of Ships ie paſs the Sound, to and the N, 
i 28. % A, Þ 


- Nation.” Ships in 1779. | ' Ships in 2790, - ur in vt 
4 Britiſh 2 166 170 4001 
7 Dutch — 2075 3 I 2 2058 i 9 
— & 06G0 43 0 PRES derne 


The Britiſh chipping. that went to 3 and oo 
other ports of the North, was alſo; very conſiderable "Wy 
but of the 2001 Britiſh ſhips that paſſed the Sound to 
and from the Baltie, the greater part made two voyages, 
and probably we had reread e 
ployed in that trade, 

The Dutch and French trade . ads | 

Baltie in neutral ſhips, Many of the Dutch merchant- 
men went under Imperial, Swediſh, Pruſſian; Ruſſan; 

or Daniſh colours, and ſome Engliſh ſhips did.the ſame, 
by which hey: ſaved A in the premium of 
une. e 1 17. 7% 


8 


a tak 


take e f the nature of of nem ma i hes e 
and wilt indulge herſelf 5 in pperne infolenee; in © 
that, perhaps, the. will not few berfelf muck 8 
lixe ber parent—but ſhe has ſenſe and infesma- 
tion; all r people, in ſome ſhape or bther, + are” 
et and in that line” particularly they” 
_ arekpowing and ſacelligent®?” The truth is, W 
wank” TT. of ber 19 in Orcat Brie 


A 
4 1 4 4 
V 
5 . | . | oh 


Tg of ſenſe ä 
gence if they ſhould refuſe. either lumber ox provifions.to - . 
our ſhipping. They could not take a more certain aud 
effectual means of encouraging and eſtabliſhing the ral 
trade of our remaining Colonies.” They would compleat- 
ly do what the Britiſh Letzillsture ought to do, they: 
would gire: r | 
dia iſlands to the Britiſh dominions. It may be bers t6+.. 
marksds tbat hope but the. moſt unthigking can fuppoſe, 
Ireland will continue ta give the monopoly of | ber — 
to os Weſt-lndia ifdandyy vnlebs ber Haage gt be mono- 
poly of the ce Weſt-India markets ih preſerved to ber. 4 * 4 

cept linens, Tretand bas 10 unde of conſcquerice k 
proviſions, The preſent ſyſtem Encourages the — 
States to a botupetinbn with her: No man can doubt We 

great advantage of the provifion'tratie'ef keland#/to the! | 
empire, It is this tracke en eee eee 
to fuxnith ſo many ers. The fene res 
Ks will help to ſhew what it is ; and that it ſhogle not 

q, "muſt be evident; Peerels of beef, 
22205 3 Atte of pork, *237 14; fitches-of- bacon,: 
24, 502; butter,” 7 17 ct. yonpues, 63,2843 ff 
93.579 1 3010 barfels: berrings, 155% 
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4 l hag Sate The fineſt.. bees 
grows in the iſlands, and in, South America, 
a The indigo of the iſlands and of South Ame- 
rica is infinitely better than that of North 
| r, but we muſt take theſe and naval ſtores, 
| and other articles fram the American States, 
which may be got as good or better elſewhere, 
a m return for our manufactures, inſtead of money. 
In payment for want of other ſufficient returns, 
large quantities of tobacco muſt came to Great 
Britain; and we can afford to give the beſt price 
for it, by taking it in exchange fof our manufac- 
© tures; The other principal advantage we derived 
from the tobacco trade, was, the employment of 
our ſhipping and ſallors; we manufactured, com · 
paratively, little for exportation; we ſorted it, for 
the European markets; and we may Kill haye the 

 carrlage of much of it from hence to. thoſe 

markets. We ſhall hade tranſports and ſesmen 
i plenty unemployed, to carry our manufactures 

to America, and to carry on the trade of the 
Weſt Indies; and ſo far from giving up any of 

the carrying: trade, we thould exert ourſelves ,ta 
prevent our unemployed ſcamen® from paſſing 
3 | over to the Americans“. This miſchief, there is 


+ Ae Go,g00/of cur fees wer Aste 
from the navy in twelye months; and alſo upwards of 
ane thouſand veſſels emplayed as tranſports, and in va - 
nas other wayt, in the pyblic ſeryice, There never 
Vans a period in which this country was better prepared = 
. thay tþe preſent, to enter UNE WENN 
Carrfing trade, 

great 
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t reaſon to fear, is now daily happening, * 
e cannot cherefore be too attentive to prevent 
Me progreſs of an evil which wal Alec the 
intereſts of Great Britain. . hea 

That the commerce with the covelia Colonies 
was of advantage to this country cannot be doubt- - 
ed; neyertheleſs it may be eaſily ſhewn, that it was 
not the-moſt advantageous. That trade is ſurely 
the moſt beneficial where its returns are the quick- 
eſt; where there is the leaſt credit given, where 
there are feweſt debts contracted, and Where the 
cuſtomers are moſt under the eye of the oreditor. 
If we apply theſe rules to the revolted Colonies 
on the one hand, and to Ireland, | Holland, and 
g Germany, on the other, the moſt prejudiced muſt . 
| decide in "favour of the laſt over the firſt; The 
| returns from the colotites have been always flow, 
as our American merchants! have found from dear- 
bought experience : the North<American coloniſts | 
have at all times had too much credit; they have 
been in every age greatly indebted; and it ſeem to 
have been a favourite principle with them, to pre · 
vent or retard che recovery of debts.” The amount 
of credit given to any nation is ſo much taken out 
© of the general circulation, becauſe it increaſes the 
: Iu ſtock of thetchandize ; char part muſt have 
rwiſe exiſted. in ſpecie; and little eould be 

5 on credit, or by 885 circulation ok *the mo- 
0 . ther. country for what America owed; if the 
whole, was, however, paid with a ſuperior intereſt 
0+ What England paid for an equal lawn 1 
foreigners, ws is * . | 
42 ? 8 
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4 10 ob. beep naſe * wy Gra eee 
Suſe might have been applied to better pur pur 


4 


by increafing the circulation. at home, or g 1 
ſhort credit to other nations. 
The following i is the cleareſt 1 50 Sen. 


Lageous light in which the Ametican « commerce 
" can be viewed; firſt, fating the annual imports 
to England, and What part "of thoſe i imports were 
exported. to foreign nations; and, ſecondly, the 
amount of dur annual exports to the American 
States, diſtinguithing « our own manufactures 1 
foreign produce, or manufackures exported by c er- 
| | rificare. For this urpoſe, a period of four years, ; 
| from the year, 1787 to * is choſen, as it was 
heqween the 4 — 95 Fade oer cifione — £2 
The ſtamp a and that 25 5 Ie. 00 
inencement. the fen E. courſe may f be 
r a5fayourable 2 75 four years a though. 
not. wholly free from i meerruption, » Us, There ha 
en "er yes aflociations 1 in 1 755 1 1 
imports Neck ee oats 1 that pe. 
Ted were, ypoh 20 20 8 777 of 3 
and conkited of tobacco, es, 17 6 >, 5, 


> 2 ] 2 ? , 
- 


, naval 1 EN tir 4 IS 3 85 ba, "by: 1 
pot 290 pearl aſhes, ddian 
train oil, w ebone, and 5 * che mY 
ter procured hy their trade to the Welt an 
Of theſe articles, the molt Sderable* and ald. 
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il Any TY Fed Neat tus- 
bu of the' ſtörm, the importatious ihts erden 
thr i e MAb 

dh uſual. 


2 7 able 


| ration e e ats er 

ä e dier and ihdig po; ; moſt, "if hot all the 

articles were contumed *: at hom, 8 

ying . ede, 819 "te Juantity of thele; whit 

FE. on, trom the ” Bay of FC bs 2 | 
the > Myſquito 8 Shore dit etl, 's being put again! 

71 | ä en 


; e pet from 9 or e ey | 
Mufquits Shore, before the war, conſiſting of very 
dolky (articles, viz. mahogany, log wood, Kei were 
principal cadyantageous te Great Britain. 23, employ 
ing eum twenty to, thirty thouſand tons cf ſhipping. — 
Thervalue of the commodities at. che European. n. mark 
Was, from 159, to, 200,000]. per annum, where eb 
üenrly A monopoly. e demand for N in 
Germany increaſes very. Fan. Fe many years P: | 
beitber we bay nor Crore: Have been (1 is | 
fuppoſed) channel: bf commerce With the Spaniſſi Ter 
tlemanteg Nt moſt, not exceeding. 16, b. UN 
The country up the rirers Where nahogany and — 
vob d ara to be obtained, is wild and uncultiyated, 
has.neidhor Indian mor Spaniſh inhabitants ehe 
lminary Articles with Spain, left, us liable-g9 9 2 very 


har ol t the Deknitive Trea- 
y aud 2 N 15 bofing there 7 Ne : 


expected. The great Jealo of "the Spe. 
OI den he e oy e 
MUG On! fadtins. . 
Bay of ffondurze, and betete ot ood ap. the! Rio 
Balitce; Rio Nuevo, aud Rio Ohiboam avid prbduse 
ho tab, ds the country is un inhabited. — 7 
wood gountry-we oceupied, extended about thirty 
leagues: from North eren pp 8 
7s us 
expor- 


generally allowed to go as far up the 
pleaſed. 
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. will conſiderably more thag balanges 
The value then of tobacco, rice and indigo 
orted, was, upon an average of four years, 
| $77,7771- 78. gd. of which 102,6 fl. 18. 9d. went 
10 France, Spain and Portugal, and the remainder | 
chiefly to Flanders, Holland, and the northern parts 
of Europe. From theſe facts it undoubtedly ap- 
pears, that by the exportation of the produce-of 
te revolted Colonies to foreign countries, we re- 
; ceived from thoſe countries the annual ſum of 
736, 7211. 178. A id.; that being the ſum in which 
that exportation exceeded the amount of foreign 
manufactures and produce exported by us to thoſe 
Colonies. Our exports, upon the ſame average, 
-atnounted to 1,839, 69 l. 88. 7 id.; of this, 
352,631. 53- 1049... was the amount of foreign 
goods exported, about two fifths of which, or the 
fam: of 21145811.-145-6d. was the value of Eaſt- 
India goods, and the \remainder was in various 
1 85 chiefly from the northern kingdoms; but 
ofe particularly low-prieed linens from Germany 
and Ruff. The balance, being the ſum of 
1.48770 551. 28. 9d. was n ty Britiſh produce 
_ nd manufactures. 9 
"The wwerage imports into Scotland nes. 
America, for the fame period, were, 394,985); 
of theſe, viz tobacco and rice, were, xe-exported 
o the amo ef 66 5,6081. This extraordinary 
* ariſes from the tobacco being valued 
_ Invards at from two. pence wr 49 ; 


- "Has Veen already ſhewn: The ſpirit of- caloni- 


| "quired (and which are refuſed to all 0 
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f ſeven-pence per porſnd; and rice inwards at fen | 

_ fix-thillings to nine-ſhillings per ct. and our | 
F of . 
per r. * 

ue average exports to Arderica foo Scand, 

for the ſame period, of Britiſh goods, Wer 
268,847). and of foreign ditto, 73,3661. 
The advocates for the American trade, after 
rating high all its advantages, and | boaſting of 
the American States as a great people, are not 
aſhamed to inſiſt, Mitch the fame breath, that 
winleſs you give Mn all the privileges of 
"Britiſh ſubzefs, "they win be ſo poor as to be 
unable to 'ptirchaſ#- our manufactures. This 
Plea, which, if admitted, would ſacrifice all abe 
commercial and navigation principles that have 
reared us to greatneſs, and now. ſuſtain, our debts, 
"is at once ſo unreaſonable and unjuſt, that it has 
been denied to the Americans even by the con- 
"mercial treaties with the French and Dutch, as 


zation would be entirely loſt, by opening the 
navigation of the Weſt Indies to the Americans 
in any ſhape; and they may as well pretend to 
_ © interfere in our colliery trade. The arrangements 
reſpecking the ſeveral branches of os 
merce, are natural inherent: . 8 
2 higheſt national conſequence; und ſuch 1 
dinary advantages and privileges as are pow ge 


g e, en en, 


MIO 8 


erg means of encouraging migrs ation from, 
„ rfl nt 


"The tauthern Colonies paid for oof 'manofac. 


 ruzes. formerly F. by their own Redet, and the 
other Colonics principally by their circiitous 
trade; and they will, in great meaſyre, have Ts | 


| | Gmc means of paying us in furure. x 
Nope of the Colonies to the north of Mary- 
| and have ever had 2 balance | in their favour by 


chei importy from, and exports to, Great Britain; ; 


| bart, on the contrary, a + largaliance pgainſ them, 
which they had ng eins of giſchargiog but Wh 
_ © ſceign and cixcyitous COmpMerce. By this 
1 (exceyr the value of ſhips hallt for the 
Pritih merchants, the amount” of which cannot 

y be aſcertained) they muſt, fince the year 
1790, have obtained from alter countries, —Y 
remirted to this, v 19 of thirty millions fter- 
ung in payment. for $ [4 from hence, . 
over and. aboye the amount, of all, thejr own Pro- 
See and fiſheries remitted directiy- T. By foreign, 
35. meadt the trade to. the, Weſt Indies, Alte, 


wn all Naos. except Great Britain 
N a; — 


e Whaterer n there may. de of their ez 


eaitons, trade, wee ſhall gain, and with the Locke of. 

Fisbt, zl the profit connected with A more oy 
pation. 

* Thers fhquly, be added to * ralpe &* exports 6. 

| * 300,008, ſent zo Altes 

e fares, which were chiefly _ 

N N 
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ile or exceſs of exports to, 4 A 
from, the American States from 1700 to 1773 
| Pxceſoof ke. Buceſs of Imports, 
The four New- England ——˙ EROS 
Stats = 55586061 17 41 
New York, New Jerſey, 
and Pennſylvania, in- 
cluding Delaware 9 1 
m O eee 9 ot /* 


— 


0,837,869 6 | n 
| Viegialaand Maryland i 2 * I, 3 34 
North and South Ca · 7 | 
% 45,617, 13 10 
Georgia 123,034 97 - WD, 
Exceſs of exports ta the oe 8 
provinces north f —— 
Marylana - - 30,969,603 16 4 19,767,035 93H" 
Balance or exceſs of ex« e 
ports to America over 0 | 
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imported by our merchants into the revolted provinces. 


The real exports of England, then, to thoſe provinces, 


would be 1,5 31, 206l. inſtead of 1,331,206]. the average 
annual export of ten years to the American States, as in 


the annexed Tables; and as the whole imports of thoſe 


States into England were only valued at 743, 560l. they 
muſt have been bad paymaſters indeed, or have had as 
much foreign and circuitous trade for their exports as- 
they had directiy with Great Britain, to ve nz to 
pay 208. in the pound. 


This exceſs of exports of the ſouthern Colonies was! 
probably more than balanced by the | number g 
_— imported there by Britiſh" merchinM 
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| that the "mote northern "States of - 
the extent of their circittous co 
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It is at the * time acre to  diſcoyer, | 
e Gi 
erce,* (an 

notwithſtanding their Wes SE: found it 


ſo much their intereft to lay outthe near produce, 


at leaſt to the välde of more 92 one bee 
a year, in Great Britain. This his gemonſtrates ih 


. Vs p 


ſuperiority of our goods ; and ought. to erent 
us, that they will, in future; as they did before, 


give the preference tõ Briiiſh x manufactures over 
all others; for the preference formerly" given we was 


not the effect of our reſtrictions; nothing d Was 'calier- 


to the Americans than to eyade them, and HY is 
well known, that from the firſt, until ſome time 


after the year 1763, they uniformly did evade 


them whenever they found it to their intereft to 
import the goods and manufadtures of other 
countries with whom they traded; and notwith- 
ſtanding our Cuſtom-houſe officers, NG England, 


Ne York, and Philadelphia, carried. on an al- 
- moſt open foreign trade with. Holland, Ham- 


* "i 


„ France, &. bringing .borpe; Eaſt-India 
5 fail cloth, Ruſſia and German linens, wines, | 
&c./- The attempts to reſtriẽt this commetce was | 
no ſmall cauſe of -the reſentmenr and aiilinofity | 
which afterwards broke out "Fith the Violence. 

we have ſeen. VR. PO una 3 


e nſtead of exapperating the loſs fred by.the. 
. Eſa fy the n our thoughts may 
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ofa; Wo = 
ith 26 hat” exif ve: deriged from. it- 5 
RN pd Better than we exper ; nox is 185 
Ace nee of the Ret rates, 0 noty ewith- 


tail their cnngckten with France, like y to 
INH” with us eſſentially, as has been Nahe 


hended, except as to the carrying rade, and chis: 
it is am our power co prevent. The carriage of 
what: wei uſed to fend to America, was much leſs 
than of choſt artietes' which! we brought” from 
thinds; 4 few' tobacts Mips'wilf' catty” back 4 
mik of dür manulzerures as all” the America 

dates ll confüttie. V 


7 muſt therefore retain the 
; carrying. tr, trade "woberever. We pofhbly can,—But the 
demand ſor o our mariufaCures 1 wall continually, in 
at with. the increaſing,” population of Ame⸗ 
rica. Deſponding politiciaus may derive ſome 
4 from the proſpect, that if the American 
States ſhould hereafter be able to manufacture 
for themſelves; new new” channels of commerce will 
be opened, afl the inland parts of the continent, 
WII require afl inexhaüſtible ſupply⸗ Britiſh ma- 
| nülfzerhres will for a dhe aſcend the great rivers of 


that "continent, and by. rang, of a moſt extraor- 


dinary 3 inland navigation XP be diffuſed — 
; * | 
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* we 18; 1 r bee that, there i is 3 one pak por- 


| tage between Cayahoga.. river, that empties itſelf into 
lake Etie, deb finally, runs into the river St. Laws 


range, and the river Muſkingum, 1 which runs into. the 
Ohio, 3 d communicates with the gulph of Mexico. 
It is. 115 very remarkable how ſmall the portage be- 

H h a2 tween 


— 


— 


a country more fertile, more aſeepeihlg of popu- 
lation, and four times more extenſive than all the 
Admerican States. The derelition of ſuch a coun- 


FISTS, 


try, 255 the 3D 1 IE . has Adevply 
Erie tt A wounded 


- tween the rivers which run into the Lakes Milchiga 
and Superior, and thoſe which run into the Miſſiſippi. 
Notwithſtanding the navigation of the rivete St. 
Lawrence and Miſſiſſippi is obſtructed in Winter and 
X Spring; in the firſt by ice, and in the latter by the 
rapidity of the waters; and notwithſtanding the diſs 
tance is not above 60 miles between the navigable part. 
of the Potomach, which runs into the Cheſapeak, and 
a navigable branch of the Ohio, yet the river St. Law- 
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- rence, the Lakes, the Ohio, the Miſliffippi, with the 


Oneydo, Mohawk, and Hudſon's rivers, as already men- 
tioned, will be the principal communications of the 
vaſt country beyond the mountains. The navigation 
of the Potomach, eight miles above Alexandria, will ad- 
mit only flat boats, The Suſquehanna being full of ra» 
pids and falls, and not deep, the navigation of that 
river is bad, All the rivers of the American States 
which run into the ocean have in general bad nayiga- 
tion, and only for flat boats from ſive to thirty tons, 
except as high as the tides flowz but the Miſſiſſippi has 

no tide, and the riyers which fall into it run through a 

flat country, and are navigable to their ſources. 
Half that river has been reſerved to us by the Pro- 
viſional Treaty with the American States; but the f 
right to the half, where the country on both ſides be- 
longs to Spain, is not mentioned in the treaty with 
tte latter. If we had kept the Floridas, Britain would 8 
| have been the moſt ee ally to y_ Canada | 
e 


wmuore ſo than elſewhere, will ſogn be incited against 
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wounded the 8 and pethaps- the conſtitu- 
 tion# of Britain, and the American States might 
well receive with aſtoniſhment, the unexpected 
bits, hh the 51 Py as to ay * 


ers Scotia on the back, ab ie Weta in the 
front, would have awed and kept down che enterprizes 
of the American States againſt New Spain. The In- 
dians, who are powerful towards the Floridas, much 


* : , - 
* 


the Spaniards. They will be ſupplied with arms and 
ammunition.— Thoſe provinces would have been a good 
barrier between the American States and our iſlands. 
In our hands they would become populous by the migra- 
tion of Loyaliſts and other advantages, inſtead of re- 
maining almoſt deſert under the Spanĩards, and if conſi- 
dered as a curb on Spain, ber trade might be more ęffec- 
tually moleſted from the harbours of Florida, (near 


Which every ſhip from the gulph of Mexico and the 


Havannah muſt paſs) than from Gibraltar. There is 
not a ſiner harbour than that of Spiritu — or the 
; rer e in Eaſt Florida, ” COS RETRY noo 
” The een to eee eee n 
to make peace with America, acknowledges, that the 
Royal prerogative was not competent to diſmember the 
empire; but the act which” paſſed on that oceaſion, by 
no means enables the Crown to diſmember the provigce' 
of Quebee, (formed by act of Parliament) no patt of 
which was then in rebellion, or in the poſſeſſion of the 
rebels. The act, after mentioning the Thirteen re- 
volted Colonies, by name, gives a power to his Majeſty, 
e to congjude a k peace or truce with the 5A1D Da, 
any 


Fs and udweveffary vin de — if wer 


diſtant” and boundleſs regions;* and her nominal 
ſubzects will ſpeedily imitate and multiply the 
examples of independence. Rut it will be a long. 
| time before the Americans can manufacture for 
| - themſelves, . Their, progreſs. wilb be ſtopped: by, 
| —— and the more pleaſingy 
* ore profitable employment of agviculturez: 
| while freſh lands can be götten; and. the degtee 
| | pantry ety ofa pero 
oy — et runden e ez to the 
| contrary; notwithſtanding? And alſo} e Te repeal, 
g annũz and make void, or to ſuſpend! for any time, the 
cperation und effet of any att or act of Pürffambnt, 
vchicli relate to the e Apen ni ges 


rege r e or Cet Rue Mee 
n 2 abit FEAT; 


* They! can dork no benefit 1 the American States, 
and they will be little diſpoſed to ſhare their taxes and 
burdem. The ſettlements on the weſt fide of the Al- 
legany mountains are already very conſiderable. Twenty: | 
thouſand · people at leaſt have ſettled during the war along 
the eaſtern banks of the Ohio; from Pittſburg to Ren- 
tuck;.and the Aſſembly of Peauſylvania has already been 
obliged to make a law, deolaring t treaſon for any per- 
ſon or perſons to form independent communities in the 
weſtern parts of the ſtate: 4 1893 _ ons 28 1 


e 


I The following, account « of the 75 — = | 0 "the, 
American States has the authority of e It is | 
| . only . 


> . 


cially — the N ew. England Provinces to the 


interior parts of the continent, rages full as much 


as it has ever done from Europe to America. 


If manyfaQurers ſhould emigrate from Europe 
| to America, at leaſt nine tenths of them will he. 


ne ken forces; will not he confined to. 


only ppotimate; Aeg. Rhede Land and ConneQicat: 
the reſt, it is acknowledged, is {et too high, and that the! 
| faves are included The deſt,accounts ſtate feu, 
of hites in the” American, States, 28 not caceading © 
mog. Ihe artifige of repreſenting dhe as n 

| -. 457i at ſs heginning.of che vals ROM now 


An gſtimste of the Nee S 


of America, to 3 en nenn, 


„ eee a 
Indian, . aegec 


New Hampſhire * 6 82,200 ä 34 | 


— 


Bee. e 259900. „ 147 


Rhede Inland, e r hene ern AD 


Connecticut., 206, U 86 
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' Ney Tork, „A209, oc 444 
New Jerſe , | 
Pennſylxaniz, » 8 
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| North Carolina, 25 ANop, ooo «i 13 
| South g * 2555 ; W 3 * S/ 71 
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be expected, while : 2 ſpirit * emigration eſpe - 
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manufactures, when they can get much biene 
de bor 8 


— 1 


9 vel W e Europe to che American 


States will be miſerably diſappointed; however, having 
got into 2 ſerape, they may wiſh to lead others after 
them. When the numberleſs difficulties of adventur- 


p — Fi * 
„ 


rers and ſtrangers are ſurmounted, they will find it nes 


ry to pay taxes; to avoid which, probably they left 


"home; and, in the caſe of "Britons, gave up great ad- 
. vantages.' The ſame expence, the ſame induſtry that 
hpcnns abſolutely neceſſary. to fave them from finking 
in America, if properly employed in moſt parts of Eu- 
rope, would give a good eſtabliſhment, and without the 
entire ſacrifice of the deareſt friends and connections, 
whoſe ſociety will be ever lamented, and whoſe aſſiſ- 
tance, although not to be exerted at the A 

might at other times be moſt important. * 
| The abſolute neceſſity of great exertions of induſtry - 
and toih added to the want of opportunity of diſſipa- 


tion, in the ſolitary" life of new ſettlers, and the diffi= - 
culty and ſhame of returning home, alone ſupport them 


there, They find their golden dream ends, at moſt, in 
the poſſeſſion of a tract of wild uncultivated land, re 1 
ject, in- many cafes, to the inroads of the u e- 
more amiable owners, the Indians. | 
Emigration is the natural reſource of the culprit, and 


| of thoſe who have made themſelves the objects of com- 


tempt and neglect; but it is by no means neceffary te 
the induſtrious. It is is generally calculated, that not - 


above one emigrant in five ſucceeds ſo #s „e dee 


mily.--. Thoſe who eannot ſtay at home, would do bet- 
ter 3 emigfated 40 our Welt-India iflands ; they 


"om" 


, 


"| 


No American articles are ſo neceſſary to us 


as our manufactures, &c. are to the Americans; 


and 


Might there lay out their time and fortune with a.greater 
proſpect of ſucceſs than in the woods of Americas» / 
The motives that induce emigrants, except culprits, 


to leave, their country, are generally to avoid taxes, and 


make a fortune. America is certainly not now the coun- 
try to. ſuit them, There is no country in Europe that 


pays ſuch heavy taxes as the American States; and as 


the number of thoſe who poſſeſs large fortunes are in- 


conſiderable, the taxes of courſe fall heavier on the 


lower ranks. An Engliſhman thinks nobody pays ſuch 
heavy taxes as he does; but when he ſees the lilt of 
thoſe now levied in the States, he is aſtoniſhed. 


© Before the revolt, the expences of the provincial go- : 


veruments of America were defrayed by a poll tax, and 
aſſeſſment on eſtates, and by an impoſt on exports and 


imports} The mode of taxation differed however in the 


ſeveral provinces, It is ſaid that the province of Ne 


Vork paid, under the Britiſh: government, only the 
ſorty- fifth part of the ſum at which it is now taxed 


The taxes in general are fo high, that they cannot poſs 


| Gbly be paid. In New England, à general exciſe has 


been laid on all foreign atticles , from two and a half 
to five per cent. on wines, brandies, tea, rum, and. on 
many other articles, to a ſtill higher rate, amounting 
to above 20 per cent. in many inſtances: Beſides which; 
taxes are laid on lands improved and unimproved, to be 
valued at the diſcretion of the aſſeſſor, and on houſes: 


All male perſons: above the age of ſixteen and under 
fifty, ate aſſeſſed at 181. horſes and cattle three years 
| ons and ne at 4l. each, 9 in propor · 


* 4 11 | | | tion ʒ 
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and almoſt every article of the produce of the 


American States, which 1 is brought into Europe, 
we 


tion ; hogs, at 208. alſo covering horſes, dogs, plate, 
watches, clocks, mills of all kinds, furnaces, forges, 
ſtills, breweries, tan yards, retailers of ſpirituous li- 
quors, ferries, fiſheries, coaches, and carriages of alt 
ſorts: theſe are aſſeſſed differently in the ſeveral pro- 
vinces of America, and in general very high. The 
tonnage of veſſels of all ſorts is aſſeſſed, and the ſup- 
poſed profits made by merchants, lawyers, and mecha- 
nics, which is called a tax on faculty. The ſum aſſeſ- 
ſed on each is fixed at the arbitrary diſcretion of the 
aſſeſſors, except ia the cafe of lawyers, or practiſing 
attornies, the loweſt of which is directed by ſtatute to 
be Fol. and higher, in proportion to the viſible extent of 
their praftice, Traders and merchants are aſſeſſed from 
201. up to 10001. in proportion as it is preſumed by the 
aſſeflors that their bufineſs is profitable ; and the ſame. 
mode is adopted even with regard to the loweſt tradef- 
men. Every-writ, ſubpoena, or judicial paper, and all 
papers iſſued out of the probate office, are taxed. Be- 
ſides taxes laid on the above articles, every male, from 
fixteen to fifty, is obliged to labour at leaſt four days 
each year in repairing the highways and public roads, 
and more, if the ſuperintendant of the diſtri requires 
it. Each male within the above ages is alſo obliged to 
exerciſe in the militia at leaſt four days in each year, 
more, if the Colonel of the regiment gives orders; he 
is alſo obliged to furniſh himſelf with a good fuzee, 2 
fabre, with one pound weight of powder, and four 
pounds weight of ball, at his own expence, All town; 
ſchool, and pariſh charges muſt continue. The expen- 

"ROB * | ces 
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we . have at leaſt as good and as cheap, if not 
| ef "Rus 


7 


ces of each particular government will be greatly in- 
creaſed, now that each has become an independent fo- 
vereignty; and to pay the annual expences of the ge- 
neral confederated government, a tax of 2s. 6d. has al- 
ready been impoſed, beſides the duties and exciſe. In 
ſhort, it is calculated that a farmer pays nearly 158. in 
the pound on all the neat income of his farm and of his 
labour. The poor labourer muſt, beſides his militia 
duty and labour on the high roads, be rated at 181, and 
of courſe pay 63s. annual tax, although he cannot hire 
himſelf out y labour, on an' average, at more than 
from 10l. to 121. ſterling, by the year; even the beſt 
and ſtouteſt labourers cannot get more; and all, with- 
out exception, from ſixteen years to fifty, the weak 
and infirm as well as the robuſt, are ſubject to the ſame 
poll tax, Thus thoſe who were led to believe that in- 
dependence would free them from all taxes or duties, 
are already become ſubject to more, and heavier, than 
are known in this, or, perhaps, in any other country in - 
the world. Comparatively, the taxes fall very lightly 
on the lower ranks of people in England. The labou- 
rer who drinks little malt liquor, pays few, except thoſe _ 
that fall on ſoap, candles, falt, and leather. 
Letters from America mention the miſerable condition 
of emigrants; one from a very reſpeQable perſon, dated 
Philadelphia, ſays, that © a ſhip with German, and ſe- 
veral with Iriſh emigrants, had arrived there, Theſe 
poor people were taught to believe, that they had no- 
thing to do on their arrival, but to take poſſeſſion o 
the vacated and confiſgated eſtates; but ſo greatly are 
1 * that Black Sam, who deals in 1 
0 1i 2 | has 


** - 
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better *, elſewhere. Both as a friend, and as an 
enemy, America has been burthenſome to Great 
Britain. It may be ſome ſatisfaction to think, 
that by her breaking off rather prematurely, 
Great Britain may find herſelf in a better fituation 
in reſpect to America, than if ſhe had fallen off 
when more ripe. America never furniſhed us with 
any American born ſailors; although it has been 
aſſerted, that the Britiſh fleet was in great part ſup- 
plied with ſeamen from that country More than 
half the number employed by the American States 
during, the war, were not Americans. In the 
ſouthern Provinces, Britiſh and Iriſh ſailors prin- 
cipally were employed before the war; in all the 
other Colonies, they were more than half Britiſh, 
except in New England, where three fourths 
might be natives, In the time of her greateſt 


has purchaſed two fine Iriſh youths, and employs them 
in a, fruit about the ſtreets, and in the meaneſt 
employs,” Iriſhmen juſt emancipated in Europe, go 
to America to become ſlaves to a negro !- Other let- 
ters deſcribe ſome of the better fort of emigrants, 


* begging about the ſtreets, curſing their folly, and 
; _ repreſenting the various means by which they were 
deceived, | 


* It has been ſo often neceſſary to mention, that cer= 
tain products of the American States are inferior to 
thoſe of the iſlands, and of South America, and other 
countries, that it might almoſt ſeem invidiousz but on 
the ſtricteſt enquiry it is found that they are, and thy 
9 required that they ſhould. be ſtated, | 


"*Y proſperity v4 


* 


proſperity, the money which America raiſed, 
was trifling.” She will feel the loſs of 370, oool. 
à year, which was the expence of the Britiſh eſta - 
bliſhment there, and was drawn from this coun- 
try *. Pennſylvania, even with the aid of a parlia- 
mentary donation of 80,000]. ſterling, was twenty 
years ſinking 313,043). ſterling, granted for the 
expence of the war begun 1755, at the rate of 
18d. in the pound on the annual value of real and 
perſonal property. Pennſylvania, although ſhe 
never paid much above 20, oool. yearly currency, 
e greatly of her taxes. ; 
It will not be an eaſy matter to bring the Ame⸗ 
rican States to act as a nation; they are not to be 
feared as ſuch by us. It muſt be a long time'be« 
fore they can engage, or will concur in any ma- 
terial expence. A Stamp act, a Tea act, or ſuch. 
act, that can never again occur, could alone 
unite them; their climate, their ſtaples, their 
manners, are different; their intereſts oppoſite z _ 


Before the war in 1755, the expence of our eſta» 
| bliſhment in America was 70,0001, From the peace of 
1763 to the time of the Stamp act, it was 370,000. 
yearly, although the French were driven from North 
America, and Canada and the Floridas only were added. 
The cuſtoms, from the 5th of January, 1768, when the - 
Board was eſtabliſned, to 1775, when the troubles bee . 
gan, amounted to about 290,000]. in a little more than 
ſeven years; out of which the expence of collecting is 
to be deducted. The only other revenue was the- quit- 
rents, which were never tolerably paid, except in the 


us, and barely defrayed the expence of collecting. 1 
An 
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and that which is beneficial to one, is deftruive 
to the other. We might as reaſonably dread. 
the effects of combinations among the German 
as among the American States, and depricate the 
reſolves of the Diet, as thoſe of Congrefs. In 
Mort, every circumſtance proves, that it will be 
extreme folly to enter into any engagements, by 
which we may not wiſh to be bound hereafter. It is 
impoſſible. to name any material advantage the 
American States will, or can give us in return, 
more than what we of courſe ſhall have. No 
treaty can be made with the American States * 
that can be binding on the whole of them. The 
act of Confederation does not enable Congreſs to 
form more than general treaties* : at the moment 
of the higheſt authority of Congreſs, the power in 

queſtion 


Part of the ninth article of Confederation, &c. 
& Provided that no treaty of commerce ſhall be made, 
whereby the legiſlative power of the reſpeQive States 
ſhall be reſtrained from i impoſing ſuch impoſts and du- 
ties on foreigners, as their own people are ſubjeCt to, 
or from prohibiting the exportation or importation of 
any ſpecies of goods or commodities whatſoever; of 

eſtabliſhing rules ſor deciding in all caſes what captures 
on land or water ſhall be legal, and in what manner 
prizes taken by land or naval forces in the ſervice of 
the American States, ſhall be divided or appropriated z 
of granting letters of marque and repriſal in times of 
peace; appointing courts for the trial of piracies and 


felonies committed on | the bigh ſeas ; and eſtabliſhing | 
4 . | . 4 ; courts 
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queſtion was withheld by the ſeveral States . No 
_ treaty that could be made would ſuit the different 


intereſts. When treaties are neceſſary, they muſt 


be made with the States ſeparately. Each State 
has reſerved every power relative to imports, ex- 
ports, probibitions, duties, &c. to itſelf. But uo 
trealy at preſent is neceſſary. We trade with ſeve- 
ral very conſiderable nations, without commer- 


cial treaties. - The novelty of the caſe, and the 


neceſſity of inquiry and full confideration, make 
it improper for us to hurry into any engagements 
that may poſſibly injure our navigation. When 
men talk of liberahty and reciprocity in commer- 
cial matters, it is clear, either that they have no 
argument, or no knowledge of the ſubject, that 
they are ſupporting a favourite hypotheſis, or that 


they are intereſted. It is not friendſhip or favour, - 


but exactneſs and punctuality, that is looked for 
in commerce. Our great national object is to 
raiſe as many ſailors and as much ſhipping as poſ- 

ſible; ſo far acts of Parliament ney have effect ; 


courts for receiving and determining finally appeals 3 in 
all caſes of captures.” 

The fixth article ſays, „No State ſhall lay any duties 
| which may interfere with ſtipulations in treaties enter- 
ed into by the American States in Congreſs aſſembled, 
with any Prince or State, in purſuance of any treaties 
already propoſed to the courts of France and Spain.” 
The Confederation is dated the gth of July, 1778. | 


1 An attempt to give them * . has very 
lately failed. | | 
but 


- * o Pe 
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but neither acts of Parliament nor treaties, in 
matters merely commercial, will have any force, 
farther than the intereſts of individuals coincide ; 
and wherever advantage 1s to be 8 the indi- 
vidual will purſue it. | 

At leaſt four fifths of the importations from 
Europe into the American States, were at all 
times made upon credit; and undoubtedly the 
States are in greater want of credit at this time 


than at former periods. It can be had only in 
Great Britain *. The French, who- gave them - 
$27 1 eredit, 


n This credit was. ſo extenſive and ſo ſtretched 5 
yond all proper bounds, as to threaten the ruin of every 
Britiſh merchant trading to America in the year 1772. 
The long eredit given to America, the difficulty of reco- 
vering debts, (which from the feebleneſs of the new go- 
vernments, muſt become ſtill more difficult) greatly pre- 
judiced our trade with that country, and made bankrupts 

of almoſt three fourths of the merchants of London 
trading to America, particularly to Virginia aud Marys 
land, Some of the provinces never paid more of their 
debts than was juſt neceſſary to keep up their credit. 
They employed Britiſh money to improve their country: 
and exten their trade with foreigners. It is aſſerted, 
that more goods have been lately ſent to America in 
one year, than that country could poſſibly pay for in 
five years. It may be the motive to quarrel, for which 
different cauſes will be pretended. Too much credit ia 
an exceſs in the principles of commerce; it ever muſt 
produce bankruptey in thoſe who give it. Our merchants, 


it is to be hoped, have na experience from the. 
; wiſdom” 


. £1 
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cCc.redit, are all bankrupts: French merchants can- 
not give much credit. The Dutch in general 
have not truſted-them to any amount ; thoſe who 
did have ſuffered ; and it is not the cuſtom of the 
Dutch to give credit, but on the beſt ſecurity. It is 
therefore obvious, from this and the foregoing ſtate 
of imports and exports, into what channels the com- 
merce of the American States muſt inevitably flow, 


* . 
1 F 


wiſdom of the Dutch, and from the folly of many of one 
own and of the French merchants. Unleſs there is pru« 
dence, the credit given by the Britiſh merchants will, 
for. ſome years, in the preſent impoveriſhed ftate of 
America, be a drain to the wealth of Britain! But the 
enterprizing ſpirit of our merchants will lead them, and 
their wealth will enable them, to give a proper credit. 
From them only, the Americans can have that credit 
which is ſo neceſſary to their commerce. It may be 
thought, that having conſidered in what degree 'and 
manner America can ſupply us, for ſo much, and ao 
more, we ought to reckon on her demand for our ma- 
nufactures; but if the exports from the American States 
to this country are not ſufficient to pay for the Britiſh - 
manufactures they may want, they muſt pay the dif- 
ference, as they uſed to do formerly, in bills of exchange 
upon Spain and other countries, which they will get in 
return for thei ſalted fiſh, flour, and other articles of 
export to thoſe places. The balance or exceſs of er- 
ports to and imports from the American States, ig 
given, and ſhews the large ſums which the northern 


States of America were enabled . = 
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and that nearly four fifths of their importations * 
will be from Great Britain directly. Where articles 
are 


Notwithſtanding. the reſolves of Congreſs, and all 
the diſadvantages arifing from the war, Britiſh manufac- 
tures, to a vaſt amount, had the preference, and in great 
part ſupplied America, though burthened with double 
freight, double port charges and commiſſion, and a cir- 
cuitous voyage through a neutral port, Beſides, what 
went to the Americansthrough Halifax, New York, South 
Carolina and Georgia, many ſhips which cleared for 
New York and Halifax at the ports of Loudon, Briſtol, 
Liverpool, Scotland, and Ireland, went at great riſque, 
and in the face of the act of Congreſs, directly to North 
America: One ſhip in particular, loaded with Britiſh 
goods, cleared from London for New York, but went 
directly to Boſton; the cargo was ſold wholeſale, for 
2701. per cent. profit—what did the conſumer - pay 
who bought the articles by retail? Several cargoes 


that went to the American States were paid for in 


ready money, before departure from England ; and 
all this happened when the markets and manufac- 
tures of France and Holland, &c. were open to them. 
Theſe facts being notorious, can it be ſuppoſed, our 
manufactures being ſo much better, ſo much cheaper, 
and ſo much more ſuitable, as to ſupport themſelves, 
againſt all theſe diſadvantages in war, that they will 
not occupy the American markets in peace? And no 
{mall advantage may ariſe to this country from the | 
diſtruſt the French and Americans have of each other . 
in commercial matters. The French, fearing to confign; 
their goods to Americans, ſent out factors; while the 

latter, equally jealous, ſent their own people to tran. 
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are nearly equal, the ſuperior credit afforded: by 
England will always give the preference. The 
American will, doubtleſs, attempt to perſuade 
the Britiſh merchant to be his ſecurity with 
foreigners; but it is certain many foreign articles 
will go to America through Great Britain, as 
formerly, on account of the difficulty the Ame- 
rican merchant would find in reſorting to every 
quarter of the world to colle& a cargo. The 
Americans ſend ſhips to be loaded with all forts 
of European goods. A general cargo for the Ame-- 
rican market cannot be made up on ſuch advan- 


tageous terms in any part of the world as in 


act their buſineſs in France, where ſeveral houſes were 
_ eſtabliſhed during the war, which ſince the peace are 
ſettled or ſettling in England. American . were 
alſo in Holland to little advantage. 
The Americans muſt ſeek the commerce * Britain, 
becauſe our manufactures are moſt ſuitable, . Few 
trading Americans ſpeak any foreign language; they 
are acquainted with our laws as well as with our lan- 
guage. They will put a confidence in Britiſh mer- 
chants, which they will not in thoſe of other nations, 
with whoſe people they are unacquainted, as well as 
with their laws and language. They have impreſſions 
of- the arbitrary proceedings of the French ; they will 
recollect, that when they went to the French iſlands, _ 
they were not permitted to fell the proviſions, & c. 
they had imported, until the French merchants had 
| ſold all theirs; that the French took their goods at | 
what- price they pleaſed, and charged cen as they 
thought proper for their W sn. 
| K k 2 | England. | 
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England. - In our ports, all articles may be got 
wich diſpatch—a moſt winning circumſtance in 
trade; but wherever they carry fifh, and thofe 
articles for which England cannot be the entrepot, 
they will take back wine, filk, oil, &c. from Spain 
and Portugal, and the Mediterranean . But if 
| en 2ap Sy 8 


.» 11 is not probable the American States will 155 a 
very free trade in the Mediterranean; it will not be 
the intereſt of any of the great maritime powers to 
protect them there from the Barbary States. If they 
know their intereſts, they will not encourage the Ame- 
ficaus to be carriers. That the Batbary States are ad- 
vantageous to the maritime powers is certain. If they 
| were ſuppreſſed, the little States of Italy, &c. would 
hve much more of the carrying trade. The French 
never ſhewed themfelves worſe politicians, than in en- 
couraging the late armed neutrality ; but notwithftand. 
ing their exultation in it at firſt, it was not long before 
they were fenſible of their bad policy. The league 
probably would not long have held together; the Danes 
| hat already relaxed. It was the part the Dutch were 
taking in that league, that brought on them a war; 
that has neither been very glorious for them, nor advan= 
tageous. The armed neutrality would be as hurtful to 
the great *maritinie powers, as the Barbary States are 
uſeful. © The Americans cannot protect themſelves 
from the latter; they cannot pretend to à navy, In 
war, New England may have privateers, but they will 

be much fewer than they have been; they will be few 
indeed, if we do not give up the Navigation act. 

The beſt informed fay, not leſs than three fourths of 
| the crews of the American privateers, during the late 
2A, = War, 


we maintain the carrying ds half the com- 
mereo of the American States, or leſs than half, 
without 


war, were. Europeans, It has been ſhewn, America 
has not many ſailors, and they are not likely to be in- 
creaſed if we are prudent z and when Iriſhmen learn 

to employ themſelves better than in fighting the bat- 
tles of the Americans, by ſea as well as by land, the 
character of the latter will not in general be very 
martial; their condition, ſtate, circumſtances, intereſts, 
muſt prevent. It is remarkable how few good harbours 
there are for large ſhips of war in the American States, 
ſouth of Cape Cod, at leaſt we have found none ex- 
cept at Rhode Iſland; and if a navy could be afforded, 
there would be as much difficulty in agreeing, that ſo 
eſſential an eſtabliſhment ſhould be at Rhode Iſland, as 
there would be in removing the Dutch Admiralty 
from. Amſterdam, whoſe harbour is remarkably bad, 
and greatly inferior to ſeveral others in Holland—but - 
the. influence of Amſterdam is powerful. To the 
ſouthward of the Bay of Fundy, there is not ſom of 
tide ſyfficient to enable the Americans to have a dry 
dock for ſhips of the line. The want of durability ia 
their timber would alone make a navy moſt expenſive 
to them. Immediately on the peace, their maſter builders 
left off building, on agcoant of the high wages, the high 
price of certain materials, and the ſmall demand for 
ſhipping, except fiſhing veſſels, and the latter will de- 
creaſe; but as to the expence of forming and maintain» 
ing a navy, it may be obſerved, that, before the war, 
America raiſed a revenue of nearly 62,700l. which is 
nat a twelfth part of what ſhe muſt now raiſe, without 
zn attempt *g oge ip of war, allowing very | 
moderately: 


W 


without the expence of their government and 
protection, and without the extravagance of 
bounties, would be infinitely better for us than the 
monopol, ſuch as it was. 
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moderately for her different eſtabliſhments, and only the 
iptereſt of the debt ſhe has acknowledged. A country 
which has fuch opportunity of farming, cannot be ſup- 
poſed to produce many ſeamen. There is not a poffi- 
bility of her maintaining a navy, That country, con- 
cerning which writers of lively i imaginations have faid © 
ſo much, is weaknefs itfelf, Excluſive of its poverty, and 
want of refources, having loſt alf credit, its independent 
governments, diſcordant intereſts, and the great ĩimproba - 
dilityof acting again together, the circumſtance alone of 
ſuch a vaſt country, with a third leſs of people, excluſive 
of negroes, than that ſmall ſpot in Europe inhabited by 
the Dutch, is incompatible with ſtrength. If the inhabi- 
tants were collected on one tenth part of her territory, 
ſhe would be infinitely more powerful, and might be 
more commercial. Her population is not likely to in- 
creaſe as as it has done, at leaſt on her coaſt. On the 
contrary, the preſent inhabitants are likely to fall back 
to the interior country to get better land, and to avoid 
. taxe$3 and there they may, in ſome ages, become as 
numerous as a country of farmers, without markets, 
can be expected, but the ſettlers beyond the Allegany | 
mountains cannot become commercial. It is ſuppoſed, 
| that the population of the American States doubled 
every twenty-five years, owing, however, to encouraged 
| emigration from Europe, as well as to natural increaſe z 
but this happened while they were protected and en- 


; mee in various ſhapes by England, before they were 
; conrelied, 
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7 Free ports at Bermuda, the Bahamas *, the Weſt 
Indies, &c. have been ſuggeſted, as means of 


convulſed, and what is ſtill of greater conſequence, be- 
fore they paid the taxes of independence, and before 
there were Britiſh colonies in competition where greater 
e are to be found. ä 5 


We had better think of eſtabliſhing part of the 
Loyaliſts on the Bahamas, in the beſt manner we can; 
inhabitants are wanting on theſe numerous iſlands. 
Many of thoſe unhappy people might live there com- 
fortably in a ſhort time, cultivating lands for cotton, 
building ſhips, &c. Valuable hard timber, ſuch a3 
' mahogany, &c. is to be found in thoſe iſlands. They | 
ſhould be encouraged to direct their views to navigation 
as the Bermudians do. The growth of cedar on the 
rocky ſoil and mountains of Bermuda is wonderful ; in 
25 or 30 years, it is of ſize ſufficient for their largeſt 
ſhips. The timbers of a cedar veſſel will laſt for gene- 
rations. The Bermudas ſhould be fortified, and have a 
reſpectable garriſon, and a cireumſpect officer, or be 
diſmantled entirely. But the Bermudas and Bahamas, 
properly managed, might eſſentially command the 
French and Spaniſh Weſt India trade. | 

Nothing is more reſpectable than the liberality 2 
. good policy of Ireland towards the Genevans. No coun- 
try is more forward in generoſity. If ſhe has the means, 
why is not the bounty of Ireland extended to. Ame- 
rican Refugees ? She wants inhabitants. It would be a 
great acquiſition for England, if the Loyaliſts were put 
in poſſeſſion of all the royal foreſts, chaces, and waſte 


lands of England. But where would they find the 


money to cultivate them ? They might ſell a part. 


„ 86 Obſervations, Be. 5 
. affiſting commerce. They are in genen nen 85 
for ſmugglers, and detrimental to the fair trader. 


At the ſame time that they encourage the Ameri- 


can States, they would encourage emigration 


from Britain and Ireland to thoſe States. Every 
encouragement given to the trade, cultivation of 


land, or the fiſhery of the American States, acts | 


as a bounty on emigration; the reſtraints which 
have fallen on their fiſheries, have already had a 
confiderable effect in favour of our Newfound- 
land fiſhery, - Jamaica can raiſe Indian corn, 
live ſtock, &c. ſufficient for her uſe; and if a 
ſufficiency of Indian corn could not be procured 
in the other iſlands, it has alteady been ſtated 
that peas and beans may be had from our re- 
maining colonies or this country, which would 
anſwer the purpoſe equally well; therefore, as the 
Britiſh Weſt Indies can be ſupplied upon reaſon- 
able terms with every thing they poſſibly can 
ſtand in need of, without being materially in- 
jured for want of 2 market for any part of their 
produce, no good reaſon can be aſſigned fox mak- - 


ing any free ports. The effects of fuch a me- 


ſure would be the opening a channel for ſmug- 
_ glers, to the prejudice of fair trade and of the 
revenue, and a diviſion of the carrying trade of 
this country with the American States. The con- 
ſeguence is obvious; the Americans will build 
ſhips, our artificers and ſailors will emigrate to 
America, and they and their progeny be Joſt to 
POET Tony | 2 5 
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to 58 Britiſh 928 Ant lomber we 
ſome-other articles, perhaps a little cheaper than 
they could be procured from our remaining co- 
lonies, it does not by any means follow, that hex 
will take any Britiſh Weſt- India produce in re- 
turn; on the contrary, it is clear they will take 
little from Britiſh free ports but money®, and they 
will, as they have hitherto done, go to the 
foreign Weſt - India ſettlements with their ready 
money, and purchaſe ſuch Weſt · India commodi- 
dities as they want, at a much lower price than 
Britiſh Weſt- India produce could be ſent to any 
free port in North America, as has been already | 
ſhewn; Particular free ports are injurious; 
if general regulations cannot be made te anſwer 


the purpoſe intended, we ſhould not venture to 


| Mlands than open the trade to the Americans, or 
any nation; and we may almoſt as well open the 
trade, as make free ports in the Weſt Indies. Be- 
fore it is done, Weſt-India/Cuſtomahouſe officers 
ſhould be leſs corrupt. The advantage to be de- 
rived from a Britiſh free port, which cannot be 
got through a foreign free port in thoſe parts, 
does not appear. It will be ſaid, chrough free - 
ports we ſhould get Spaniſh dollars. It is an- 
ſwered, the latter may be got witkour rk. ans. 


/* That thifchicf has Atesdy taken place in the out- 
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make à change. We had better give up the 
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The introduction of the produce of foreign ĩſſands 
dia iflands, and ſmuggling. would be greatly en- 
cauraged by them; but, above all other oonſide- 
rations, free ports will be dangerous to 0UT-Carry- 
ing trade: they will undoubtedly be the means of 
dividing it with others. American, or the ſhip- 
ping of any nation, would carry. from them our 
Weſt-India produce where they pleaſed. They 
may be advantageous to individuals; but if a free 
port is in any caſe neceſſary ar proper, it muſt be 
at Bermuda, or one of the Bahama iſlands, aud 
for thoſe articles only that it may be abſolutely 
neceflary for the Britiſi Weſt-· India iflands' to 
corn and rice; and rum only ſhould be received 

im return. The laws of Congreſs could not pre- 
vent the Americans from running to Bermuda 

with: their provifions, &c. Free ports, however, 
in thoſe parts, are ahſolutely unneoeſſary; in many 


reſpects they are extremely exceptionable ; but 
ne eee f eee f e 155 


be isn ee that if ee 
is eſtabliſhed, American ail, which will be ſmyggied. 
into ſuch, port, and tranſported from thence to the 
Bec Weſt Indies as well as to this country, to the 
ruin of our riſing . whale fiſhery. Duokick is muck 
more hurtful. to France as a free port, than advantage- 


ous. No ſeverities or precautions can prevent the 


kmugkling e r ee quane 


tity of goods. 206491 dd 7409 wa; 
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American States, imported only in ſhips ef that 
country or of Britain, to be ſtéred, until a ſale 
can be made, of them at home, or in ſome other 
part of Europe, might be ef great advantage de 
beth countries. The produce and merchlandiſe, 
when landed, ſhould; if fold for conſumption in 
the kingdom, be fubject to, and pay, when taken 
from the warehouſes, the duties and taxes which 
#re or may be laid upon fuck articles; but ſuck 
part as ſhall be re-exported to foreign markets 
mould be ſubject to no hurdet whatever, Excepts 
ing the uſual ſtore rent, and unavoidable charges 
at the Cuſtom Houſe; and regulations ſhotuld 
de made, giving every poffble facitity- ar the | 
Cuſtom Houſes. By this titans the Britiſh niers 
chart will have the management of the fales, aud 
the advantages to be derived from them; and the 
American, without running the riſque, and incuf- 
ring the expence of going from one port to ano- 
cher, will be at all times ſure of the beſt market 
to be had in Europe. The American commerce, 
eſpecially for the moſt neceſſary and the moſt. 
bulky artieles, would, in a great meaſure, center 
in this kingdom. The merchams in America, 
not being able to make remittanees in advance, 
but, on the contrary, obliged to go in great part 
on oredit, being enabled thus ts depoſit their ef- 
fects at the diſpoſal of their correſpondents, at the 
higheft market which can be had in Europe; and 
in caſe they are univerſally low on the arrival of 
25 the Fluss to wait a demand and riſe of them, 
1 12 e wil 
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will derive to themſelves a very eſſential advan- 
tage; and the Britiſh merchant, being ſecured 
in his returns, will readily anſwer the American 
orders for goods, previous to the ſale of the ar- 
ticles that have been ſhipped to him for pay= 
ment. By adopting this plan, we ſhould have 
mg, men from hence of che feveral axticles, 


„ 


— in a great poi ap Prevent the ſhips of te 
American States from going to other countries, 


and taking from thence produce and manufactures 
merely for a freight, though not ſo advantage- 


ous; and it would promote the taking, through. 
Britain, ſuch, articles as the American States may 
want from other countries, which this country, 
does not ſupply. The articles ſhould be placed in 
public ſtores, and only certain ports ſhould, be al- 

lowed to receive them *. F Pee, is not WHO: the | 


» Since the laſt dition of this pamphlet, the 'mode 
here propoſed has been adopted; but the idea would 
| have been ſtill better carried on with reſpect to 13 
if at the end of the fifteen months (the expiration of : 
the bond) the whole or any part of the 'depofited to- 
bacco under the King's locks could be enteted for inland 
or home conſumption, on the ſame duties or diſcount as 
on the day of arrival. It would encourage the American 
to depoſit his tobacco here, waiting for a foreign mar- 
ket, having it in his power to take it out on the 
ſame terms as on the firſt importation. It gives an 
advantage to capitals in trade, by not inducing prowpt | 
payment. for the ſakg of the ICON... 80 28 
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idea of opening ports in the manner now men- 
tioned. The idea is ſuggeſted here for confide- 
peng A ee e be It might 
e rn u der e e 
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3 1 is a n circumſtance, that a na- 

tion, which ſtates itſelf to be commercial, ſhould not 
have a Miniſter, or Board, or perſon Whatever, who 
neceſſarily attends, and applies ta, comprehends, or con · 
fiders the ſtate of commerce—Bome eſtabliſhment of the 
kind might have been, particularly at this moment, of 
the utmoſt advantage. A knowledge of the nature, ex- 
tent, operation, inſluente, and changes of commerce; 
cannot be expected from Miniſters in general, oſpetialhy 
from thoſe, the application of whoſe whole time to ths 
buſineſs of keeping themſelves in office, is barely ſuffi. 
cient for the purpoſe. (ſuch is called government in this 
country.) A Committee of the Privy Council may now 
and then ſpare a moment to try a plantation cauſe ; but 
it is an infult to the underſtanding of any man ac- 
quainted with this country to ſay, that the Privy Coun- 
cil will ever form or follow any ſyſtem, examine into, 
and really underſtand the concerus of commerce, Tue 
highly-commendable attention which has been lately 
given by a Committee of the Privy Council, to à princi- 
pal part of the ſubject of this work, will ever be an ex- 
ception to this rule; but the neceſſirily-laborious perſe- 
' verance exerciſed on the occaſion, is an argument agaitiſt 
its happening often. It muſt ever be a refleftion on 
the underſtanding of the nation which ſo readily gave'up, 
and on that bill which aboliſhed. the Board of Trade, 
without ſubſtituting any thing in its. place at the ſame 
time ſuffering ſuch offices, to exiſt, in tht manner they 
then did, as the Tellers of the Exchequer, Auditors of 
8 e | the 


" _ OS 
be extended to goods from other countries as well 
as from America, to promote an increaſe of the 
trade and navigation of this'country.”: For the ae- 
commodation of our merchants, all high-duty 
goods ſhould be allowed to be warehouſed, and 
to be taken for exportation free of duty. The 
diftreſs which frequently ariſes from the want of 
. ready money to ſatisfy the duties at the time 
of importation, would be effectually prevented 
vs likewiſe the various artifices made uſe of at 
preſent to obtain drawhacks fraudulently, by 
which. there can be po doubt that the reyenye 
ſuffers" eanfiderably, probably more than it gains 
by the forms rerained at 5 for goods intend - 
ru n 2 Would be 


tbe Exchequer and 4 Jmgreſ, and the ſinecnre offices of 
the Cuſtoms, &c, Boards of Treaſury and Admiralty, 
comparativelg are of little conſequence, the buſineſs of 
the Commiſhaners or Lords, except the Firſt Lord, being 
nearly no more then offcially to fign their names. If the 
Board af trade, gave. improper influence (which few 
people ſeem. nom to think it. did) or was improperly 


filled up, the objeQians might have been removed, 
without the ſtrangeſt neglect of our Colonies and com- 


merce, by the n n enn 


be uſeful to both. 


he In T1772, an Su iigemer 00 
into Scotland Was 45 ld. duties 7 76,671. 
the export that year was 44, 423, ta; drawback 
ee In 1773, the import of tobacco was 


44,543,050|b. 
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momedh after che goods have bees taken out ſor 


home conſumption, and the duties once ſatisfied. 


Each delivery of goods from the warehouſe 
ſhould be of ſufficient quantities to prevent hard- 
ſhips, eee e > err ee 
attendances. 
The facts on which EE whe foun- . 
ded, were not by any means lightly taken up; 
they have been minutely and carefully enquired 
into, and ſtrictly examined, eſpecially thoſe which 
are in any degree material; but there may be 
miſtakes, although every precaution has been 
taken to avoid them, and they are, for this rea- 
fo, publicly ſubmitted to ftill farther enquiry. 
The obſervations have been thrown out as they 
occurred, in a hurry, and without a nice atten- 
tion to method or to ornament. The purpoſe, 
however, will be anſwered, if they ſhould lead 
men to ſee the neceflity of maintaining the ſpi- 
rit of our te laws, whiah. we- — 


3 duties Oe? W 
moe drawhack 1,208, 0601. But when the import and ex- 
port were reduced by the war comparatively almoſt to 
nothing, the revenue was improved. In 179t, he 
import was 7,952, 243 bs. duties 533871. export 
2,788,0571bs. drawback 48,8921. In 1782, the import 
was 2,624,8071bs. duties 110,278. exports 934, 28 21b8. 
drawback 39,254l. So'that in the two years when the 
commerce. was at the higheſt, the revenue loſt 26,307 
dat in the Ay when * WN art, 
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' almoſt to have forgot, although to them we Py 


our Weſt-India iſlands, be ſays, © if they were not 
kept to the rules of the act of Navigation, the con · 


oe ud them would be wholly loſt to the nation.“ He 


" G.. 
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our conſequence, our power, and almoſt every 
great national advantage. NT 


the baſis of our great power at ſea, gave us the 


trade of the world: if we alter that act, by per- 


mitting any ſtate to trade with our iſlands, or by 
ſuſſering any ſtate to bring into this country any 


produce but its own, we deſert the Navigation act, 


EY and ſacrifice the marine of England. But if the 
Fes of the ne, 4 be Pe” 


* 


ing the Navigation act, ſays, „I am of opinion, that 


. « in relation to trade, ſhipping, profit, and power, it is 


ce one of the choiceſt and moſt prudent acts that ever 
&« was made in England, and without which, we had 
* not been owners of one half of the ſhipping, nor 
« trade, nor employed one half of the ſeamen which 
ie we do at preſent.” The Navigation act was only of 


ſeventeen or eighteen years ſtanding when he wrote. 


He adds, „ this kingdom being an iſland, the defence - 


of which, has always been our ſhipping and ſeamen, 


cc it ſeems. to me abſolutely neceffary that profit and 
te power ought jointly to be conſidered : and, if ſo, I 


e think none can deny but the act of Navigation has, 


« and, does occaſion building and employing of three 
« times the number of ſhips and ſeamen that otherwiſe 
« we. mould or would do.“ Talking of America and 


00 ſequence would be, that in a few years, the benefit 


faid, 
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> underſtood, and well followed, this country may 
| _— a a ou er F e when 
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41d, « the Navigation 1 deſerved” to be called our 


« HAT MARITIMA.” 
None of our writers have dern themſelves b 
enemies to reſtrictions, monopolies, &c. than Mr. 
Adam Smith. In his excellent treatiſe on the wealth 
of nations, ſpeaking of the Navigation act, he ſays, 


& It is not impoſſible, that ſome of the regulations of 


« this famous act may have proceeded from national 
„ animoſity. They are as wiſe, however, as if they 


4 bad all been dictated by the moſt deliberate wiſdom. | 
et National animoſity, at that particular time, aimed 


& at the ſame object which the moſt deliberate wiſdom 
« would have recommended, the diminution of the 


© naval power of Holland, the only naval power which 


e could endanger the ſecurity of England.” 


He adds, « the act of Navigation is not favourable to. 

&« foreign commerce z” and afterwards ſays, * it is true, 
40 that it lays no burthen upon foreign ſhips that come ta 
10 export the produce of Britiſh induſtry. Even the an- 


« cient alien's duty, which uſed to be paid upon all goods 
40 exported as well as imported, has, by ſeveral ſubſe. 
quent acts, been taken off from the greater part of the 


« articles of exportation. - But if foreigners, either by. 
60 prohibitions or high duties, are hiugered.; from coming 


4 to ſell, they cannot always afford; to come, to buy 
7 becauſe, coming. without a cargo, they muſt loſe the 
« freight from their own. county to Great Britain, 


' 45 By diminiching t. the niimber pf, ſellers, therefore, We 


40 '* necefſarily diminiſh: that of buyers, and, py. thus like- 
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the country \ypderſtands the queſtion, thi the 

principle of the Navigation act muſt be kept 
entire, and that the carrying trade muſt not in 
any degree be hazarded. They will fee the preci- 

pice on which they ſtand; any neglect or miſma- 
nagement in this point, or deſertion of national in- 
tereſt, to gain a few temporary votes, will inevi- 
tably bring on their downfal, even more  deſervedly 
than 


tf + F ; — 0 * 


*. our own cheaper, than if ers was 2 more perſect | 
« freedom of trade. As defence, however, is of much 
« more importance than opulence, the act of Navigation 
ce ig, Perhaps, the wiſeſt of all the commercial regulations of 
« England.” He alſo ſays, there ſeems to be two 
& caſes, in Which it will generally be advantageous 2 

c to lay ſome burden upon foreign, for the encourage- | 
e ment of domeſtic induſtry, The firſt is, when 
« ſome particular ſort of induſtry is necefſary for the 
& defence of the country, The defence of Great 
Britain, for example, depends very much upon the 
# number of its failors and ſhipping. The act of Navi- 

4 gation, therefore, very properly endeavours to give 
& the ſailors and ſhippiag of Great Britain the mono- 
te poly of the trade of their own country; in ſome caſes 

., © *by abſolute prohibitions, and in others by heavy bur- | 
« dens upon the ſhipping of foreign countries.” He 
| then ſtates, firſt, that part of the act which ſays, “All 
4 ſhips, of which the owners, maſters, and three fourths 
c of the mariners are not Britiſh ſubjeQs, are prohi- 
* bited, upon pain of forſeiting ſhips and cargo, from 

c trading to the Britiſh ſettlements and plant aticns,” 
© Reftraints upon trade are for the general good of the 
empire. We may * \ the beſt avriters s 

- ” ſubjeR, 
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than the miſerable peace brought on that of their 
predeceſſors ; and as the miſchief will be more 
| wanton, their fall will be, as it ought—more 
ignominious. Their conduct on this occaſion 
ought to be the teſt of their abilities and good 
management, and muſt determine the degree 
of confidence which ſhould be placed in them 
for the future. This country has not found 
itſelf in a more intereſting and critical ſitua- 
tion than it is at preſent. It is now to be de- 
cided, whether we are to be ruined by the inde- 
pendence of America or not. The peace, in 
_ compariſon, was a trifling object; and, if the 
neglect of any one intereſt more than another de- 


IVES impeachment, forely 1 it will be the neglect 


of this, which involves in it, not merely the 


. greatneſs, but even the very exiſtence of our 


country. . 


ſubject, that the freedom of commerce is not a power 
granted to merchants 10 do what they pleaſe ; this would 
be more properly the ſlavery. The conſtraint of the 
merchant is not the conſtraint of commerce, The laws 
conſtrain the merchant, but it is in Favour of commerce, 
exactly as in the body politic, the checks of licentiouſ- 
neſs are productive of true liberty; or, in the indivi- 
dual, the due regulation of a is the n 


of virtue. 
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a r r DIX 


THE Tables annexed, have not hi- 
 therto been publiſhed or brought together 


in the ſame point of view. Many, new : 


Tables are added fince the firſt editiohs ; ; 


into one, and thoſe of the firſt editions, 
in which the information could be conſi- 


dered 1 in any degree doubtful, are omitted. 


APPENDIX. 
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H E following Tables will afford abundant. | 

i matter of obſervation to the intelligent. They 

are formed from authentic documents; a confider- 
able part from a number of papers which were 
laid before the Houſe of Commons, in conſe- 
quence of a motion from the author; and this 
opportunity may be taken for mentioning; 
that all the calculations, and all the obſerva- 
tions, throughout the work, are founded on 8 
authentie documents, ſome procured not without ; 
trouble and expence, and others furniſhed by the Ee. 
liberal concurrence of thoſe who were poſſeſſed of 
papers that could illuſtrate and eſtabliſh the argu- 
ments which are now brought forward. They 
are ſo yoluminous, that a' very ſmall - . part only 
n be . 0 public; but the endeavour 


= 


, 
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has been to M the moſt compeetientive; aut | 


the moſt uſeful. They will aſſiſt thoſe who 
wiſh. ta. examine the ſtate of Britiſh and Ame- 


rican commerce — they may help to remove 


prejudice and vulgar error they will prove, that 


our country does not entirely depend on the mo— 


_ nopgly of the commerce of the Thirteen Ame- 
rican States, and that it is by no means neceſſary 
to ſacrifice any part of our carrying trade for ima- 
ginary advantages now to be attained. 

The tables No. I. and II. ſhew the amount of 


the principal American and Weſt-Indian ſtaple | 
colnmodities, which were imported into, or ex- 


ported from, Great Britain, during the year 1 
the moſt proſperous of our commerce, and dari 
1782, the year of the moſt general war the nation 


ever ſuſtained, This table is curious, as well as 


inſtructive. The imports and exports of 1773, 
exhibit a view of our colony trade during its uſual 
courſe; thoſe of 1782, point out the circuitous 
dourſe that the ingenuity of individuals concerned 
in trade, had faund for their ventures under * 
greateſt embarraſſments. 

No. III. gives the total of the impotrs and ex · 


ports of the before · mentioned ſtaple commodities 
for a period of ten years, ſhewing their fluctua · 
tions in peace and war; and the bad effect of war 
on gommerce It proves the abſurdity of en- 
aging in war, under the idea of gaining cuſto- 


en by e, of . en At the 
| "fame 
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[ time it ſeems to ſhew; that ue duties laid on 
during the war, had no great effect on the i imporch | 
particularly of ſugar and rum. 


No. IV. gives the imports into Ames fbr N 


the South of Europe, from Africa and the Weſt 
Indies, which, including the Wine Iſlands, were 
the only countries with which the ſeveral provin- 
ces could carry on any legal commerce. Alſo, an 
eſtimate of their value at the port of importation, 
_ exclufive of duties, amounting to 1, 123, 096l. 
which proves the aſſertion, that the” Colonies re- 
_ ceived all their imports through England was not 
true, and conſequently that we have not loſt ts 
| ſupply to that amount. | * 
No. V. and VI. give the exports. 805 


RY America, to all parts permitted by law; with 


an eſtimate of their value at the port of 115 
No. VII. ſhown FRE 3 of veſſels em- 
ployed by the continental Colonies, with their 5 


yo n 0 immediately before the revolt. 


No. VIII. gives the ſtate of the, French New- 8 
foundland fiſhery before the war of 1744; to which 
ſtate, or nearly the ſame, that rival nation is now 
- reſtored by the laſt peace. 
Taable No. IX. gives the imports 3 
of South Britain from and to all parts; toge- 


ther with the balance of trade from 1700 to 


1780, incluſive, according. to averages of each 
ſucceeding ten years; which averages are much 
ore to be relied on than thoſe of * three, or 
25 | Nr 85 five 


five! years, hehiuſe by taking fingle years, or hort 


or very ſmall. The balance or exceſs of exports has 
been. varions, and not always in proportion to'the 


as 
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averages, a balance may be exhibited as very large 


value exported. In 1750; the total value of ex- 
ports amounted to 155 132, o04l. 38. 1d and the 
exceſs or balance to 7, 3 59, 964 l. os. 8d.; but in 


1771, when the exports were at the higheſt ever 


known, viz. 17,161,1461. 14s. ad. the balance 
or exceſs was only 4,339, 1 Fol. 175. Sd. Thoſe 
who reaſon merely from theſe balances, and are 
content with ſuch a ſuperficial view; will find 
ſelves liable to much error. The unfavour- 


able appearance of the balance of trade at ſome 


periods, has ariſen not ſo much from a diminu- 
tion of our exports, as from an increaſe of our 


imports, eonſiſting chiefly of materials for our 


increaſing manufactures. Our imports have in- 
creaſed in thirty years, from leſs than ſeven mil- 


lions and an half, to n of eleven milie | 


and an half. | 
The average exports from 5760 to 1770, ed 


thoſe from the latter period to 1780, above 


go, ooo l. This is eaſily accounted for by the 


American war; à very great part of the decreaſe 
aroſe from the loſs of the tobacco, rice, and other 


trade in American produce, during the laft five 
years of the latter period, which had been valued 
outwards as part of our exports; and it had alſo 
deen valued inwards as part of our imports. 
The average imports of the firſt five years, viz. 
r e 1 
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fonts 1970 ꝗto 1175. were 1, 6), 251 l. 3 | 
15,840, oll. Average imports from 1779 to 
1780, 11,050,861]. Exports, 12,63 5, 9291. The 
exports to America for the firſt five years, viz. 
thoſe that preceded the war, greatly exceeded any 
former exportations to that country; perhaps it. 
partly aroſe from a prudent attention to lay in 
ſtores previous to the burſting of the ſtorm, 

It may here be worthy of obſervation, that'alt, 
though upon the ten years average, from #756 
to 1780, there ſeems: an annual balance 1 
- 2,152,280). in our favour; perhaps more tl. 
that ſum was abſorbed by the amount of goods a ; 
ſmuggling into this country, and by the intereſt 
paid to foreigners on our national debt: the for- 
mer has been ſtated at about two millions; and 

if the proportion of capital ſtock belonging to 
perſons refiding abroad, be, as is faid; upwards 
of thirty millions, the yearly intereſt to be re 
- mitted them is about 800, oool T. Theſe would | 
W a balance against us of above 6 ee, 


0 . reſpect to the goods carried in our Gs 

gling veſſels from hence to the continent of Europe, 0 

they do not m— conſiderable * to merit a 
NE remark. 


| + The circumſtance of Jarge ſums being gd 1 20 8 95 
feoreigners in our funds, is not hurtful in the manner 
dſtat is commonly imagined. The money brought into 
tt:tchis country for that purpoſe, when employed in trade, 
produces perhaps 1al. per cent. or more than « doublg 

25 injereſt generally derived from the funds. © * : 22 

44 Nu z n 
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which is no ways reconcileable with the ſuppoſed 
increafing wealth of this country during the 
above period. On the other hand it ought to be 
remarked, that a part of the unfavourable ba- 
lance on the Weſt- India commerce, amounting, 
during the ſame period, to 1,664,3831/* ought 
to be taken into the account; as that ſum had 
been admitted into the general balance againſt 
this country. About one third of the above ſum 
is ſaid to be ſpent among us, partly by the 
owners of the eſtates, or partly in payment of 
the intereſt of the large ſums of money. bor- 
rowed from the people of England. The value 
of ſlaves + ſent by the merchants of this country 
from Africa to the Britiſh Weſt Indies ſhould be 
added. But ſo much of the unfavourable balance 
on Weſt-India commeree as is not ſpent here by 
the owners of -eſtates, or in payment for intereſt, 
or for ſlaves, was gained from Britain by North 
America, by bills of payment for lumber, pro- 
viſions, freight, &c 1 Such ers of the in- 
5 e ee 1th: 


„Mr. Edwards hoſes to ſtate the imports Ha the 


= Britiſh Weſt Indies at four millions yearly; if ſo, this 
balance againſt. England would ſcem to -be above : 


© 2,700,000]. 

. + Inthe year 1773, 3 were imported ireQly from 

Africa into the Britiſh Weſt Indies 23,745 negroes, 

Which, at qol. each, amount to 949,8001. Some * 
the number was conſiderably leſs. | 

t The annual balance in favour of North America 


2 againſt 
— 1 8 
» / 


come of liſh eſtates alſo ſpent in Britain ſhould * 
de taken into the account, and the great private 


fortunes which have come from India through 


other countries. There is alſo à confiderable 
- prgfit ariſing to this country by the freight and 


inſurance on all goods paid for and conſumed by 
foreign nations; there is a. ſaving on the con- 
ſumption of foreign commodities in this coun- 
try, by our merchants tranſacting that part them- 
ſelves. The amount of theſe are very vaguely 
computed, as well as the amount of the money 
ſpent abroad by Britiſh ſubjects; but the Ircum- 
ſtances now mentioned help to ſhew, 
| ſhould not always pronounce the nation enriched 
or ruined, from a view of Cuſtom»houſe balan- 


ces. When exchange is in our favour for à con- 
' tinuance, we have the beſt criterion of an influx _ 


of money for ſeven or eight months, till h 
it has been againſt us. 


The tables which follow No. IX. give the 15 


average of each ten years, from the year 1700 


to the year 1780, of the imports and exports of 


South Britain, to and from all parts, diſtinguiſh- 
ing each place. And be tables No. X. and 
XI. give the value of all imports and exports 
of England and Scotland, from Chriſtmas 1780 
to $708, diſtinguiſhing each I” and place, 


againſt the iſlands, was near 3 50,0001, inctuding freight, 
as has been already 8 55 and was eee, | 


bills. : | 
| en 1763. 55 


— 
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which is no 0 reconcileable with the ſuppoſed 
increaſing wealth of this country during the 
above period. On the other hand it ought to be 
- remarked, that a part of the unfavourable ba- 
lance on the Weſt-India commerce, amounting, 
during the ſame period, to 1,664,3831/* ought 
to be taken into the account; as that ſum had 
been admitted into the general balance againſt 
this country. About one third of the above ſum 
is ſaid to be ſpent among us, partly by the 
owners of the eſtates, or partly in payment of 
the intereſt of the large ſums of money. bor- 
rowed from the people of England. The value 
of ſlaves + ſent by the merchants of this country 
from Afriea to the Britiſh Weſt Indies ſhould be 
added. But fo much of the unfavourable balance 
on Weſt-India commeree as is not- ſpent here' by 
the owners of eſtates, or in payment for intereſt, 
or for ſlaves, was gained from Britain by North 
America, by bills of payment for lumber, pro- 
viſions, freight, &c 17 Such 8 of the in- 


„Mr. Edwards eaſes to ſtate the imports Sai the | 


- Britiſh Weſt Indies at four millions yearly ; if ſo, this 
balance againſt. England would ſcem to -be above e 


2, Joo, oool. 


. + Inthe year 1773, 3 5 were imported direQly. from 
Africa into the Britiſh Weſt Indies 23,745 negroes, 
| which, at 40 l. each, amount to 949, 800 l. Some 958 
the number was conſiderably leſs. gu a 

t The annual balance in favour of North a” 
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come of Iriſh eſtates alſo ſpent i in Britain ſhould * 


de taken into the account, and the great ink + | 


fortunes which have come from India through 


other countries. There is alſo -a confiderable / 


| prgfit ariſing to this country by the freight and: 
inſurance on all goods paid for and conſumed by 


foreign nations; there is a. ſaving on the con- 


ſumption of foreign commodities in this coun 


try; by our merchants tranſacting that part them- 
| ſelves. The amount of theſe are very vaguely 
computed, as well as the amount of the money 
| ſpent abroad by Britiſh ſubjects ; but the Arcum- 
ſtances now mentioned help to ſhew, f 
mould not always pronounce the-nation enriched 
or ruined, from a view of Cuſtom - houſe balan- 


ces. When exchange is in our favour for a con- 
Tinuance, we have the beſt criterion of an influx 


of money—for ſeven or eight months, till Ws 
it has been againſt us, 


The tables which follow No. IX. give ai 75 


weerage of each ten years, from the year 1700 


to the year 1780, of the imports and exports of 


South Britain, to and from all parts, diſtinguiſh- 
ing each place. And the tables No. X. and 
XI. give the value of all imports and exports 
of England and Scotland, from Chriſtmas 1780 


to 1782, diſtinguiſhing each YE" and place, 


ae ende, was mer 80 eee Gpight, 
as has been already 8 5 and was nnen | 


bills. . | 
? December, 1783. „ , 


"#. get / 
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IT ̃ beſe, together, comprehend, the trade of _ 
land during the whole of this centur r. 
Table No. XII. gives the total of the indem 2 


and exports of South Britain, to and from all 


parts, for the laſt twelve years, diſtinguiſhing 
each year, viz, from F773 to 1782, both in- 


_clufive. 


Table No. XIII. gives the total imports on 


| exports of ,South Britain, to and from all North 
America for the laſt twelve years, diſtinguiſhing 
_ each year, VIZ, from 1771. to Ad both in 


eluſive. 

Table No. XIV. ſhews = 5 icons _ 
exports of South Britain to and from that part 
of America now the United States, for nineteen 


years, diſtinguiſhing 'each year, viz. w_ 1704 


to 1782, both incluſive, 


Table No, XV. gives the total imports. and 


exports of South Britain to and from the Britiſh 


Weſt Indies for twelve years, diſtinguiſhing 
each year, .viz. from 1771 to 176% POR: ins 
cluſive. 

It is unneceſſary to chr that * valye of the | 
imports and exports, which was calculated from 
the Cuſtom-houſe accounts, is not perfectly exact, 


doping to well-known cauſes ; but they are allowed 


to be ſufficiently accurate to anſwer, in general, the 


ee purpoſes of compariſon between diſ- 


tant periods, and of contraſt . _——_ | 
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It we were to judge from colfimoiti converſation, 
or even from parliamentary debate, during almoſt 
the laſt twenty years , we ſhould be apt to deter- 
mine, that we had no trade worthy of notiĩ ice, ex- 
oept that with the revolted Colonies.” It was to 

counteract the effects of that error, (among other 
purpoſes) that the foregoing tables were formed; 
in order to convince” the moſt prejudlced, that 
Great Britain does not depend alone o her com- 
merce with the American States; and it will be a l 
pleafing obſervation to every unprejudiced mind, | 1 
that we have carried on an advantageous com- | 
merce with many other countries. *= N ENG | 
Thus it appears from the tables, that the ex... | 
ports to Ireland alone, eſtimated by decennial |} 
averages, have Oy 1 thoſe to the 
American States. 
ln the ſame manner it appears, that the ct 
even to Holland (if we may determine from fimilar i 
. averages) - have, during the late period of twenty 
years (when it was fo faſhionable to make fictitibus 
entries for the Colonies at the Cuſtom Houſe) ex - 
ceeded the exports to the now American States; 
and thirty years ago, 1 firſt” were more than 
double thoſe of the latter. Our trade to Fun 
has been by far the moſt ſteady, having varied e 


little during the current century, yielding us ge- 
* When Eaſt-India matters have been brought for- 


ward, it was generally on different ground from that of 
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perally a balance of a million and 2 half yearly e, T 
till the late Dutch war, which breaking out ſud- I 
denly, produced a confiderable effect on our ex- 
ports, in the year 1781, at the ſame period the 
imports increaſed very confiderably by prize : 
goods, and for the firſt time during this century, 
the imports exceeded the exports of England. 
In that year, the latter decreaſed near two millions 


ſterling; but 1 in the courſe of a year, other channels 


for our exports were found ; and in 1782, they in- 
creaſed to about the average annual ex SK of 
the war. a 
Our trade with Flanders has been very great, | 
and our Fock thither doubled withen ten 
years. | 
Our exports to Germany during all the hs 
period, have exceeded thoſe to the revolted pro- 


vinees of America. It appears that our exporta» _ - 


tions to Holland, Flanders, and Germany, coun- 
tries which were of no expence to us, amounted 


6 in 1780, to 3,904,734). 18. 5d. _ 


The trade with Ruſſia, if to be judged of TA by | 


| "the balance againſt us, ſeems very unfayourable ; 


and yet is a moſt effential trade the principal 
articles being neceſſary to our marine, and all of 
any conſequence except linens, are raw materials, 


= of OO is ſent back to Ruſſia ame, | 


* 11 is well ha that Holland could not Fer AY all way 


the articles ſhe took from us, but IN els to: 1 


| 7, tearing 
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eee profit. 17 ue w 2 
_ to. judge"by\the fallaeons rue o the apparent 
balance, our commerce tu ſome of the American | 
States. would ſeem alſo to be againſt us; for the 
balance in favour of Virginia, Maryland, North 
and. South Carolina, in ſeventy years, ;amounted 
to above ten millions; but part of that apparent 
balance was paid in ſlaves, which were ſent by our 
African traders. to thoſe colanies. In the year 
1569, there were imported into North America 
6392 flaves, which being valued at 40l. ſterling 
„„ * 
this article 'efpecially not appearing in gut 
Cuſtom· houſe accounts as exports to America, 
hang r e eee en 
manufactures ſent there. 
| "Rent Eds the-belace: of condo with bur ; 
Wed-India lands ſeems conſiderably more than 
a million and a half in our disfavour, yer for the | 
| fake of the navigation they occafion, few Engliſn 
men wiſh. to-relinguiſh thoſe iſlands, although we 
re- export ſo {mall a quantity of Weſt-India ar- 
_ ticles compared-with the importstion. The iron, 
&e, of Ruſſia, the tobacco, rice, naval: ſtores, &c. 
. - of che ſouthern Provinces, are returns more ad- 
vantageous to us than bills of exchange, or ſpecic ; 
| they are more beneficial. than the products of the | 
Weſt Indies; becauſe the. latter 
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nufuctures, furtilthing — farther profies 
able trace to other par affording an ddvabtage, 
when talten in returu inſtead of ananeyy enpidys 
ing our ſhipping, paying freight, commitizon, 
&. &c. and fupplyang a confiderable pat af the 
trade. o Holland, Flanders, Grm. e. abs 
n nee 03 - 
f The balance-of trade wick Dehmark dm Mön 
75 8 is in our favour; but the ttade wich Sweden, 
and the Eaft Country, or Raltio, viz. Dantaick, 
Riga, Kc. is of the ſame natüne with chat 26 
Ruff, and rhe balänce frems greatly againſt us 
Our exports co Spain and n an 6 
very great. Nin 115 Lind 
Dur trade to che Straits; 8 the much 
| declined, and alſo dur trade to Furkey ; but 
whenever peace gives ſecurity, it appeuni chere 1s 
ſtill vigour left in the trade ta thoſe parta g and 
the gradual increaſe of it, previous tu the late 
war, was very comſiderablet though dormand, it 
may revive with {piris. Ihe tragt to Alrica hae 
doubled rwithin vowenty [yetrs;. which Rems to 
prove the advantages of oponitig that commerce. 
The ifecaſe..of the traut: do 'and-from the Ze 
and Weſt Indies, has been greater, «h..ptoportiob 
than the value of that to the Amefiogh Staten 
within the laſt thirty years. Theoaverage im- 
i about a million and; rx and our Exports . 
RR ea mMnilthan; er arc; xtton: - 
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—: abaſyedoy ney: aqui 
dent it muſt be to employ our cotrinercial napital 


ne branch uf buſineſs alone, from the fame 
cenſoring: as it nuit prout ruinaus to a tradeſt: 


n to conſne his daalings to ohly. one cuſtomer 


ſeoctures and our traffic: might dæpemd on a fingle 
rue; or on the events of ene wart The late 
afloimions' of the dloniſts gave us 4 - greater 
alaru than the ſubſequent? breach with Franes: 
and England hadt well nigh incurred the diſgrace 


. brreming tributary to het dependenales, yyy 
her fears for the lofa of her colonial commertes 


| ehdaghithe firuggles of the laſl wet have hapr 


puh Dm that her fehr in this teſpect were 
gwbatlleft, mdrhav the: threats of future aſſocia 


tons offs fitmilar kind ought tothe deſpiſed as im: 


potent. Oceat Britain not with ſtanding all the 


affeciativns agaiut/her commerce, maintained an 


_ Gipinfive'wir with-the nabſt patent nations of 


che vt dq whith evinced to all Europe the ſtabi - 


hey: of cheo traffic; the: lidity of ber reſources, 
aucb rhe eren of hex ſtrongth t and ſnewed ar 
tlig ume time, that while Britain has leſs to fear, 
ches nations nnn hor wee 2 25 
avs much to dend. 11 18 

| e Norwidkftunding' the eee ee 


1 z thirning ſo mech of our commercial capital 
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the preſent century ; as s appears roman nps 
tion of the Tables. vp oat 1-46 a 
| Our proſperity may „elne enen 
ferent cauſes than to the increaſe of our Ameris 
delligent, they employed greater cupitals, and 
their wealth became greater. Ne manufactures | 
were introduced in proportion as our artiſcen 
acquired greater ſkill and diligence, Monopolies 
were aboliſhed, and freedom of trade was there» 
dy promoted. Parliamentary bounties and dra. 
backs have enabled our traders to fend” varivus 
articles of an extenſive commerce with every ads 
vantage to foreign markets; but above all, that 
judicious ſtatute, which freed our exportation 
from every duty, was alone equal to the produc 
tion of the gradual increaſe uf our traſſie, and 
the uncommon proſperity of aur commerde at 
the time of the late wen had our colonĩes never 
exiſted. Let us not, therefore, ſacrifice ſolid 
ſenſe to groundleſs terrors, hor give up the-wiſh 
ſyſtem of our forefathers to the idle theories 
unexperienced men, or ta the intereſted projefits 
of American ſpeculators... A "wiſe nation ought 
to protect equally every branch of trade, an 
encourage many markets, without favouringos 
. overloading any, upon the ſame principle us the 
prudent merchant himſelf courts many correſpond 
dents, becauſe he finds no friendſhip in crade- 
No country can carry its trade” beyond its 
af, and there | is full ſuſficient * for 
| ; e 
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employing ours, Genin wh nie he. withs | 
out ſacrificing our marine. The ſyſtem of facris 55 


ficing permanent intereſts, from a temporary im 


trade with us The ſyſtem of -courting th 
leſt their trade ſhould take another turn, and o 


treating the Navigation act as obſolete, impolitis 


or uſeleſs, cannot be attributed to any thing but 


be ſuppoſed will be longer tolerated; and when we 


ſee Ametican emiſſaries and intereſted perſons ac- ; 


ve, we know the attention their attempts to de- 


patience to induce or enable the Americans to. 


ignorance, levity, or treachery, and it can hardly f 


cei ve deſerves. That memorable act is known to 5 


many, as far as a bare recollection of the ſeveral 
clauſes will gos but few, very few. indeed, have 


taken the trouble to ſit down, and ſeriouſly. cons 


ider the many views to which it extends, and the 
many paxtꝭ it affects. Among thoſe who pretend 


to qudge of it, there are few who, can be pie 
to have conſidered commercial and navigation prin= 
eiplcs in ſo enlarged and extenfive a manner, as to 
enable them to decide. Thnp celebrated act, which 


ine e uber} dete chic balance of trade 


aug war, the tiches from India, and the value of 


rites taken, may have ortitetaiced: the foreign expentes 
t, und intereſt of money paid to foreign- 


Hari 
dre Ne. Alt increaſed national debt, and augmenta- 


den of bases, require a greater quantity of ſpecie in | 


the general circulation; but it is probable our ſtock 
for foreign trade i is as great as ever, and that the mer- 


1 e , 
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have a * Vent 3 e of bg coin in circulating. 
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was in part intended agiink. the Dunch, amd. has 
entirely excluded them. from being the carriers to 
Great Britain, and from importing to us tho goods 
of any other Eurupean country, has not prevented 
the trade betwen the two countries: About the 
year 1652, Cromwell, finding the Dutch wre the 
carriers of the produce of our Weſt - India iſlandu: 
and of Virginia in particular, laid tho foundation 
of the Navigation act by the wiſe. regulations he in · 
troduced. The teſeutment of the Dutch was 21 
great as can be ſuppoſed; but the trade, however, 
with chat country, became infinicely greater than 
with any other, and has continued ſo, and to ſuch 
2 degree, that in ſome years the balance in ou 
favour, or exceſs of exports over imports, has 
amounted to neas Wa millions ſberling, and ge- 
nerally to a million and a half from the yu 
1700 to 1780 the imports from Holland maꝝ 
generally be nen rather heft thaw halfs 
million. 16757 771106 gegen 
" . our people 
and extent of country, i arè doomed almoſt al 
ways to wage unequal. war. The m n 
ſeamen, on whom, we ate to depend in the 705 

danger for defence, Vas tbe. pringinalpÞi i 
Navigatian laws; ang it cannot be 490, Qlien.aepeaty 


cd, that it is pot poffible to be:400-jealaus. on the, 


| head of navigation, If our anoeſtote had not been 
fo, we fhould not have had this act, and/conſe- 
quently not half the Tipping we now hires and 
this jealoufy ſhould not he ene with” that 
x | v e 
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towards neighbouring countries 28 10 trade and 
inanufactures ; nor is the latter jealouſy in many 
iaftances reaſonable or well founded. Competi- 
tion is uſeful, foreing our manufacturers to act fair- 
yy and to work reaſonably. We have borrowed 
proved them. The diſpoſition of Parliament, and 
of the country, is to encourage al manufactures 
nnd uſeful undertakings, at leaſt in their infaticy, 
till they art ohn footing to take care of em ; 
ſelves; and when once well eſtabliſhed, it ĩs nut 
neceſſury to ſacrifice orher intereſts of the country 
to keep them up on narrow principles, if those 
principles claſh with great commercial views. It is 
harrfol do force a manufacture beyond reafon and 
the natural circumſtances of the county : we hae. 
only à certain dapital de empleo; induſtry” wil FE, 
find out the beſt means of rmploying ir. 
It is nor with a thinly-inhdbited, nor a poor vo- _ 
try, chat a peat commerce can be carried u = 
The miſerable policy, or rather jealoufy, of Bri- | | 
tain and France; in reſpect to each other, ivmeſt Ml 
Ariking. France began the Yl-judged ſyſtem of | 1 
prohibiting our manufactures; and at preſent tb 
trade between two of the moſt enlightened, moſt 9 
liberal; und richeſt nations” that ever exiſte; 54s 
| RAR tt) rrp; d gpaptice' 
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e Kreept the e wade ee which hes 

I very conſiderable, and greatly in her favour z but 
Proper 'hegks to ſmuggling ee it to We 
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petty nations. We think it neceffary to call France 


enemy; fortunately” we have for ſuch a moſt 


thing can, however, be more unnatural than war 


between Britain and Spain as nations; but it is not 


he intereſts of nations that decide in theſe matters, 
| but the caprice of princes, miniſters, or miſtreſſes, 
and not uncommonly the ſtill more vile influence 
af money; but when it is thought proper we 
ſhould be at peace, we . might ſurely, trade-with 
them on principles advantageous to all parties. A 
jealouſy of commerce between Spain and Great Bris 
rain is till more abſurd; as the products andthe 
ſtate of the two countries interfere-leſs with each 


other. Britain has been amuſed by a treaty wit 


Portugal, the utility of which at leaſt is become 
diſputable. Our exports to that country ate leſs 
than one half of what they were twenty years ago; 
and the commercial conduct of that country to- 
Wars us has occaſionally tended to exonerate us 


from the treaty. However, in the mean time, the 


people of England are ſentenced, in favour of that 
country, to drink her coarſe wines, inſtead of the 

pleaſant and leſs · hurtful light wines of France; and 
: to pay between 2 and 300,0001. annually more than 
we ſhould pay for the ſatne quantity of wine from 
Frances, Pe et lO OI 

125 | 2 $63 3 iron 


we eons ns N 1 
"pry hs grim coſt of French wines is about 200. 
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iron and ſteei, and earthen ware, for the wines of 
France would be advantageous to both countries ;- 


und 


per ton cheaper than that of Portugal. The wines of the 


- foathern provinces of France are much improved; they 


are of a ſtronger body than claret, but of the ſame na- 

ture. In Languedoc good wine may be had at 61, per 
pipe, of two hogſheads, or 121. per ton, If the duties 
on French wines were not heavier than on Portugueze, 


the prime coſt of the. latter would be reduced 9 oon 


fiderably. — 


From Portugal a Madeira we tad abou: 25,000 - 
pipes yearly, which, at 191. per pipe paid to Portugal, 


freight not being included, amounts to 425,0001. This 
exceeds the whole imparts from the Portugueze domi- 
nions about 50,0001.- according to the Cuſtom-houſe 
accounts, notwithſtanding fruit, oil, ſome articles for 
dying, and other articles are imported from thenee as 
well as wine. Our annual exports to Portugal have di- 
miniſhed 623,2431. in twenty years, viz. from 1760 te 
1780; and in ten years they have decreaſed abeve 
200, oool. yearly, We export thither conſiderable 
quantities of filks, hats, ſtockings, &c. beſides woolens, 
The decreaſe in our exports to Portugal is probably in 
the article of woollens ; but how it happens merits en- 
quiry, as no country can afford ſo cheap as we can, the 
© baize, and other common articles of woollens; which 
Portugal conſumes or re-exports to her ſettlements. 
Tbe woollens which ſhe takes from us ars ſent almoſt 
entirely from the north of England. We haye not the 
monopoly of the Portugueze market fot woollens 3 che 


| Dutch alſo : are allowed to import them 3 3 and although 5 


Frdnch "Woollens are prohibited, they are intruducen 
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and other interchanges we could propoſe, might 
make it not deſirable or neceſſary for her to force 
a competition in certain articles. Various other 

inter- 


under the appearance of Dutch. Portugal has given 
the advantage to the linens of France. They pay lower 
duties than formerly, eſpecially the brown linens of 
Brittany. 

Cottons from Britain are ſtrictly prohibited i in Portu- 
gal. It is ſaid Portugal conſumes from 80 to 100,000 
quintals of fiſh from the American fiſheries, at 15s. per 
quintal, freight included; but that a much greater 
quantity arrives there; that the Portugueze often buy 
this article to re- export, and a great number of ſhips 
firſt touch at Liſbon, and if they do not find a good 
market there, they go to other ports, and up the 
Straits. On an average of eleven years, viz. from 
1770 to 1780, both incluſive, the annual imports into 
Scotland from Portugal were, in value, 16,3911. The 
exports at the ſame period from Scotland to that coun- 
try, were only 11521. yearly. Although the Portugueze 
at the time of making the treaty of 1703, objected to 
the entry of Iriſh woollens as Engliſh, there ſeems no 
rational ground for their refuſing it at preſent. It 
might be the policy of England, but the competition at 
the Portugueze market would be adyantageous to the 
latter by lowering the price. Only camblets are ad- 
mitted from Ircland into Portugal, and they were al- 
lowed before the Methuen treaty. The principal ex- 
port from Ireland to Portugal is butter. The con- 
ſumption of Portugal wine in Ireland is greatly in- 
creaſed; the laſt twenty years; and the conſumption of 


* wines has decreaſed; more than proportionally. . 
Wives 
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intercourſe might be advantageouſly recommended, 


not now neceſſary to ſpecify. The ſtate of Britiſh 


manufactures, the enlighresel and ſuperior cha- 


racter of our merchants above all others, their 


great 


Wines imported into IRELAND. 


erh | French. Portugal. 
1 SAT \ Tuns. Hhds. Tuns. | Hhdr, 
40 47647 e e 
1765 4,968 3 . 1,448 1 
1766 4,536 © 1,402 3 
1767 AW 3; - es 5 
e | KT” 13 Ss 73: 
-| | r 
1782 17/977 1 8 
e 3 
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| Ireland, expeCting the ſame advantages in the Portu- 
gal trade as Britain, gives the wines of Portugal that 


advantage over the wines of France in the impoſition of 


duties, which is deſcribed in the treaty of 1703. Upon 
the whole trade with Portugal, the balance is in fayour 
of Ireland about 60,0001. Portugal could not get pro- 
Vifjons and butter ſo cheap or ſo good from any country 
as from Ireland ; yet ſhe gives the preference to French 


linens, and does not favour Ireland in any article, or ſupply 


any that the latter could not get elſewhere as good, ex- 
cept ſalt, from whicly Portugal derives wealth and re» 
venue, the duties on the export being above 50 fert 


cent. of the value. It appears then, that we have no. 8 85 | 
monopoly | in Portugal, norwithRanding the advantages, | | 
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2 great capital, ſpirit, and-enterptize,igive-us ſuch 


5 - , ailvanitages,' that we ſhould perhaps have little t 
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given her in the article of wine in the Britiſh iſlands. 
It may not ſuit her policy or intereſt to maintain or give 
a monopoly, nor ſhould we defire it, that being the caſe. 
The countries ſhould put each other on the footing of 
the moſt favoured nation; we ſhould loſe little ar no 
advantage that we have at preſent, and there would be 


nothing to interefere with a commercial arrangement 


with France on our part. If Portugal ſhould be ſo per- 


verſe, ſo ill adviſed, as to prohibit our woollens in caſe 


French wines ſhould be put on the ſame footing by us 


| as thoſe of Portugal, the prohibition of her wines in 
our dominions would be ruinous to her. No other 


nufactures ; and as to quantity, they have not failed in 


country would take her wines; but our woollens, 
which could not be ſupplied elſewhere, at leaſt ſo good 
or ſo cheap, would find their way into her dominions 
through the Dutch or other channels. If the wines of 
France and Portugal were put, on an equal footing in 
Britain, habit would keep up a great demand for the 
wines of the lattet, in preference to the light \ wines of 


the former. 


The artiele of wine mould not be ast Without 
obſerving, that although England is not ſuppoſed to be 


_ great wine country, it is probable ſhe makes more than 


ſhe imports, The Engliſh have ſucceeded in molt ma- 


the manufacture of wine; but her imitations being 
charged to the conſumer as high as the foreign wines 


themſelves, they merit an exciſe, eſpecially as cyder, 
| which i is the only liquid, except water, that does not pay 


, 0 


heavy taxes, is the principal TIE 9 in 
Englih * | 5 
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ſear from opening che ports of Britain gradually, 
* . of France and 
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Spain, 


Wines from Chriſtmas, 1766, to Chriſtmas, 1770, 
and from Chriſtmas, 1778, to Chriſtmas, 1782; 
"thews the decreaſe in the LAN and the loſs 


* ” ailing te to the Revenue : . A 


Committee to be more than 


: 


3314 
ö e l 
Wines import - Wines hd 
d from Chriſt- Jed o] Chriſt. Decreaſe 
mas, 1766, to{ mas, 1778, to 
Chri "i Chriſtmas, -. 
Ee Ws 5 1 
1 a . - | 
Soo rr 21 
uss. Tenn. 
eee 
Portugal 5260 | 46260 
ö 4 r een 
Spaniſn 16690 f 8008 2 
French | 1914 | ' 1573 
Rheniſh ''] 720 ñ 529 
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And as the increaſe of revenue, by the ad- 
./ ditional duty in the laſt four years, ap-| | 
% pears by the Report of the ee * 


11 clearly appears, that the general ne 1 10 
upon the article was not ſo great in the 
laſt four years as it was from Chriſtmas, 


© 2766, to Chriſtmas, 1770, by the ſum of! 
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I! be revenue ſuffers a loſs of about 35,900]. annually, | 
from the abſurd difference of duties, viz, gl. on im- 
portation of wines into London and the out- ports. 

About forty years ago, the import of wines into the 

i port of London nearly doubled the quantity imported 
into the out- ponts, but latterly the N have. 
e n more than London. | 


2 There i is no article of eee der in which it imme- - 
diately occurs, that the doctrine is more objectionable 
than in lipens and ſail-cloth. It is the bounty allowed, 
which enables much of our coarſe linen to go to market, 
in competition with foreign linens; yet it ſeems a manu- 
fafture perfectly natural to our country: and ſurely by |, 
the help of machines, which might be introduced in 
ſome degree in this, as they are in other manufactures, 
the price might be reduced as low as foreign linens. 
But it ought to be underſtood, that as to the admiſſion 
of all foreign manufactures, they ſhould enter liable to 
duties equal to any taxes that are on ſimilar articles, or 
on the raw materials of which they are made here. The 
ſyſtem is only ſuppoſed to extend to manufactures, and 
not to the introduction of foreign plantation produce 3 
and it cannot be ſuppoſed, foreign corn of any kind 
ſhould be admitted in competition with the produce of 
our own ſoil, loaded as it is with ſo many taxes. Arn: 
culture would ſoon ceaſe in this country, if the corn of 
another country, Where labour is low and taxes . 
| unde to be alniitied. | | 
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The navigation principles laid down in this 
work have been ſaid to be narrow; but they 
come from one, who thinks the above doctrine 
may be maintained, and with more argument 
than perhaps at firſt occurs to ineonſiderate pre- 
judice. It is, however, a ſpeculation of the ut- 
moſt conſequence, and not to be adopted in . | 
tice, but after mature deliberation.  .. 4 

It may be objected, that although it be NO: 5 
ſary to prohibit any nation from trading with 


our Colonies, why not extend the liberal princi- 


ples above ſtated reſpecting commerce, to the 
narrow policy of the act of Navigation in reſpe& . 
to Europe — that the aſcendancy Britain has at- 


. tained, would give her the advantage in the car · Gf 


rying trade, as well as in all others—that the ſhip- 
ping of Britain, foſtered and brought to maturity - 
2 by: the Navigation act, is now equal to a competi- 


tion with the Dutch — that Britain would acquire oy 
part of the carrying trade of France and of other _ 


countries that notwithſtanding the general opt- 
nion to the contrary, ſhip building is cheaper in 
Britain than in Holland that the price of labour 
is lower in Britain, and many of the materials are 
on the ſpot that an Engliſh ſhip carpenter will 
do his bufineſs in two thirds ot the time the Dutch- 
man will require - that Engliſh ſhipping is fitted 
out and navigated cheaper and with more expedi- 
tion —that the ſhipping of Britain is better the 
maſſers of ſhips more intelligent and aQtive—and 
the ſailors more expert —chat there is great conſh. 
4 SG dence 
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dence in-Engliſhmen—infurance on both Wind ' 


cargo in Engliſh veſſels is of courſe lomer than in 


the ſhipping of any other nation-<Engliſhthip» - 


ping having as much advantage over the Dutch, 
as the latter has over the ſhipping of Norway, dwe · 
den, and the Baltic, in point of chatacter and 


inſurance, and the Dutch have this advantage over 


the north, notwithſtanding the country on tlie 


Baltic builds cheaper than any other in the 


world and finally, Britain is in ſo different a fitua+ 


tion from that ſhe was in at the time of making 
' the navigation laws, that the circumſtance of the 


Dutch being the carriers for England at that time, 


5 cannot now be received as an objection. Though 


ſome of theſe circumſtances may be doubted, yet 


nAdmitting the truth of the facts, it may be an- 


ſwered, that England has never attempted to avail 
berſeif of balf the carrying trade ſhe might have 
had=-that the keeping ſhips for freight, not being 
the moſt profitable branch of trade, it is neceſ. 


'  fary, forthe ſake of our marine, to force or encou- 
rage it, by excluſive advantages that thoſe, at 
Jeaft, who fancy we cannot carry on out on Weſt» 


India trade, will not ſuppoſe, if France#ſhould agree | 
nne the” Dutch nnn. 


*. |; We” 19 
> " ® The erifice of the Navigation at voula be no ad- 
| vantage to France, except the eventual deſtruction of | 


our, marine: ſhe has not ſhipping or ſeamen to carry on 
r own trade—Admitting our Thippitig, i 
5th the Dutch, might ſo far be advantag 
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pit eben we xe—thas they! have nat the app. 
tai of ſuch variety of commerge-35 we haven = 
WI we have not capital for every. thing; and that by 
if the great encouragement held bt tc ritiſh ſhip- | 
ping by the Navigxtion uc thoulit be dune away, 
we ſhould undoubtedly have anuck leſs ſhipping, | 
and the cheaper ſhipping of the Baltic: and. che 
American States wauld be intratluced, and fn. 
ficieney of ſhipwrights and ſeamen. would not be 
faund in Britain on the.day of M 
alſ he admitted, mat in point of commerce it i: 
clentz chat the eaſter the. means of exchange af 
commodities the better iz It if foreigners find it . 
more convenient to car in (their own ſhips what _ 
we Mast, we here 8 chanee of buying cheaper, | 


— 


nnd by temmptzütgz che free arthal ot all fre 


our commodities. But the gent objet of the | 
Navigation act is naval ehe s it therefoe 
deen ee ene eee e 
ſtrengthen qur marine 3 und in anſtrer to tho 
who would riſk, our nabal per in sttempta u * 
enlarge our commerce, fuvely it ſhauld-be n 
cient do y, have, ment fuck daa any. 
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| ſhips into our ports, we facilities their taking dt 3 
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_ -this i morhietrlanguiſhes/ im great degree the 
ſearcity of money j ir Would be found om en- 


wn ir chat ſbeulc be; and that cdu mün x, parts, 
che farms are by no means properly ſtocked or 


ation, chat not dne half the money i empο⁰ν“, 


important of az namely, agriculturep Which ar | 


; 


- cultivated. It is ulſo well xuown, that the price of 


Land tus fallen early one third within eight or 


nine years. Putting out of the queſtion the ela- 
mouts of intereſted perſons 'the Navigation” a& - 


cn have no enemies but thoſe who; ſuppoſing it 


merely commercial, do not obſerve its object is 
_ 2 navaliſifengrh- Although it i5'#t lesſt doubefel, 


trade or whether it is prudent co empley more 


aud that England, by repealing e Navigation 


act, might become a country of opulent ter- 
chants fur a time, (if riches. are dur only objet) | 
e ſhould ſoon find our ſetves unequal to defend 


our wadrthe French and Spanfürds would not 
be tontent- to loo into: Plymouth, but would 
ſoon take poſſeſſon of the Thames e ſhould 
ſind outſelwes, like the Dutch, rich pethaps as 


+ enlyiproper-xiefence of the iſtand; and f trade, 
nationai ſnamtn. In the end we ſnhauld depend 


they pleaſed. No man wƷ7j̊̃ Mas Hhanght en the 
ſubyectʒ c doubt that it ig 1 rhe wp 
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of i at pteſent in that way yrt, adrirting both, 


« andividuals, but wrak as a {tate} and wünting the 


"0 on! fotcigners, who would 'exatifor freight what 2 


char of Biiminanddiglandobed dhe lande at homey 
which, till, contiaue waſte, clicen, given zham ci IS 


——— . 


N Navigation 20, ab mbar of ſen- 
mens employed by dg during.pe@d T. „ ds 


Chales J. been ſo. wiſe, and. the ſpirit of their 

HY times been ſo tolerant, as te haue given the F 5 
mans no cauſe for. emigration : bad Ameries 5 
both ſettled by -apy,aatben natien, itis more than 

that Great Britain hd heen more papu- 

lous and powerful a that her daxes had been much 

| lighter, and her debt, much leſs. Hadithe m 

grants heen retainęd at, homes whoſe progenꝝ mm 


N the» government of Jams L. and of 


form a people of nearly two: millions, in a climate | : 


nua ways fuperiors. and in moſt, garts.inferiar, to 


gandition of cultivation, anch bgunties been added 
0 to enegurage news products lof .agrigultuce.; hack 
ten been plantecl on the banks al oui gen k 
out bays, with a view 10 flheries.;.; they would 
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have lncteaſdd the people, and  aigmented-the 

opulence of Great Britain, in the ſame propor 

tion as the Coloniſts have for many years formed 
a balance to our population, and to our power. 
Nothing can be more impolitic, at leaſt ĩt a com- 
mercial nation, than a fondneſs for foreign, domi - 
nions, and a propenſity to encourage diſtant colo- 
nization, rather than to promote domeſtic induſtry 

and population at home. The internal trade of 
Great Britain is much greater than its external 
commerce. Tho beſt cuſtomers of the manufac- 
turets of Britain, are the people of Britain. Every 
emigrant conſequently, from being the beſt cuſ- 
tomer, becomes the worſt ; and from being a ſol- 
dier or a failor, who may be brought forward on 
| the day of danger, ceaſes to be of ſervice to the 
State in any ſhape. Let confiderations of advan- 
tage and protection hereafter go hand in hand to · 


gether. In moſt caſes, the expence of protection 8 


and civil government is much greater than the 
prevention of competition is worth ; a, prevention 
which is very ſeldom, complete. The ſuperior 
ſtate of Britiſh manufactures in general does not 
require other means of monopoly than what their 
ſuperiority and cheapneſs will give. If we have 
not purchaſed our experience ſuffcientiy dear, 
| let us derive a leſſon of wiſdom from the miafor - 
tunes of other nations, who, like us, putſued the 
| phantom of foreign conqueſt and mt e 
tion, and who, in the end, ſound themſelve 
populous, opulent, * e By the war at 
. | | an 2739 
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And thus have'we perde larger fur in de- 
fending and retaining our Colonies, than che - 
Ie of all the merchandiſe which we hart ever 
ſent them: we have, in" WT meaſure, dis- 
burſed this enormous ſin; to ſecure the poſſeſ- 
d of a Sunny which" FILAH uf tis rens 
and whoſe commerce called for but 1,655,902L 
of the manufactures of Britain, taking the ave+ 
rage of fout years, from 1767 to 1770; ſo egre- | 
gious has our impolicy been in rearing coloniſfs 
for the fake of their cuſtom. It anſwers, how- _ 
ever, no good purpoſe to refle&t any farther;on = 
paſt errurs, chan to render us more viſe for the 

We, holieres mba rd dn 
benni good - will to them, or rather through 
an esgerneßs, not in every reſpect judicious, to 
engage their commerce: xhe proclamations for 
opening the intercourſe with the American States 
prove ir. But it is curious to obſerve ſo many 
| CIR maki6iouſly RO 
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_ thoſe proclamations as reſjraining.4hg-intercourſe , 
and commerce between the American States and 
Britain. Whatever reſtrictions exiſt. are h ẽj 
new, but ariſe from fundamental. principles of 1 4 
colonization, and of courle take place, The pro- 2 
clamations are, nothing more or. leſs,. gelaxations . 
of our commercial principles, and of the Navi- 
gation. act, extremely in favour of the Amerigan 
States. Some of the regulations eſtabliſhed by 


thoſe. proclamations relative to tobaceo and rice, 


2nd ſome other articles, are very. proper, and are 
ſounded..op, good principles; hut in other parts 
the, proclamations: are very reprebenfible. The 
allowing tobacco, rice, turpentine, tar, pitch, 
toms, on the ſame footing as if in, Britiſn hot: 
roms, is an extraordinary relaxation ofthe Navi- 
gation act, and encourages a comeH¹iiο Wh 
Britiſh: ſhipping: exen if it were not hurtful, = 
it is vnneceſſary, as the provinces, of Virginia, 
Mary land, the Carolinas, and Georgia, that pro- 
duce thoſe articles, haze pgw. no ſhipping, they 
wopld be little anxiqus. to prefer the ſbippiog of 0 
the northern States. But this relaxation of the 
Navigation act encourages them to build ſhipping 
to vie with ours. To ſuffer choſe articles to come 0 

in Britiſh bottoms on the ſame terms. a8 if belong 
ing to Britiſh ſubjects, and free. of All duties, is 
proper, and tends, with other circuraſtances, t 
make Britain a maxt, to a conſiderahle degree, for 

| whom. and rice, and it gives = | 


"M's a mono- . 
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ee of our market! for thoſe e by 
fuering them to enter Aut) free. But in Ame- 
nean bottoms, thoſe articles, and all other Ame⸗ 


Tican commoditi ies, ſhould enter on the ſattie | 


100ting as rhe Navigation act requires, and as the 


Commodities of alf other countries enter. For 
ds ſake of encouraging another market in com- 


jon with the north of Europe, or tar, pitch, 


And turpentine, it will be ſürel/ Arient tb 41 
dow thoſe bulky articles to be imported in Britiſh 


bottoms duty free.” It will give America a great 


? advantage over thoſe wk coming from: 0 8 
ö Og + countries. 


It will be proper ha Rabbi the baits 
on naval ft6res froth Nova Scotia, St. John's, and 


Canada, which will be ahle to ſend the beſt mafls, 


yards, and bowſprits; and there is reaſon to expect 
that kheſe colonies will, With proper attention, 
even ptoduce tirpenitifie; Wet it has been already 
© ſhewn, that that neceffary "article has been lately 
imported from the northern climate of Archan- 


gel, from whence it was Hitfle'expeden. "Flies | 


and furs will be the principal articles of expott 


from thoſe provinces of Britaih. But ir wilt be 2 


© great: 9 ment tõ them, and to che Lu 
bo ſettling there, to ufer A une artlkles to 
- come in American bottotns; ö the fütne ters 


from the American States, he have thelf Par | 


| ficelir Mples that Nova Scott and CanidZ Hive 
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to the American States, ſhould not now be held out 


to them. The withdrawing of them will produce © | 
Jealouſy and ill-will. This is the moment fer 


eſtabliſhing the principle on which we ate to act. 


We muſt maintain our preſent ſtrong. ground; - 


we cannot poſſibly be on better. If we begin to 
change, we not what we do or where to ſto 
_ Relagthe laws, and the Americans wi 
_ deſpiſe and Inſult us. e 


aur preſent ground, it muſt always be the ſituation Th 


of America to court us, (thould courting be ne- 


ceſſary) not we them. It is repeated, that no con- 


ceſſion which can poſſibly be avoided, ſhould be 


x0 made, It is uſeleſs, and may be miſchievous 


hereafter; and no doctrine can be more abſurd to- 


wards the States, than what is often declared; that 


they muſt not expect the temporary arrangements 
and advantages now held out to them, ſhauid, be 


always continued. They will ſoon tell you, that yon 


the beſt opportunity af employing chem. 


e that ph bianha aol nh. du 7 | 
| concluded without obſerving, that we ſhalt prove | 
ourſelves a .contemptible.nation indeed, and that 


- Advantages which cannot be hereafter allowes 


led them into the 6xpence. of ſhip bildung: 
2nd uſt as the ſhips were ready, e ee 


we have nat among our Miniſters a man fit to bs 


called a Stateſman, if we ate ty be bornedown hy oc = 


cafional and intereſſed elamours, which. are ga = 


: raiſed, or muſt ſubmit to whatever American Com- 
mittees may require of us. 9 have nothing to 
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expect from them but an attention to theif dus 
intereſts, to which alone they, like every other „ 


tion, have ever attended. The expectation of ot 


would have been vain if we had parted tlie beſt 


. * bal * , 
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friends; and Britain ſhould only ſmile, when ſhe. 


hears intereſted partizans or pabikel emiſſaries 


threaten the renewal of aſſociations and commit 
tees. The American States will ſoon diſcover, 
that every expence they throw on European manu- 
factures will fall only on themſelves. 
But that we ſhould give up ſhip building ts the 
Americans to enable them to purchaſe our goods, 


is the moſt wild of all extravagancies. Yet there 


are numbers (ſome of them it is to be hoped from 
ignorance) who have encouraged that vain expec- 
tation, It has moreover been afferted (with what 
foundation or propriety need not be remarked) 


that, tnleſs we ſuffer American-built ſhips, when 


purchaſed by Britiſh fubjedts, to be confidered as 
Brĩitiſn- built ſhips, the Americans will not be able 


to pay for our manufactures, and that it would 


be very advantageous to our merchants to pur- 


chaſe ſhipping as cheap as poſſible. The argu» 


ments againft theſe dangerous propofals are ſo ob« 


vious to every one who has confidered the ſubject, 
_ that it ſeems almoſt uritiecefſary to ſtate them. 
Skip:buitding, to a nation which depends on ſhips 
for its exiſtence, is undoubtedly a manufacture the 


moſt neceſſary, and perhaps the only one of which 


we need be peculizrly jealous: It is  manuface 


ny which employs as many different kinds of ar. 
| OT tificers 
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 tificers as any other; the equipping bs ſhip requires ; 


numberleſs articles; nor is it merely the ſhip- 
' wright alone who is employed, but the fail-cloth 


' maker, the rope-maker, the ſmith, the rigger, 


and many others. The giving conſtant employ- 
ment to ſuch artificers,. and thereby preſerying 
this moſt neceſſary buſineſs among ourſelves, is to 
enſure the command of thoſe artiſicers, when a 
ſudden emergency requires a great fleet to be 
ed out. The admiffion of woollens, or any 
manufacture whatever, into this country's would 
not hurt us half ſo much. 7 


As the treaties made with France * Holland | 


prohibit the Americans from putting Great 
Britain on a better footing than any other foreign 


nation, it would be folly in the extreme to laviſh 


away any privilege to the American States, which 


they deny this country. A regard to every maxim 
of ſound policy, by which Great Britain haz 


\ flouriſhed, a regard to the improvement of our 


marine and the increaſe of our carrying trade, an 
attention to the intereſt of the Britiſh merchant, 


and a debt of juſtice to the Colonies that yet re- 


main to us, with numberleſs other conſiderations 


founded on the experience of ages, point out the 


abſolute neceſſity of maintaining in the fulleſt ex- 
tent our navigation laws, as the baſis of that ſyſtem 
which is to preſerve to Great Britain her trade, 


her manufactures, her power and conſequence Rs 
* a, maritime nation. For obtaining theſe: adyxan- 


tages, * firſt object is a aeg and ſcrupulous 
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attentlon to the building and navigating our ſhips. == 


If a bounty is neceflary, and ſhould be allowed on 
the importation of timber and plank from Canada 

and our other colonies, the bufineſs of ſhip build- 
ing may be carried on with great advantage in 
Britain, and our artificers will be employed and 
kept at home. In conſequence of the ſhipping 

of the American States being no longer deemed 
» Britiſh, the numerous bodies that were raiſed and 


4 employed, during the war, in building and equip- 


ping ſhips, inſtead of being idle, famiſhed, and 
riotous, as on the concluſion of former wars, are 


* now all employed; and there is more work for 


them than they can perform. Do the wild advo- 
cates for imaginary Weſt-Indian advantages wiſh 
to colle& round their houſes ſtarving mobs oy 
| theſe now uſeful and induſtrious men? 

In navigating our ſhips alſo a cautious atten- 
den ſhould be paid to the privileges of the Britiſh 
ſeamen, and a proper diſcrimination made. It 
will attach them to their native country, and ſhew 
them the ſuperiour advantages they enjoy as 
Engliſh ſubjects. In this view, every citizen of 
the American States muſt be conſidered as a 


foreigner, and diſcouraged from continuing in the 


employment of the Britiſh merchant, that they 
may not pre-occupy-the rights of our own ſea- 
men, who may want the ſame employment. This 
attention ' ſhould particularly extend to our 
_ fiſheries, in which no actual citizen of America 


FE mould be employed to the excluſion of the ſub- 
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jects of Great Britain; nor ought we to be afraid 
of adopting a meaſure of this kind under the 
| apprehenſion of offending America, We can, 
receive no injury in any reſpect, as the ſyſtem of * 
that country is to withhold every ſort of preference 
from Great Britain. Every poſſible regulation 
applicable to the preſent ſtate of Britain, that can 
have a tendency to increaſe our ſhipping and im» 


prove our carrying trade, ought to be adopted 


by the Legiſlature. Every meaſure that may a4 f 


hazard its diſcouragement, ſhould be rautjoully. 
avoided 9. 


Speculative ideas and untried projects are dan- 22 


gerous. While it continues to be the policy of 
European nations to regulate their commerce, and 
to adhere to ancient rules, it would be madneſs in 
us to alter any part of that ſyſtem, by which the 


marine of England has been raiſed to its preſent 


height, and by which her commerce and manu- 
factures have ſurpaſſed thoſe of every other 
country. | | 
Ports of entrepot in Great Britain for lodging 
American produce for a market, free of all 
charges but thoſe merely unavoidable, would cer- 
tainly improve our carrying trade; but it would 
de dangerous to adopt the idea of ſtaple porty or 
free ports in any of the diſtant dominions of the 
Crown. Nothing ſhould be done to court the 


ker ge: obſerrations on ur- ufa, fe the 
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many other circumſtances applicable to our ſitua- 


is ſtill in the power of Great Britain, as is con- 


to the country, where timber and iron abound; 
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attention of foreigners to participate a trade of 


which our ſuperiour {kill in manufacture, our ca- 
pitals as merchants, our ſpirit of enterprize, and 


tion, has, in a manner, ſecured to us a monopoly. 
For if we are confiſtent, and underftand our own 
fituation, as great a ſhare of the American trade 


Giſterit with her intereſt, and this too upon princi- 
ples, which will render it more ſecure than vo- 
jumes of treaties, namely thoſe incitements which 
ariſe from mutual convenience and mutual inte- 
reſt; but above all, upon the ſcore of intereſt 
alone, the merchandize of Great Britam muſt 
ever be preferred in America. But the encou« 
raging of the American States to build ſhips for 


us, is holding out a premium for the emigrati 


of our ſhipwrights, together with the various 
induſtrious claſſes connected with ſhip building, 


and where confequently ſhip building may be 
carried on to the greateſt advantage, N 

It was this conſideration which, before the was; 
induced our merchants trading to America, too 
often to ſend over their captains and other mana- 


gers to build and equip ſhips in the American 


ports, particularly in New England, and who | 


thereby gave employment to our rivals, for ſurely 
they were ſuch in this buſineſs, rather thap to the 


uſefut men, that carried on and protected their 
trade during peace and war. Nor ſhould we for- 


er APPENDIX 


bear to obſcrie; that American ſhip carpenters S464 


| ſailors , being exempt from the preſs; ſeldom - 


entered into the public ſervice, It was owing to 
our impolicy in this reſpect, that of all our manu- 
facturers, the claſſes connected with ſhip building 
- emigrated in the greateſt numbers. There is the 
fame reaſon to allow the Dutch to build ſhips for 
us, in order to enable them to pay for ou Hanu- 
factures. The Americans and Dutch are how 


equally foreigners; the latter paid us a greater ba- 


lance, which they were enabled to do by their 
eircuitous commerce. To the Dutch we owe 
greater commercial benefits, becauſe we have 


always gained much more by the trade with them; 
and the ſame unreaſonable pretenfion might 
equally be ſet up by the numerous people Who 


build ſhips on the ſhores of the Baltic ; who may 


equally ſay, they are unable to pay for our manu- 


factures without it, It is ſurely no ſmall advan» 
tage which we have gained by the diſmember- 


ment of the empire, that we have recovered that 
moſt important branch of buſineſs, which we, in 


great meaſure, formerly gave up by the act, which 
declared, that plantation-built ſhips ſhould be 


deemed Britiſh. ' It may be a queſtion, whether 
the advantage of holding Canada and Nova Scotia, 


111 1. in a . uren be balanced by ey 


* 1 inſtead of demie Britain with FO 
was, on the contrary,. a conſtant drain. Our ſeamen 
deſerted for higher wages, and, in the end, ſettled | 


operation 


there. 
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In, an 
operation of that act with regard to ſhipping. It 


may not, indeed, be expedient to revoke that in- 


politic privilege, for which, however, it would 
be worth while to give. almoſt any other advan- 
tage; but we ought. not ſurely to extend it to 


ſtrangers and rivals. If any thing like policy is 


Preſerved in this nation, we ſhall have ſhip- 
_ building in every port and creek of Britain and 


Ireland, by the encouragement which we ought 


to give to every fiſhery, and to every. art con- 


nected with navigation. In the end it would, 


with other advantages, give a command of trade, 


the only ſort of monoply to be deſired, except 


that which the Navigation act gives. It would 


ſecure to us the commerce of the world, the 850 | 
dominion to which we ſhould aſpire; 

It has lately been confidently aſſerted, i 5 
Britiſh ſhips have riſen ſo much in their price, 
that it is neceſſary, to the carrying on of our com- 
merce, to permit the purchaſe of American ſhips, 


by Mill allowing the latter the privilege of Britiſiæ- 


built ſhips. It is allowed there muſt be a riſe in 
the value of ſhips during every war, owing to the. 


increaſed demand for privateers, tranſports: & ' © 
but it is equally true, that they-conſtantly fall in 
value on the return of peace. It is a well-known ' 
fact, that this has now happened, and that the 
Thames was lately covered with ſhips, which laß 


at the wharfs for want of purchaſers or freight: 
The government too is daily augmenting the 
IG Nn S 1 


\ 
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— whkaver fnes:capbea- 


What madneſs then would it be either to admit 
American ſhips to participate with us in our 
. 60:46) HLH 
Brigiſh! | | 
'$ — wow! has: copuentanc - 
; examining the queſtion relative to the opening 
Kill farther the ports of the Weſt Indies to the 

n States, by admitting their ſhips; Ad it 
poſed, that any man, becauſe he 


| individuals, will Fiſk ame benen ſebrer. 


of this great queſtion. If he ſhould, his dete 
will amount to that degres of infa ae which 
hurries on the devoted to their den Sack 
a ſyſtem, founded as it is 2's inpoliey;' 6 

— Teen eue mene would fun 
England would demumd the cee change . 
ſuch language, as would mark is the ſtrongeſt 
| — 2 TUBES 1 
due it; * ic was's principle interwoven inte x 
ae to ſend their produce to 
the markets of Great Britain, and to receive elt 
1 —— 
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© ration Parliament; improved and enforced the prus 
dent policy of James the Firſt, and Charles the 
 Firſty who ſettled our Colonies; and a great ob- 
ject of the act of NavigMon: was to prohibit. any 
nation from trading with our Colonies, or our 
Colonies from trading with foreigners; but if we 
admit. the Americans, who are now aliens, to 
trade directly in their own ſhips with our Weſt⸗ 
India iſlands, we ſacrifice the policy of that act, 
which was naval ſtrength; and it would be much 
wiſer to declare them at once independent, be- 
cauſe then we ſhould enjoy the moſt un 


part of their commerce, without being put to the * 


ones and rx ruinous ne their defence *. 
ym e e 


Me + There is nothing to de lamented more than e 
ious ſums which have been ſpent on ſugar planta , 

208 by Britiſh ſubjects; (ruinous it has been to many 
of them.) The miſchief is great which has ariſen.to 
us at home, in agriculture as well as in various other 
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ways, from the expenditure of ſuch immenſe ſums in 3% 


the ſettling thoſe illands; ſums which, if laid out at 
home, would have been much- more beneficial to the 
country, and we ſhould, bare now. felt much leſs ſee 
verely the ſcarcity of money. Some of the Weſt-India 
- advocates venture to ſtate thaſe ſums at ſixty millions - 
1 ſo. much the worſe for Britain; and it is to be hoped 
that, 38 a nation, we ſhall have ſenſe enough to relin- 
quich the whole, or that we ſhall loſe. the iſlands the 
nent war, if the great advantage of Colonies, the ſup- 
Ply. of them, is to be given up. If the monopoly js 
not inen on one ſide, it cannot be claimed on. 
. tze 


* 
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Ks APP EN DI X. 
By ſuſſering the entry of Arien wd . 
of limited tonnage, into thoſe iſlands, other Weſt- 
India produce, befides rum, would undoubredly 
be-carried away by theng and we ſhould not only 
ruin our marine, but deprive ourſelves of the 
chance, however ſmall it may be, of having, ar 
any future time, Weſt-India commodities at any 
other price than that which all other countries 
may refuſe. We could not expect longer to ex- 
port ſugar from this country. The Britiſh domi - 
nions are as much entitled to the monopoly of che 

markets of the Britiſh Weſt Indies, as the latter 
are entitled to thoſe of the former; and whenever 
that monopoly is given up, it will be the higheſt 
. abſurdity not to open all the Britiſh ports to 


the other. Our ports ſhould be opened to the raw ſu- 


gears of all countries, eſpecially if imported in Britiſh 


Hipping. The cheapneſs of the article will make the 
- preſent bounty on refined ſugar operate ſtrongly, and 

we ſhall be able to ſend abroad, inſtead of a ſmall quans 
tity, great quantities of the latter. Not only rice and 
tobacco might be encouraged in Africa and other parts, 
but Aſo ſugars. Markets will multiply, and the price 
de reduced. If Britain ſhould open ber market for fo« 
reign ſugars, ſhe might raiſe her duties on them, and 
probably have that article. 20 or 30 per cent. cheapet 


than from her own Colonies. But all this is only Rated 


as to be purſued, when the diſadvantages of Colonies 
are not counterbalanced by the advantages to our ma- 
rine, manufactures, and agriculture, through the mo- 

nopoly of their ſupply'; ; and this cannot Ve too _ 1 
9 | 


be 


1 
2 : 


Ari 25 
| nen It muſt be obvious to every 


mam what opportunities to ſinuggling will b 


given by any partial opening of the Weſt-India 
trade; but if we are to break through all colonial 
principles, why not open our Weſt-India ports tq 
other nations as well as the Americans? There is 

much more argument in favour of opening them 
to the Spaniards, who would bring their caſh; 
their raw hides, their excellent tobacco, c | 
&c. as well as lumber, if wanted, to exchange 
for our dry goods. The Americans have no more 


ons to go to our Weſt-India than to our - - 


Eaſt-India ſettlements; yet the latter would be 
thought a very extraordinary claim, even by thoſe 
who are ready to give way to the former. The, 
Americans and Weſt Indians affect to conſider the 
reſtrictions in this reſpe& as an extraordinary 
ſtep. It is no meaſure ; it happened of courſe _ 
and according to all colonial regulations; and the 
+ _ proclamations, which are ſuppoſed to have done 
it, on the contrary, have relaxed many of thoſe 
regulations, as already pointed out, greatly in 
favour of the iſlands, and of the American States: 
and, inſtead of putting them merely on the foot · 
ing of the moſt favoured nation, give extraordis : 


nary advantages to the latter: Every other nation 72 


has the ſame right to demand free entry, and will 
expect it, if we yield in this inſtance. Neither 
Holland, nor any other country, pretends to ſay, 
we ſhall not enter their ports, becauſe we do not 
5 ſuffer them to trade with our Colonies. | 
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| tha to hear men fay, Certainly | 
. che Navigation 4 muſt be ſtrictiy maintained. | 

It is not intended to alter it - Only American 
veſſels, of limited tonnage , muſt be permitted 
to go to our iſlands to carry certain articles, and 
to take back rum. Nothing can be more deceit- 
- ful than this language ; ſuch permiſſion would de- 
ſtroy the object of the act in the moſt effential 
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part, which either theſe men ignorantly do not | 


ſee, or affect not to ſee. Surely more ſeamen - 
would be raiſed in the multitude of the American 
' veſſels, that would be employed by thoſe means, 
than in the larger ſhips which carry the ſugar; 
and, at this moment, our object ſnould be to 
engage, in our trading veſſels, the great number 
of ſailors that are diſcharged from the navy. 
In ſhort, the candid part of the Americans ac- 
belege, it cannot be expected we ſhould give 
up our navigation principles; and add, that as 
long as we preſerve them, we ſhall keep the game 
in our own hands. 
The unſettled condition of the American States 


fince the preliminaries of peace were ratified, and 


the turn' of affairs there, which might well have 
been foreſeen, by no means juſtify any gratuities 
on the part of this country, which, in the preſent 
fituation of N cannot afford 855 e ; 


98 Every man knows the eraſions in tonnage; and | 
that, f in ordinary caſes, the real tonnage is at leaſt one | 


| 2 r 
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| ourſelves 5 
 _ were as much to be wiſhed, as it certainly 1 
not, during the preſent ferment, there is no power 
with whom it could be made with any certainty 
SS carried into effect. But it is plainly 
| impoſſible to make a commercial treaty with the 
American States, without giving them ſome valu« 
able privilege, for which they have precluded _ 
themſelves from making an adequate return, The 
treaty of peace, and ſubſequent acts, opened the 
ports of Great Britain and Ireland to them, in 
the ſame manner as their ports were opened to us 
when they repealed their reſtraining laws. K f 
briſk trade has already begun, and it is unnece . 
fary to prove on which fide the advantage is, be:. 
tween the traders who aſk for credit, er d No 
traders who give it. ü 
If the American States had any thing to grant 25 
| = any kind of commercial treaty,” it may be well 
- doubted, whether they would keep it farther than 
- ſuited their convenience; and of this we may 
form a judgment by their proceedings ſince they 
received the preliminaries of peace, which in no 
0 they fulfilled“. In ſhort, eberxx 
W "IH 1 Bo Ba f n N 


BN Abe adden ind les par in the State of New 
Vork, however they may have differed in other poins,  _ 
| have agreed in ſharing the confiſcated eſtates unſold 
5 3 them. They had ROY largely i in amp 
e 8 


do trade on the ſame footing as other nations. 


WE 


TY er * | 
bages, thould proteſt pint any cammercial 
the degrading principle 


of the e tte of , 1703, whereby wo 
granted ſpecial privileges for 3 mere me 


Wbat was foretold in the firſt edition of this * 


has now actually happened. Every account from 
America ſays, that Britiſh manufactures are ſelling 
at a conſiderable profit, while other n 


certificates, which have riſen wy four ſhillings to 

eigbteen per pound, in confequence of the act paſſing 
to allow their being accepted in payment for the pur- \ 
chaſes of confiſcated eſtates: this accounts for the 
following reſolves of the Senate and Aſſembly of 1 


State, 1 in direct oppoſition to the Definitive en = 


March z 30, 1764. 

- Reſolved, That as on the one hand, the, rules 9 
juſtice do not require, ſo on the other hand the public 
tranquillity will not admit, that ſuch adherents who 
have been attainted, ſhould be reſtored to the rights of 
eitizenſhip, and there can be no reaſon for reſloring pro 
perty which has been confiſcated or forfeited, as no compens 
ſation is offered on the part of the ſaid King for the 
damages ſuſtained by this State, and wn f 
devaſtation aforeſaid; 

- Reſolved, therefore, that while this Leiden enter- 
tain the higheſt ſenſe of national honour, and the ſane- 
tion of treaties, and of the deference which is due to 
the advice of the United States in Congreſs aſſembled, 
they find it inconſiſtent with their duty to comply with 
the recommendation of the ſaid United States, on the 

ſubject matter of the th article of the Definizjue Treaty.” _ 


has agquired in en Will com- 


mand at leaſt these fourths of the American 


trade. The American merchants ſolicit a-corre- 
ſpondence, and beg for credit, becauſe, while 
_ they feel their own want of capital, they know 
chat our traders are more liberal, and our goods 
cheaper and better than any in Europe. And the 
only danger is, not that the American merchants 
will afk for too few manufactures, but that they 
will obtain too many. The American conſumers 
have been impoveriſhed by àn expenſive war, 
which has bequeathed them many taxes to pay: 
and they will not be more punctual in their re- 
mittances at a time when they are aſſociating 
againft the payment of old debts. It may be for 
gur Intereſt to run ſome hazard, however, at the 
| renewal of our correſpondence, by accepting 4 
trade which is preſſed upon us by willing cuſtom- 
ers: but how far it may be prudent for the Bri: 
tiſh merchant to comply with orders, till the ſe - 
 Vieral States hold out ſome 3 ng 
| vechetn ſecurity, {pa eee ed 
The apprehenſion alone of felling this Ap= 
pendix too much, prevents the infertion' of genuine 
extracts of mercantile letters from different States, 
in order to ſhew the moſt incredulous, that Britiſh 
FL. goods are e in the American e ** p 


1 
114 


de en, an opegſtdc W ſome ar- 
- "ales. The miſtake. has been g a-ſhecies which 
das ſtrengthened every argument ig favour of the 
antages of Britiſh. goods over all others; for 
while the cargoes of foreigners lay untouched, 
thaſe from Britain, aſſorted in the old mode, were 
bought up with avidity to be paid (in the South. 
. ern States) from the crops of this year, When 
ute laſt advices were diſpatched, every ſpecies, of 
8 goods were. ſcarce, -and there did not. Nei an 


4 75 . country! than Great . the e erecu· 
2 All tice men, who 1. lately 8 ai. 
America, uniformly agree in aſſerting, that the French 

| trade in that country is at an end; that their 
were high charged, and in no inſtance adapted to the 
| country ; that a mutual jealouſy and diſtruſt ſubliſted 
5 OS between the two nations; and that there was very little 
_ __ probability of commercial intercourſe being eſtabliſhed | 
between them. Some Dutch ſhips had returned with- 
out breaking bulk; other foreign ſhips, not being able 
to get any return or loading beſides hickery, tqok car- 
goes of that wood. The foreigners have left, or are 
7 * leaving America; at leaſt every one that poſſibly can 
n extricate himſelf from that country. The fluctuations 
in the ſyſtems in the different States mult cauſe infi- 
nite diſtreſs ; and nothing can be more ruinous to com- 
+  merce than uncertainty. Peunſylvanis” lately laid a 
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immediately the dutiks were f 8 
was ruined—the wine nich cate immediately e A 
being 1s free "of the "Gut? "There war" ot, lately, — 
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| * It is Gadd, that the mode. of doing! 
to prevail, particularly in the ſaurkera Provinces, ' — 
bs, What is denominated a wholeſale: trade, to he; cars. | 
' ried d 'by Eurepean, or rather Dritim merchants,;who.. | 
will form'conneftions at Msn, and carry out "cargoes; 
| of aſſocted goods, to be'fold N SEE 
to thoſe. who retail; and who will receive/ in return, 
within: the; year from. one e eee 
produce they' may collect, which ill be ſhipped. off 7 
5 Britin wholeſale mercRants. . This is he 
rade chat Britiſh, ſuhſechs ſhould: wih to dere, . 


192 * 7 


Witkour hetng concerned, in retailing govds, they Wend, 


1 ; monopolize, the og Hr tl 
country merchants This 19 a 
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Ic: manufe an Topply, 5 

or for which there is' 4 diſpoſition to gtve credit, 

although the latter is catried further than pru- 

dence will authorize ; but ud ſhbuld be upon dur 5 

| guard, not to ;3dulge corel as in uſual declimas = 

1 tions onthe rin of the country in bonlequenes / 

of American independence, if we Should" Bud 15 

ſome check on commerce, to which ſeveralvther 

cauſes may contribute. Notwithſtand ing our 

| | misfortunes, we are certainly on a much better · Wi 
% footing than any commercial maritinie power, . 
Will, indeed, prove. a moſt 1 vigorous ſlate of ma- 
ee eee we do ot fel ome 
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Woe great me LY belt _ FINES erwin d 
* enced;, and it will, beſides, give them the ſole com- 
mand of the ſhipping buſineſs. It is not probable that 
the Britiſh merchants will chuſe, in the new ſtate of 
affars; to is their ſtores, ' as formerly, in Virginia and 
Maryland; they may rather adopt the expedient already 
mentioned, of ſending out agents or partners, with 
wholeſale cargoes, to be ſold to merchants who may 
not have credit here, and be may be very fafe while 
their ereditors are on the ſpot, ready to compel punctu- 
ality, and to receive and ſhip their produce. This line 
of commerce, although the profits at firſt may be 
|  ſihaller, will ultimately be move advantageous to. tile 
Britiſh-merchant, Large ſums of money Will not (as 
formerly) be ſunk in debts in the country. The tetürne 
will be more certain, and leſs liable to thoſe difappoint- 
ments which prevailed when every American round 
"Wo" 2 "Britifh credityr. ” | | ha 
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"tereſt; which fall of -coutſe on the price of la- 
bour- Perſons of all deſcriptions, many bf whom 
uſed to lend their money upon the higheſt legal 
ERS and farmers, not make more 
chan legal intereſt in the funds, with the hope 


and chance that better times will greatly improve 


their capitals “. The ird derateliſſus of navy 
bills, the great unfunded debt, and the certainty 


of new loans, induee ſpeculators, and thofe who 


"have money, to held it in readineſs, and from 


_ 'theſe checks in circulation, A ſtagnation of im- 


provements in huſbandry, . n te vatious other 

. ee en 7 eie 
The preſent temporary — of money, not- 

withſtaiing the late impbrtations of Hollars from 


The American States, from Jamaica and Cadiz, ; 
_ affect warns 1820 the wer does not en- 
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®. 1 is 5 bowever zhedged, chat ee as ba- 


"lance of trade, riches from India, Ke. will inereaſe the 
circulating coin of this country, aud enable merchants 
ec inereaſe their dead ſiock by importation of raw ma- 
texials for manufacture, andł artieles of couſumption for 
this cguntry. It will alſo enable the farmers:to increaſe 


the ſtock of their farms, becauſe a general inereaſe of 


circulation | is the conſequence. A part will alſo natu- 
rally flow to the daily operations in the funds; but if 


«ffs ape rygngd-to, chat purpoſe, they wouldiriſę 
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3 from che eenfeguences of 
the adthtional weight of an kundred millions 
added to our debt, and of the taxes for the in- 
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tirely Aide lem cauſes exiſting among W 


There has been a counter eutrent, which carried 
a 2 much greater, quantity of money than was 


brought in through the channels before ſtated. It 
is an article which: will find its level, and all our 


laws, and every reſtraint which ever was or can 


be deviſed, will not prevent its paſſing to the 
neighbouring countries, when the price or de- 


mand for it abroad, isiſo much greater than it is 
at home. The very yofayqurable exchange a- 


gainſt this country ſince tho laſt loan, till lately v, 
is a collateral evidence of the egreſſion. The im- 
portation of ſilver into Spain laſt ſummer (1783) 
has inereaſed the general circulation throughout 
Europe, conſequently that which was taken from 
this country ſome months ago for the exigencies 
of other nations, is now returning, and ſhould in- 
, creaſe the price of ſtocks. 
The moſt part of the current eoin-in Europe 
> is filver; the Spaniards were interrupted near-four 
years in their importations of it +, in conſequence, 
à conſiderable diminution. of coin has taken place 
throughout Europe; from theſe, with other 
. cauſes, namely, that all the great powers in Eu- 
rope, and alſa the American States, have been 
borrowing more money than their cireulation 
could ſupport, the preſent ſcarcity is WOT | 


attributed,” 20%. 5) iT HATER 1H Ta | 8 
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1 It is ſajd only one flote arrived vi ths Wat, and 
| tha came ver 9 the laſt year ol lle. 5 


by 


9 nbi TY 
The __ coinage being chiefly mY Eng- 
lang natyrally felt the effect of this diminutian the 
laſt; it is well known to what great diſtreſs Spain 
yas brought by theſe circumſtances before. the 
peace. France ſupplied ber own wants in ſong 
meaſure by the notes of the Caiſſe d'Eſcompe 
which has fince failed. Holland having had a ſu⸗ 
per · abundance of money . and her trade being al- 
molt totally ſuſpended, did not feel the effects of a 
demporary ſcarcity, till upon the revival of com 
meree ſhe found the want of money, and her mer- 
chants of courſe gave orders for the fale of 4 
Fart of their property in our funds v. This circum- - 
ſtance brought on the firſt depreſſion. The French 
pankers ſeem alſo to have contributed to produce 
the ſame effect, having remitted money to play 
in our funds, in hopes of ſelling to advantage on g 
peace, and all theſe difficulties were increaſed by 
— the Bank of England having thought it ExPEs 
dient, ſubſequent to the late loan, to re- 
fuſe. to accommodate in the uſual manner the 
lenders to government. The Bank Directors not 
being able to coin gold without a conſiderable 
loſs, from the high price of bullion at that time, 
could not reſerve a ſufficient quantity of guincas 
0 their vaults, and were therefore probably: | 


| The ſame argument is appllesble f in 2 degree to 
England, and all the commercial part of ara 6 en; 


obliged 


trade was checked, as well as to 9 | 


- „% A rr 


: obliged. to 8 the E bf their Ae, 
The fimple refuſal” to diſcount the loin but hst 
: affect the general circulation, becauſe if they bad 
che money to lend as before, by a great Aue of 
their notes, they would have discounted other 
objects, hae | in the contrary. event muſt have re- | 
quired it from the general circulation, Jade 
pendent of the Bank. To'add to the diſtreſs, above 
2 million and a half ſterling may have been ſeut 
abroad this year for corn“, which added to what 
has gone out for the other purpoſes, perhaps b has | 
diminiſhed the circulation near three millions. 
Theſe cauſes, therefore, having diminiſhed 
that article by which every thing is interchanged, 
have naturally; affected in the moſt ſenſible manner 
the funds, as have alſo their incteaſed quantity. 
But when Europe has had a little time to recover, - 
" there i 1s reaſon to hope, if this country ſhould have 
2 capable adminiſtration, that may cy felt fk. 


2 Upmards of one million of quarters e corn 
have been imported in 1783. Mr. Edwards, for the ſake 
of aſſerting a contradiction in this part, aſſures us, that 

this ſupply of corn was obtained chiefly, from America. 
It happened that only two, or, at moſt, three ſhips have 
arrived with corn from America, and they made A lofing 
voyage, the price of flour has been nearly as high laſt - 
winter in Philadelphia as in London, notwithſtanding 
the unuſual ſcarcity in Britain, This is of à piece with 
the reſt of Mr. Edwards's miſinformation and perverſion, 
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© Gejendly fum and ſupported: to undertake proper 


: 


vate credit will be reſtored, and mene! 75 e 
will once more appear. 


High intereſt of money has Kas "at EA 


fidered as deſtructive to manufaCtuges and trade o, . 
and low intereſt ſeems peculiarly. neceſſaty for 
eſtabliſhing them ; the beſt. writers. on the ſubje& 
attribute the great commercial proſerpity of the 
Dutch to the lowneſs of, intereſt, namely, three 
per cent. but our manufactures are ſo well eſtab- 

iſhed, the- diſtribution. of.. labour. and. . improve- 
ment of machines in manufactures ſo well atten- 
ded to, and our capitals are ſo much greater than 
thoſe of other countries, that we can beſt ſtand 
the ſhock. The parſimonious Dutchman is ſatis- 
fied: with four or five pet cent. while the Bri- 


tiſn trader expects ten for the preſent we muſt | 
be content, perhaps, with leſs profit; nor ſhould 


woe be diſmayed, if the demand for our manufac- 


tures from the American States ſome time hence | 


ſhould decreaſe. 411 bg. 21. * '* þ & 1 12 11 1s N 


— 


n maß be here obſeryed, that if there were bo other 
| obſtruction or impediments, the high intereſt "of mo- 
ney'in | America mult” prevent the eſtabliſhment of ma- 


nufactures there. In NewYork, interoſt uſed to be 


| ſeven/ per cent. in Pennſy lvania ſix per oent. in, South 


Carolina eight per cent; and in Virginia, where it was 


There 


loweſt, five per cent. 


meaſutes, that public credit will be firengthened, | 
the ſtocks will recover their former tone; and in 
as public credit is invigorated, pri- 
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| of in hey: word 3b ee eue d ee e 17 
call wall be ſatis66d, and our fete, troops, and: 


| different eſtabliſhments (which cauſed ng incon-! 


fiderable part of the demand at all times) are en- 
tirely withdrawn from America,” the orders 
from thence muſt neceſſarily, and of courſa, dimi- 
niſh much for a time. We are, therefore, not to 
impute every check or ſluctustion that may ariſe- | 
in dur trade, Waere eee | 


for” do Atte ourſelves that the intelligence, in- 
duſtry, and ſpirit of our merchants will preſerve 
us from: fuch a fituation, by conſtantly finding dif- 
ferent reſources of trade, and My 
markets for our manufactures. . 

Ng it vn be frrnimars for u if the difi- 
eulties which may ariſe, or the caution which max 
decome neceflary, ſhould lead us to confider what = 


are the moſt fure and advantageous employmicnty 


that can bo found for our capitals.” ! Eiitope has 
been long wild and extravagant in looking towards + | 
America for every thing; fortuately for France, 
me failed there; but in her purſuits, loſt mote glory 
than the had attained elſewhere. during a century. | 
Spain haz been imporeriſheg, and is much reduced, = 
below what ſhe was, before ſhe ſuffered from her. 


[El — 2 and it is 


n Nd wit - 


7 Ar AREAS oy. 
| norwithſtanding the eee e 
enemies, and it is to be hoped ſhe will learn wiſe 
dom from what has happened, and that ſhe, will 
e eee e e e c Ms 2 


tance; and out of her reach. 15 


rb | 
MEET EA made bankrupts through the bad pay- 
flect on this, and if, from à conſideration of our 
preſent fituatiori, they ſhould look at home, ſo far 
at leaſt as to keep their commeroe more within heit 
own reach, Britain may have the good fortune ta 


ſiee her fiſneries ſurpaſs thoſe of the reſt of the 
world, and to raiſe five ſeamen of the beſt and har · 
dieſt kind for one ſhe does now. It is aftonithing 


thareki-Soarch, rhapwhamialicre nme 5 
underſtand: the nature and benefit of mma: ö 


and of employing their capitals, ſhould negle& 


for them, and hold our the greateſt advantages; 
it might be the means of populating their whole 


| eoaſt to the degree which cannot poſſibly be dene 
by other means; it would find employment fen 
choſe that emigrate pig age employment: 1 


7 b f I? A1 r 
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”, © Av the imtereſt of the 4 eee ee 
e yiealate pat in-chis-coummyy-3. = 
| eafinot be conſidered as all loſt; yet it may be remarked TN 
mat chat intereſt is more than double the annual value af 
| Derne ee ee, 
- Th „ * 5! ct EY 1 would 


— 


_ theirfiſheries; which, conſideringtheir great extent 
ofScaltand{ fituation, are the moſt natural purſuits | 
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would gcrupy the idle better than gloomy ideas 
concerning the ſecurity of a religion hot likely to 
be diſturbed: her genius ſhould ba better employed, 
' The perſeveriug ;induſtry of her people, well 
5 pointed, would inſure ſucceſs in all their under 
takings. Every man muſt obſerve with concern, 
how: much the trade of that country has been hurt 
by the late war. Iniiticdiately after the former 
_ peace, the improvements of het commeret were 
moſt rapid. In the yeat 1%, the balance in 
her favour was 514, 5561. in the year 2780, it 
us reduced to 99,315). in 2581 and 195, there 
wat à balance againſt her, and the laſt of thoſe 
years it amoumted to upwards of 150, Ol. 
The glory of the volunteerz of Tread might 
be in leſs danger of being tarniſhed, if her wurm 
and ſpirited ſons would cultivate the auvanthges 
* they have attained. She is peculiarly firuabed for 
trade and fiſteties. The fams the 13 ſpending in 
uniforms, fearhtrs, and fifes, might found fiſhes 
nes to rival Holland . To citablidh her fillherſes, 
Although that uhvient nurfery of the Dutch un- 
nne, the berrimg fiſhery, bas decreaſed in number 
buſfes from 1800 OO OT. 
20, ooo people at leaſt, employing them in preparin 
. timber, and in the various branches dependent on ſhi 
_ building, making: ſail-oloth, riggings, neſting, aka, 
"  ſblt,  vicualling,. K. De Wit, Sir Waker Raleigh, 
and-others, give accounts of this fiſhery which ſotm al- 
molt n nee . 
2 2% They ' 
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| ENDE Py 
asse indudey and forts hab ee nie i 


che amelioration. of Parliament would he fun- 
gient- The proceſs of the latter is dangerpus 
and uncertain; but 


but riches and happineſs | would 
de tlie certain conſequences, of eqn efforts in f 
wur af induſtry. Ne people can talk more f 
dinduftry and maenufaftures, and no Perlisment, 


in proportion to. dhe richeg of ite conſijents; 


was ever half ſo laviſu of bounties, and encou- 
ragemants of trade and manufactures; and Bo 
country can boaſt af ' perſons: better informed n 


{ ER, and * her row. intere ds, op 


9 


this elne e ey „ dowbe hs 


48 American States will cake, and wich many it 


may) ccxſonably-he's daten Whether e trade 


They ſay the fiſh auge by the Dutch lit 3 was ; 
yalued at upwards | of, fix millions ſterling annually, aud | 
that gooo veſſels of all ſorts, and 260,000 men were 
Smployed in this buſineſs, Sir Walter computes that 
twenty buſſes maintain 8000 people. De Wit fays, 
War epd of 800,000 perſons were ſubſiſted in the 
4wo provinces. of Holland and Weſt Friefland alone by 

chis fiſhery. The Harburghers, Swedes, & g. have 
gat a ſhare of it, and the Frenqh, divipg mueb cheaper 
ithap che Dutch, ang making a conſiderable progreds ; 
Sey, can work cheaper, apd.conſeguently underſel them, 
and, if they are wviſe, will acquire a great, part of this 
Aſhery. But the peaple of Ireland and Scotland may 


. live as cheap, and would have many advantages over 


the French i ip it. The Principe markets Fee og 


| e Poland,” Amerien tt. 


Uu z | nee | 
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HS. be n e b ebenes a dF | 
America. Confuſion and anarchy are likely to 85 
Pireval for ſome time. Our deſcendants, the 

New Englanders, apt to be troubleſome to 'them- 

* ſelves as well as to others; and encouraged by-a 

party among us in the habit of - bullying our Mi- 

niſters, may aſſume a tone, which, however, will 

now avail them little in Europe. Their natural 

diſpoſition will be heightened by finding they 

have loſt the principal market for their ſhipping, 
lumber, the produce of the whale fiſhery,” and 
much of the carrying trade. They will machi» 
nate, and muſt attempt to manage. The weak= - 

neſs of the ſouthern States has not a little to fear 

from their interference. It remains to be. ſeen, 

: whether the ſouthern will become the puppets of 

the northern, whether the middle Colonies will 

be the dupes to the northern, or a barrier to the 

5 ſouthern States; we ſhall, however, ſee New 
Englanders emigrate from the government of 
their own forming, even to Nova Scotia and 
Canada, putting themſelves. under that Britiſh go» 
vernment, of which they ſo loudly complained. 
Nothing is more uncertain than political ſpecula- 
tion. The exiſtence of one man, the mereſt a0 5 
cident, gives a turn to the affairs of the greateſt 
countries, more eſpecially of a country in the 
ſtate in which America now is ; but it is certain, 

that the confuſion of the American States can 
now nly hurt themſelves. They muſt pay Eu- 


— in the nnn for clothing 
- and 
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And mamy articles, for which they aro nor Hits 
5 to have the credit they had while in more ſettled 
eeircumſtances. If one or more States ſhaud 


pProhibit the manufactures of any particular coun-· 
cry, they will find their way to them through 
other States, and by various means. The diffi- 
culty will only raiſe the price on the conſumets 
in the States where the articles are prohibited. 
The Britiſh: manufactures found their way to 
# rous war, and the moſt ſtrenuous Americans ac- 
4 knowledge, that no impaſts or exciſe laws will, 
for a long time, be regarded in America. In the 
mean time, and at all times, Britain will have 
nothing to apprehend. The American States will 
hardly enter into real hoſtilities with Britain. 
Britain need not quarrel with them all; but ſhould 
either happen, ſome ſtout frigates, cruizing be- 
tween Halifax and Bermuda, and between the 
latter and the Bahamas, would completely com- 
mand the commerce of this mighty continent, 
c.eonterning which our prophets have ſo much 
_ amuſed themſelves, deluding the unthinking—a 
' ſtrangely conducted war is no proof to the cone 
trary; and a land war would not be neceſſary— 
| but in ſome of the States, and poſſfibly even in 
the New-England provinces, when the animoſity ß 
| ceaſes, and the intereſted oppoſition to the return - 
of the Loyaliſts on the part of thoſe who are in 
poſſeſſion of their lands, is no longer kept alivo 
by apprehenfion, the natural good wiſhes that we 
| "v5 OW 


| wv 
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have to the Americans, which they. will gradually 
allow themſelves to ſee, their intereſt, our inter- 6 
eſt. and maty A 0 APY may bring us cloſe 
together. EMS neee 
At preſent, the r part Britain ſhould take. 
is moſt imple, and perfectly ſure. The necłſ- 
N ſary parts of the Proclamations may be formed 
into a ſhort bill. If the American States chuſe to 
ſend Conſuls, receive them, and ſend 2 Conſul 
to rar h State. Each State wilt ſoon enter into all | ; 
| bee, auen . and this is 
the whole that is necellary. OT en 
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4s ven in by the Right Hon. W: Provy 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer,” 1. 
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Trade and Interconrſe between the Subjefts of 
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- of North America, namely, New Hampſhire, 
Maſſachuſet's Bay; Rhode Iſland and Providence 


Plantations, Connecticut, New York, New Jerſey, 


North Carolina, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 


Pennſylvania, South Carolina, and Georgia, have 
"lately been ſolemnly acknowledged by his Majeſty 

to be, and now are, free, independent, and ſove- 
reign Stazez, by the name and deſcription of ” 


 VWnited States of America: 1 2 1603 
„ wes. 


| Kill abe. 
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Be it therefore enacted ind declared hits 


_ King's Moſt Excellent Majeſty, by and with the 


advice and conſent” of the Lords Spiritual and” 
_ * Temporal and Commons in this preſent Parlis- 
ment aſſembled, and by the authority of the ſame, 


that all ſtatutes heretofore made to regulate the 


trade and commerce between Great Britäm and 


the Britiſh Plantations in America, or to prohibir 


any intercourſe between the fame, ſhall, ſo far as 


they regulate or prohibie the intercourſe and com- 


merce between Great Britain and the territories ” 


now compoſing the ſaid United States of America, 
wholly and abſolutely ceaſe.:- 


And whereas, whilſt the aforeſaid Thinteen Pro- 


the ſaid Provinces. enjoyed all rights, franchiſes, 


bie dd benefits ef Bricifhi Was Un 


„in den Britain, as well in reſpect to the trade 


” and commerce with Great Britain as in other l- 
ſtances; and in conſequence thereof he ſhips and 5 


> veſſels of the faid inhabitants, being navigated in 


ne nhatiner as Britiſh ſhips and veſſels are by la, 
directed to be mayigared, were admitted into the 
ports of Great Britain, with e PNEIOR __ 8 


nme; of Britiſh- built ſhips +” et 1490 


Minit ee By the de laws now i, 
_ Ing forfegulation of the trade and commerce of 
Great Britain with foreign States, the ſubjecte _ aa 
the latter are, as aliens, liable to various commer- 
* IR” and alſo x0 various duties and 


1 e cuſtoms 


vinces were annexed to and conſtituted a part of 5 
the dominions of Great Britain, the inhabitants f 


___APPENDIK _ + 
— plf Gra Ts, whe 
| hitherto have not been applicable to, or dettiand- = 
able from, the inhäbitants of the ſeveral Pro- 
Sr 
n 

And whereas it is highly erpellnt, that the 


United States ſhould be eſtabliſhed on the moſt 
_. Enlarged principles of reciprocal benefit to both 
countries ; but, from the diſtance between Great 
233 America, it muſt be a confiderable 
de ay eben or treaty for eſtabliſh- 
- ing and regulating the trade and intercoutſe be- 
tween Great Britain and the faid United States of 
America, en 4 Hefmanetit foundativa, eim bs 
e | | 
Now, for the purpoſe of making u terniptitaty 
regulation of the commerce and intertourſe be- 


jatercourſe- between Great Britain and the faid 


tweet Great Britain and the faid United States of = 


America, and in order to evince the diſpofitiot 6F 


Great Britain to be on terms of the moſt perfec r 


amnity with che faid United States of America; 
| and in confiderice of = like friendly diſpofition on. 


the part of the faid United States towards Great = 
Britain; Be it Farther ena@ted, That from and - | 


after the © p the hips 
and veſſels of the Gibſolts and citizens of the fait 
Vhiited States of America, with the metchandized 
and goods on hour the ſame, ſhall be admitted 


into all the ports of Great Britain in the fame 
muanner as the ſhips and Veffels of the ſubjects , ( 
5 Ma 5 other 
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other independent ſovereign States; but the mier · 
chandizes and goods on board ſuch ſhips or veſ- 
fels of the ſubjects or citizens of the ſaid United 
. States, being, of the growth, produce, or many» 
facture of the ſaid United States, ſhall. be liable 
to the ſame duties and charges only, as the ſame 
merchandizes and goods would be ſubject to, if 
they were the property of Britiſh ſubjects, and im: 
ported in Britiſh-built ſhips. or velialhs . 8 
by Britiſh  patyral-born. ſubjects. 4.42202 
And be it further enacted, That inn the oO 10 
time aforeſaid, the ſhips and veſſels of the ſubjects | 
and Citizens of the {aid United States ſhall be 
admitted into the ports of His Majeſty's iſlands, 
colonies, or plantations, in America, with any 
merchandizes or goods of the growth, produce, 
or manufacture, of the territories of the afoxeſaid 
United States, with liberty, to export from His 
ſaid Majeſty $ iſlands, colonies, or plantations, in 
America, to the ſaid territories of the ſaid United 
States, any merchandize or, goods whatſoever 3 | 
and ſuch merchandizes and goods which ſhall be | 
lo imported into, or exported from, the faid | 
British ſtands, colonies, or plantations, wn, Ame- 
| ah ſhall be liable to the ſame. duties and. charges 
ly, as the ſaid merchandizes and goods would 
ee to, if they were the property of Britiſn 
patural-born. ſubjects, . and imported or exported 
in Britiſn-built e or. wan ravientsd: * 
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And be it farther enacted, That during all the 


time herein · before limited, there ſhall be the ſame 


drawbacks, exemptions, and bounties, on mer- 
chandizes and goods exported from Great Britain 
into the territories of the ſaid United States of 5 


Alnetica, a: as are allowed i in the caſe of exportation 
to the iſlands, plantations, or colonies, now re- 
maining, or belonging to the Crown of Great 
Britain, in America. 


And be it further enacted, That all Hips «at: 


veſſels belonging to any of the citizens or ſub- 


#85 of the ſaid United States of America, which 


ſhall oe: come into ; We Port of Great Britain 
finee the ral 1s together with the 
goods and e on board the ſame ſhips 
and. 3 have che full benefit of 1 aft 
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FJ December, 2 


PRESENT, e 


FREED by views ef an 50 paſſed in th 
laſt ſeffion of Parliament, intituled, An A 
for preventing certain Inſtruments from being 
© roquiced from Ships belonging to the United 
cc States of America, and ta give to his Majeſty, | 
« for a limited Time, certain Powers for the bet- 
e ter carrying on Trade and Commerce between 
the Subjects of his Majeſty's Dominions and 
ce the Inhabitants of the ſaid United States, 
ſeveral orders have been iſſued by his Majeſty at 
this Board, for regulating and carrying on the 
trade and commerce between the ſubjects of his 
Majeſty's dominions, and the inhabitants of the 
United States of America, which orders did ex- 
pire on the 20th day of this inſtant December, 
And whereas by an act paſſed in the preſent 
ſeſſion of Parliament, to continue, for. a limited 
time, the ſaid above-recited act, it is enacted, 
that the ſaid act, and all the matters and things 
therein contained, ſhall continue and be in force 


4 4 1 
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until the '2oth day of April, 1784. His Mas, 
jJeſty doth thereupon, by and with the advice of 
Nis Privy Council, | bereby order and declate, that 
any unmanufactured goods or merchandizes, the 
importation of which into this kingdom is not 
prohibited by law, (except oil) and any pitch, 
tar, turpentine, indigo, maſts, yards and bowſprits, 
being the growth or production of any of the 
| ; United States of America, may (until farther or- 
73. der) be imported directly from thence into any of 
the ports of this kingdom, either in Bririſh or Ame- 
- _ viean ſhips, by Britiſh ſubjects, or by any of the 
people inhabiting in, and belonging to, the faid 
| Vnited States, or any of them, and may be en- 
| tered and landed in any port in this kingdom, 
upon payment of the ſame duties as the like ſort 
of goods or merchandize are or may be fubject 
nnd liable to, if imported by Britiſh ſubjects, in 
| Britiſh ſhips, from any Britiſh ifland or planta- 
( * | tion in America, and no other, notwithſtanding 
| N ſuch goods or merchandize, or the ſhips in which 
the ſume may be brought, may not be accom- 
panied with the certificates or other e 
heretofore required by law: — 
And it is hereby farther ordered, that there wall : 
be the ſame drawbacks, exetnptions, and bounties, 
on merchandizes and goods exported from Great 
Britain into the territories of the faid United 
States of America, or any of them, as ate ot 
may bo allowed by law upon the exportation of 
K „ 
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plantations, or colonies; belonging to the n 
of Great Britain in America. N 4 
And his Majeſty is hereby farther. pleaſed 10 
order, that any tobacco, being the growth or pro- 


duction of any of the territories of the ſaid United 


States of America, may (until farther order) be 
imported directly from thence, ii manner above 
mentioned, and may be landed in this kingdom; 

and, upon the importer pay ing down, in ready 

money, the duty commonly called the Old Sub- 
ſidy (except as herein after excepted) ſuch tobacco 
may be warehouſed under his Majeſty's locks, 
upon the importer's own bond for payment of all 
the farther duties due for ſuch tobacco, within 
the time limited by law, according to the neat 
weight. and quantity of ſuch tobacco, at the time 
it mall be ſo landed, with the ſame allowances for 
the payment of ſuch farther duties, and under the 
like reſtrictions and regulations in all other reſpects, 


not altered by this order, as ſuch tobacco is and 


may be warehouſed by virtue of any act or acts of 
Parliament in force; but it is his Majeſty's pleaſure 
nevertheleſs, that upon theimportation of any ſuch. 


tobacco into the ports of London, Briſtol, Liver- 


pool, Cowes, Whitehaven, Greenock, and Port 
Glaſgow, or either of them, in the manner herein | 
before expreſſed, ſhall-be-at liberty; until farther, 
order, to enter into bond for the payment, as well 


of the duty, commonly called the Old Subſidy, 


as of all the farther duties due for ſuch tobacco, 


but . any aloyonce. for een of _ 
: 55 I ' the 


, 
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| the faid duty; commonly called the Old Subſidy, 


which has been, or ſhall be ſo imported, during the 
continuance of this order, from the territories of 


the faid United States, into the ſaid ports of Lon- 


don, ' Briſtol, Liverpool; Cowes, Whitehaven, 


Greenock, and Port Glaſgow, ſhall be afterwards 


taken, within the time limited, out of the wäre- 
. houſes wherein the ſame ſhall be ſecured under his 
Majeſty's locks, in manner herein before directed, 
at either of the above ports, to be expotted di 


rectly from thence, the bonds which have been or 


ſhall be entered into for payment of the ſaid du- 
ties, ſhall be diſcharged in the manner directed by 
the ſeveral acts of parliament in forcge. 


And in order to facilitate the carrying on trade 


and commerce between the people and territories 
belonging to the Crown of Great Britain inthe 
Weſt Indies, including i in that deſeription the Ba- 


hama iſlands, and the Bermuda or Somers iſlands, ' | 


and the people and territories belonging to the ſaid 
United States of America, his Majeſty is hereby 


farther pleaſed to order, that pitch, tar, turpen- | | 


tine, hemp and flax, maſts, yards and bowſprits, 


ſtaves, heading boards, timber, ſhingles,” and all 


other ſpecies of lumber; horſes, neat cattle, ſheep, 
hogs, poultry, and all other ſpecies of live ſtock 
and live proviſions; peas, beans, potatoes, wheat, 
flour, bread, biſcuit, rice; oats, barley, and all 


N N grain, 5 W 5 * our or pro- ; 
| nn : duction | 


or any other of the duties which were formerly | 
_ payable in ready money; and that if any tobacco 


: 
| 
14 
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duRion of any of the ſaid. United States of Ame» 


| rica, may (until farther order) be imported by Bri- - 


tiſh ſuhjects, in Britiſh-built ſhips owned by his 
Majeſty's ſubjects, and navigated. according to 


uu, from any port of the {aid United States of 
America, to any of his Majeſty's Weſt India 
iſlands, the Bahama iſlands, and the Bermuda or 


Somers iſlands ; and that rum, ſagar, molaſſes, 


coffee, cocoa nuts, ginger and pimento, may (un- 

til ſuch order) be exported by Britiſh ſubjects, 
in Britiſh ſhips owned by his Majeſty's ſubjects, 

_ navigated according to law, from any of 


the faid iſlands, to any port or Place with- 
zin the ſaid United States, upon payment of 
| the fame duties on exportation, and ſubject 

to the like rules, regulations, ſeeurities and re- 
F 
may be ſubject and liable to, if exported to 


any Britiſh colony or plantation in America; and 


the bonds and ſecurities heretofore required to be 
taken for ſuch ſhips carrying ſuch goods, ſhall 
and may be cancelled and diſcharged, upon the 


like certificates as ate required by the above-te- 


.cited act to diſcharge apy bonds given in Great 
Arier for the due landing any v gpodd in the 
faid United States of America. | 


\ And bis Mejeſty in hereby. Girtber pleaſed to 
pg with the ad iee aforeſaid, that the ſaid ſe- 
veral regulations herein. comprized, ſhall, in all re- 
ſpects, be extended to ſuch ſhips and goods as 


hall have been brought and imported from, or 
may be entered and ſhipped for exportation to, 


any 


a 3 
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1 1 t 
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4 any part of the ſaid United States, ſince the ſaid 5 3 5 


* 


3 goth day of this inſtant December. e ee 4 


I jb? And the Right Honourable the Lords Com- „„ 
1 1 of his Majeſty's Treaſury, and ee 
Lords Commiſſioners of the Admiralty, * 

FF av the neceffary Aden herein as to them 3 
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AN SOCCER NT of all Rice, Indico, Thos, Cochineat, ode þ into 155 e 
England fr 


Africa — 


Canaries += — 
Denmark and Norway 


Eaſt Country 
Eaſt Indies 
Flanders 
France = 
Germany =— 


Holland = 
Ireland — += 
Iſle of Man 
Italy = 
adeira —, = 
ug. &. 
Poland = = =— 
Ruſſia, = = =— 
Spain — — 


SBtrei ghts — — 
Sweden — 
Turkey — — 


Venice 


Canada — 


Carolina * 
Florida — — = 
Georgia = = = 


Hudſon's Bay 
New England 


New York += 
Nova Scotia 


Newfoundland =— 


Pennſylvania — 


Virginia and Maryland - 


Weſt Indies 


Antigua = = = 


Anguilla 


Barbadoes = 
Dominica — = 


Granada 
Jamaica = =— 


Monſerrat = 


Nevis — — 


St. Lucia — = 


St. Vincents += 


St. Martins and Demerara 


St. Thomas's = 
Tobago —- += 
Tortola — += 
New Orleans 
Honduras — = 
Falkland Iflands 
Bermudas = 
Muſquito Shore 


$t. Euſtatia and St, Croi 


MUYNBER 1 


eee Gt Biitain! for two Years, VIZ. Hom Chriſtmas 1 772 to Chriſtmas 1773 and from Chriſtmas 1 
Scotland, and the particular Countries to which thefe Articles were ; exported, or from whence they were pores; likewiſe the reſpective Year. 
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JOH N TOMKYN 8, Aſſiſtant inſpectot- General. 


| Cuſtom-Houſe, Edinburgh, May 1, 1782. 
RIC H ARD GARDNER, for the Inſpector of Wee and Exports.. 
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Africa — 
Canaries 
Denmark and Norway 
Eaſt Country 
Eaſt Indies 
Flanders 
France 
Germany 
Greenland 
Holland 
Ireland 
Iſle of Man 
Italy 
Madeira 
Portugal 
Poland 
Ruſſia 
Spain 
Streights 
Sweden 
Turkey 
Venice 
Iſland of Sem — 
Iſland of Jerſey 
North America, viz. 
New Providence 
Canada 
Carolina 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hudſon's Bay 
New England 
Newfoundland 
New York 
Nova Scotia 
Pennſylvania 
Virginia and Maryland — 
Weſt Indies 
Antigua 
Anguilla 
Barbadoes 
Dominica 
Granada 
Jamaica 
Monſerrat 
Nevis 
St. Kitts 
St. Lucia 
St. Vincents 
St. Martins and Demerara 
St. Thomas's 
Tobago 
Tortola 
New Orleans 
Honduras 
Falkland Iſlands 
Bermudas 
Muſquito Shore 
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The particular from whence imported, or where ex- 
ported to, have not been diſtinguiſhed in the ac- 
counts ſent from the Cuſtom-houſe of this year, 


ENGLAND 


Cuſtom Houſe, London, May 1, 1183, 
JOHN TOMKYNS, Affiſtant Inſpector-General. 


Cuſtom Houſe, Edinburgh, May 1, 1783, 
RIC f ARD GARDNER, for the Inſpector of Imports and Exports. 
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N U M B K R IV. 
AN ACCOUN 1 of the Goods and Produce import into the cer Provinces i in North America, the Hands of Newfoundland, Bahama and Bermuda, 5 between the 10 Day: 


the 5th of Janwary, 1771. 
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* The importations of flaves i is this year confderably 


| under the medium K 


— 


Cuſtom Hou Boſton, iſt of October, 17775 


THOMAS IRVING, 


| TaſpeQor General of the Imports and Exports of North America, 


and Regiſter of Shipping, 


[FROM THE. Ar oo PARTS]; FROM. AFRICA. FROM THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN WEST. INDIES. 1 i 
1 . | + 45 N | | ' 4 
| | HHH 1 enen | | | j T KAL. 
pHpPßpecies of Merchandize. |  Quanitity, Ld are | | Quantity... Value, | ana | Value. Wa 
1 | | - — — . Re 
| i . 4 4. . d. . 4. 1 
Coffee, Britiſh - - - — 1 — — — [4072 cwt. 2 qrs. 24 lbs. at Ba. — — | 15204 16 40% ewt. 2 qrs. 24 lbs. 1 dns 1 . 16 
1 — forei 8 - — — 7 — — — | 14 0 20 — — 11 50 | 1118 20 — 5 18 
Molaſſes, Britiſh 1 1 — — — |. — 4 5 — 227,772 gallons, at 18. — — — 11388 12 2 gallons. | — 11388 12 
Din foreig g 1282 46 35% 118 1 fr. oy; a 3,4087 ditto, at 18. . _ — [170439 4 3,408,784 ditto. — — | 170439 4 
Pimento, Britiſh - - - — — — | — — — 34,529 lbs. at 6d. —— yt FN Wage 803 4 634,529 lbs. — - — 383 4 6 
Sugar, brown, foreign. = >: ie — — | _ — — | [35-050 cwt. 1 qr. 6 1 — 49078 16 7 ||35,050 cwt. 1 qr. 6 1 lbs. 3 49078 16 7 
Wine of the Azores * ie 763,125 10. at gs. Gol. 4. 209 17 Al — — — — — — — — 763 tuns, 125 z gallons. — — 45809 17 7 
Annattaa = „ — — | — — — | 196 caſks, al al. 128. — — — 980 196 caſks. — _ 4 980 
Cotton, Britiſh - +- <= -= — 1 | _ — — 133, 800 Ibs. at 18. — — — 6690 1 33,800 lbs. — | — 6690 
Ditto, foreign - - - - — en, — — — [222,791 ditto, 18. — — — 111139 11 222,791 ditto. — — 11139 11 
Cocoa, Britiſh - - - — — 4 — | — — — - [121,238 lbs. at 6d. — — — 3030 19 121,238 ditto. — — 3030 19 
Ditto, foreign - - - - — rr ; os | — — — IJ 455,351 ditto, at 6d, — — — 122767 11 4557351 ditto, — — Gan 22767 11 
Caſh in coin - - - - — — 87; — — — 13213]. 14s. ſterling. — — — 3213 14 32131. 148. ſterling. — — 3213 14 
Fuſtick - NET, ITT LSORT., — — - — — — — 837 tons, 9 cwt. 4 lbs. at 4l. 10s. — — 1631 C8362 =. 9 cwt. 4 lbs, — — 1631 8 
Ginger, Britiſh „ — — 1 — — _ — o 14 at 166. — — 509 14 037 14 — — 509 14 
Hides, ditto — — * - — —B — — — J [19168 No. at 7s. — — — | -3558 16 10, 168 No. — — — 35 58 16 
Ditto, foreign N 2 » G * _ 2 1 | wh | — — — | 117 37 No. t 78. — I oy 4107 19 11,737 ditto, — — — 4107 19 
Ivory - - - n - — . — — 14 — 1573 lbs. at 3s. — — — 235 19 1573 lbs. _ = — 235 19 
Jrog,: old. = =: ee — — — | — — — 51 tons, 7 cyt. — — — | 153 10 ||51 tons, 7 cwt, _ _ 153 10 
Limes, Britiſh = - 2 - —_— i 1 — — — | 2543 barrels, at 158. * e 5 2543 barrels. — — 1907 5 
e Het — — * | _ — — 443 ditto, at 158. — — — 32 5 443 ditto, = — — 332 5 
ogwood - 8 - @ 8 es —_ * 2 — — — 27 tons, 15 cwt. at 41. 105. 8 9 24 17 61] 3027 tons, 15 wt. — — 13624 17 5 
Li numvitæ - = — — —— — | 111 6 — — — tons, IO cot. at 41. 108. yrs I PET * 5 6 | IO — —_— 274 5 
Cedar poſts . 5 — — TED Rae 4 827 No. at 28. | = — — 2 14 [827 No. — — — 82 14 
Molaſſes, duty paid at Dominica w w_ mms Br SG on: Ea — 8908 gallons, at 18. whe a MA vs; 4454 8908 gallons, . - — — _ 4454 
' Mahogany A 4 a * ab | RANTS nne 814 tons, 14 ſtone, and 1,231,514 ſqu. fer feet. — | 202 611814 tons, 14 ſtone, and 1,231,514 {q. feet. 202 6 
"Negroes = — 21 — — — 2266 No.! — 990640 620 No. at 40l. — | 24400 2887 No. — — Ugo 
Pigs, warchouſed - - 24 — — — | — — 886 Ibs. at 6d. 5 22 3 (380 lbs. — — — 22 3 
Rum - 17 - - _ — — | — — — | 3-888, 370 gallons, at 28. ad. — — — 1437441 12 63,888, 370 gallons, — — | 437441 12 6 
Salt, Weſt-India - - - — — rr | — 84 Fa toe | 500,484 7 at 18. ; — — | 25024 4 500,484 buſhels. — — 25024 4 
Sugar, brown, Britiißßß = -= _ — 1 — | — 111 — [06,417 cwt. 3 qrs. 12. at oY 158. — — 116231 2 266, 41) cwt. 3 qrs. 3 lbs. — — 1116231 2 2 
Ditto, ele!!! — — 1 — 5 — — — 147 1 at * — — 331 10 al 147 I 12 — — 331 10 4 
Ditto, warehouſed - — — — — | — 17 — 659 2 8 and 40 hdg. 315 lbs. at 11. 8s.] 2365 10 9 659 2 9 and 1 315 lbs.“ 2365 10 9g 
Sarſaparilla, Britin - - — — 1 — | — wh 71 16,424 bs. at 28. zd. — 1847 14 | 16424 Ibs. | _ 1847 14 
Ditto, foreign - +<- = A! — — — = | — — — 3148 ditto, at 28. 3d. 2 354 3 ||3148 ditto, * RE 354 3 
Skins, calf — - - - — — — | — 20 bobs 128 No. at 2s. 6d. = — — 16 | 128 No. — — 16 
Ditto, deer — - - 24 — _ — 1 — — — 37.50 lhs. at rs. — — — 187 10 | 3759 Ibs. — — 187 10 
Turtle, ſhell _ - - — _ — | _ ** — 13235 ditto, at 6d. 2 — 11 5 J230ö ditto. — — 11 8 
Wine, duty paid in the Weſt Indies — — — n | — *& 24h 3 tuns, 45 gallons, at bol. — — 190 14 303 tuns, 45 gallons. _ — 190 14 3 
Bees wax = - — Neg — — — — I 1200 be. at 18, — — — 60 1200 lbs. — — 60 
Salt, ſouthern 2180 of Europe — - $21 1,22 125 buſhels, at 1s. 26061 5 11 — 1 ii, — — — 521,225 buſhels. — — | 26061 5 
Barwood .-- — - — — | 9 pieces, at 18. 208 4 — — — 4164 pieces. — — 208 4 
Ebony - | 2 84 - | — — — . 3 ens, 11. cwt. at 41, 10s. 15 19 6 — — * 3 tons, 11 cwt. — — 15 19 6 
JJV — — — 194 any and 5439 lbs. 3270 17 — _ 7 194 No. and 5439 lbs. " 238248 152 
Wax, bees — 7 - - | — — — 1117225 lbs. 861 5 — 421 Peg 17,225 lbs. — * 861 5 
Dye wood | - — — 4 — — — N | O tons, At 905. | 31 | — — — 70 tons. „ 31 
% 8 - — — 166 No. at 5. 13 — * _ WD No. . — — 58 2 
| 171871 2 95369 7 614 1949656 7 6 1 1123096 12 11 
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AN ACCOUN T of the Quantity, with an Elma of the Value at 1. Parks of Exportation; of all 4 Goods ad "en . from the ſeveral Provinces of North —_ the Ilands of Newfoun 
- January, 2770; and the 5th of January, ws 


= 
b Bahama and Bermuda, between the i Day of 


—— nematode | —ü— —ʃ—ä — — — — CEPT — mgmt — 2 COON ITN ICCCT 149 Ag Ot be. RA 8 -- * 
GREAT BRITAIN. IRELAND. SOUTHERN PARTS OF EUROPE. | Oo" &PRICH BRITISH AND FOREIGN WEST . "TOTAL OF EXPORTS F ROM NORTH 
3 Species of Merchandize. ED NS — * Nabe. 2 | Quantity. ; cre M Quantity. =O, Yate 297 — | Value. 1 Quantity. — Value. 2 | Quantity, Yalus; 
| 1 SI © * 8. 4 1. S. d. 5 5. d. | | l . d. 4 8 d. 
Aſhes, pot — — [1173 tons, 1 or: Alb. at 3ol. 35191 18 74 — — — a — — * en — _ = | "7s tons, Ee d i: 1. &4 18 
Ditto, pearl — _— 14 1 2 at4ol.1 29468 10 7 7 810 8 1935 OT 28 * _ Fins ge * 1 14 I — | 29468 10 7 
Annetta © — 1 5 IO 1 1 N 33 19 1275 was o_ 8185 — 11 5 702 I I _ — —— 7: — — 33 19 
Apples * — _ — — — 60 bls. at 68. 15 — — — _ — 1 —- 83 barrels, at gs. — 20 15 143 a = 35 15 
Axes . ed 0 r 2 8258 8 19 Bing ng "uy wy 728 Ne P 8 2033 No. at 38. =o 304 19 203 No. _ — 304 19 
Bricks 10 1 — — — — — — — — — — 3000 No. at 128. 20, 16 {1155615 at 128. — 957 11 11 [1158615 . a 959 7 11 
Bran a__ — — — Ws — — — — 3 5 — | 2 2 —— 1110 buſhels — 4 2 6 110 — — ; 4 2 6 
Chaiſes x — — — * — — — _ — — — — — — 44 No. at 20l. — 880 [44 — * 880 
Chairs, riding — — — — — _ — — — — _ — — _ 28 No. at 1 öl. — 480 28 . ae 480 
Waggons — — — — — — — — — — — — — 41 No. at 15l. — 610 8 os — 128 
Cortex, elutheria — 2 16512 wo. at 6d, _ 412 16 — 5 — ee n. a a —_— hows | — — 16512 ghd — 1 412 16 
Ditto, winteranus — . Ibs. at 6d, 2— N 55 12 6 | — — — — — ö — — — 1 | 6818 * at 6d. — 170 9043 ''/ wiz — 226 1 6 
Candles, ſpermaceti — — 14865 lbs. at 18. 3d. — 304 1 3 [450 lbs. 28 2 6 54007 lbs. at 1. 3d. — 885 8 3 [7905 lbs — 494 1 31351625 lbs. at 18. 3d; — 21976011 3 379012 KO *. 23688 6 
Ditto, tallow — N . | 1 80 99 8 55 _ 1630 9 33 19 2 240 ” © $7550 at gd. — 1198 19 2 | 59420 lbs. — — 1237 10 4 
Ditto, wax wy 1 18 7 8 | _— MY 215 _ 2 0 + OP OO 82 ru 320 at Is. — 180 320 — — 16 
Coals, American, from Norm. Hampſhire — — — — — — | — — — — — — 20 chaldron, at 11. 58. — "24-7 20 chaldrons — — 25 
Cyder and beer _ "_ _ | ny ns — | — — — 88 — 2143 barrels, at 5s. — 535 15 2143 barrels — — 535 15 
Caſtorium — — — 17465 lbs. at 48. 6d. — 1679 12 6 | — —_ — — — — — _ — — ah " "ws 7405 lbs, wo FN 1679 12 6 
Capillaire — — — 73 hhds. — _ 219 E _ — — 7 — — 8 — — — — 73 bhds. — — 219 
Chocolate | — — — _ — — — — 50 Ibs. at * — 1 17 6 [So lbs. 85 1 17 6560 lbs. — 21 660 lbs. — — 24 15 
Cordage, American — — | — — — — — — — — — — — 2 tons, 10 cwt. at 30l. — 75 | 2 tons, 10 cwt. — — 75 
Earthen ware — — — _ — | — —. 4 — | — — — — — — 27 hhds. 166 buſhels _ 200 ' 127 hhds. 166 buſhels | — 200 
Fiſh, dried — _ — 22086 quintals, at 122. 13251 12 [450 at 1228. — 270 431386 quintals, at 128. 258331 12 — — — 206081 4 at 10s. — 110300 1g 660003 4 — — 375393 17 
Ditto, pickled — — |\123 barrels, at 158. — 3 2 5 barrels. at 158. 18 1 18 | 207 + barrels, at 158. 230 12 6 [31 barrels — 23 5 129582 e at 158. _ 22186 10 [30068 4 — — 22551 6 
Flax ſeed — — — 67 6 Ln, at 28. 3d, — 762 10 1 [305083 buſh. at 28. 5.20 34321 1 9 749 _— — 4 5 3 — Why * — — 312612 4 — — 35168 18 1 
Houſe furniture, chairs — — — — — — — — — — 1340 No. at 10s. — 670 11340 No. PR avis 670 
Caſes, drawers — — — . — — — — — — — — — 12 No. at al. 10s. — 30 112 No. — — 30 
Deſks — — — _ — — e 7 _ No. * . 16. 22 10 — — — 327 No. at 2l. 10s, — 817 10 |336 _ _ 840 
| Tables — — — — — — [No. 6. at 108. _— — — — 202 No. at 10s. _ 101 JI 208 — — 104 
Grain, viz. Corn — — — — — |! 50 buſhels, at 18, 6d. 1 5 [175221 buſhels, at 18. 6d. 13141 11 6 20 lbs. — 1 10 402958 Z buſhels — 3022117 9578349 2 — = 43376 4 3 
Oars — — — 888 3 — | 3421 ditto, at 1. — "394 | — — — 21438 ditto — 1071 18 (24859 — — 1242 19 
| Wheat — — 1117309 buſhels, at . 6d. — 2056 6 6 boss buld * . 15. 600 26247 7 6 588561 1 3 at 38. wr 102998 4 44 — — — 955 _ at 38. 6d, _ 169 2 6851240 — — 131467 1014 
Genfang — [14604 Ibe. at 4d. — 1243 8 — 5 my 1288 _ 3 5 — -=.___;.. 3600s — — 1243 8 
Ground nuts (Soum Carolina) _ — — — 1 — — | — — — — — — 234 ditto, at 38. — 35 2 2 34 — — 35 2 
Grindſtones — — — 1 — | — — — 1 * — — _ _ _ 144 No. at 5s. — | [744 ** 38 | 
Hemp — — — 185 tons, 1 qr. 16» at 11. 108. 129 113 — — — | — — — — — — — — 86 cwt. 1 qr. 14 lbs, — 129 11 3 
Honey — — — ioo lbs. at 9d. — 40 10 [4410 lbs. — 165 7 6 8 at 9d. — 135 — — =_ 1986 lbs. — 74 9 61106 lbs. — 415 7 
Hides — — — 12651 No. at 78. — 927 17 | — — | — — — — — — — 10 No. — 3 10 42661 — — 931 7 
Horns — — — [62156 No. at 188. — 55 18 9 ||1600 No. — 1 8 c| — — — _ _ — — — — 63756 — — 57 7 6 
Hay — — — — — | — — — 47 tons, 12 cwt. at 21. — 95 4 — — — 5 tons, 7 ct. _ 10 14 2 tons, 19 cwt, — — 105 18 
Iron, bar — — — 2102tons, Gcwt. 3qrs. 14 lbs. atigl.] 31535 3 1 [85 tons, 5cwt. at 15l.| 1273 15 | 10 7 10 Iz tons — 45 272 tons, 19 ewt. 1 qr. 3 lbs. 4094 9 22464 I 17 lbs. — 36960 17 3 
Ditto, caſt — — — — — — . — — — 2 3 qrs- 16 lb. 2 5 — — — 2 1 | 75 10 6 2 3 2qrs. 10 lbs. — 2 13 11 
Ditto, pig — — — 45747 tons, 4 cwt. at fl. — 28736 267 tons, 10 cwt. 1337 10 — — — — — — ow 2 N 14 — 30088 10 
Ditto, wrovght Bs gal 2 4 — | id 551 3 | 2 * ed — — — 7 cwt. 1 qr. 12 lbs. at t 201. 4, I I 12 — 167 7 x 
Indigo _ — — 1584593 lbs. at 48. 6d. — 131533 8 6 | — — _ — — * 201 wo _—_ 83 lbs. | * 6 [584672 = == 131552 2 
Lamp black — — — — — | 5 —4 — * 1 — $a _ — aa 3 3 barrels, at gd — 3 383 barrels — — 14 7 
Lime, quick — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — 391 buſhels, FE 2 1 6 391 — — 479 6 8 
Leather, tanned * 9 * | Wr n —_ . _ — — | — — — — 15324 ba 8. at gd, 8 383 — [: ot bs. — — 383 2 
Barley — — — | — — 4 — — — 268 buſhels, at 28. 4d. — 32 5 4 — — — — buſhels — — 32 
Oil, whale — — Ou wan, 33 gallons, at 15]. 78031 19 3 22 tuns, 64 gallons 533 16 2174 tuns, 207 gallons — 2622 7 — — — 268 tuns, 78 4 gallons — 4024 13 9 5667 tuns, 130 4 gallons — 85012 15 9 
Ditto, linſeed — — [165 gallons, at 4s. 6d. neg „ | _ — — | — _ — — — — 7 ditto, 239 x ditto — 459 15 9 8 152 2 — 487 15 3 
Ore, copper — — 0 tons, 13 ct. at 411. — | 885 Iz: — — — — — — — — 14 — — — 40 tons, 13 cwt. — — 853 13 
r 1 2 EB Q TS 2 16 8 tons, 4 ewt. 1 qr. 16 lb 45868 tons, 8 17 
viſions, viz. Bread a our — 1202 1 at 111. — 2 1 35 tons, 2CWt. 11D, [ 18501 tons, 10 cwt, 1 qr. 203510 12 71 tons, 16 cwt. 3 qrs. 790 4 3123449 tons, 4 ct. 1 fr. 1 7941 4 145 ons, 9 cwt. 2 ans. I 8. 504 8 
| Beet and pork _ _ * * OE ? 244.5 at al. 28. 64. $19 11 3 438 J buſhels — 931 16 3] 2870 7 3 i: 14 44] 2870 7 3 and 683 barrels 60855 1 105 
Butter . We 1 | os 3 - 4 * Tg. 300 Ibs. at Sd. — 6 5 [167313 lbs. — 3485 13 9 167613 lbs. — 3491 18 
Cheeſe — e _ * * 85 | _ - — — — — id — $5997 a at * * 933 5 55997 ditto ** * 933 5 ; 
Hams _ — [57 bas, at Jl. — 171 38 bls. — | 114 — — — — — — | joins | 95 Tu mw 205 
Meal — — — * | — „ ws oh — — — — 44.30 buſhels, at 28. — 433 14430 — — 44 
Potatoes — — — — os. Ms — * Gp ron — — 42 3382 ditto, at gd, — 126 16 63382 — — 16 6 
Rum, New England — — 600 gallons, at 18. zd. — 37 10 17931 gallons — [ 495 13 9/453 10 gallons — 2831 17 6 292966 gallons — 18310 7 62 2574 gallons — 160 17 6 [349281 — — 21836 | 
Roſin — — liqs barrels, at 11. 58. — 243 1 8 — — — — — — — — — barrels _ 35 © $223 harrels — — 278 15 
Reeds — — — 42600 No. at 188. — . 3 9 | — — | 2000 reeds —_— 2 14 — — — "A — — __ [45600 — — P 9 
Rice * — 74073 barrels, at 2l. 5s. — [166661 5 || — — — 36296 & barrels — 81667 2 6 11 bls. _ 263 5 38066 z | ditto — 87674 12 6 [149453 _ = 3362 
Ditto, duty paid _ — 2 [= at 13% 3 tis e 9 — —.—3 SY * — 44— 1966 barrels, 9o06 cwt. 22 lbs. 4423 10 _ [1966 barrels, containing 9006 cwt, 22 lbs. _ F 
Rough rice — — — — — — — — 1 0 95 VA — — 8200 J buſhels, at 18. 6d, — 615 9 {$200 f buſhels — 615 9 
Sugar, loaf, American, _ — — — — =_ — 600 lbs. at 73d. — 18 15 I 500 lbs. — ö 46 17 618548 Ibs. at 7 4d. — 267 2 2 10648 — — 332 15 
Saſſafras — — — 7 ton 19 cwt. 1 qr. at 281. 2070 19 — — — 2 tons, 10 cwt. — 70 84 ditto — 1 1 — — 176 tons, 10 ct. — — 2142 
Snake root — — — obo lbs. at 2s. 6d. _ 73 10 — — — — — — — — — 30 lbs. * 2 5 141010 — — 75 15 
Silk, raw — — _ 1 Ibs. 9 oz. at I. 84 11 3 — — — — — — — — 1 — ow — — $41 lbs. 19 02. — — 541 11 3 
Soy 1 * — 1471 dozen, at 21. 145. 3 | 128 5 7 2 3 * * * r Wy © — [—  _. 10 + dozen, al. 14s, — 28 7 _ [58 dozen — — 156 12 
Soap 2 * wh 2 | 1 3 $50 lbs. at 6d. ww | 13 15 1000 lbs. — 125 85035 lbs. — 2125 17 86585 — 2164 12 6 
Sago powder — — — 134 barrels 1 Ibs. at 38. 6d. 1903 13 — — | — * Far m_ 1 — — — 846 ditto — 148 1 $4942 lbs. 34 barrels | — 2051 14 
Stones, ſawed — — — — — — — 15 — — — — 41 — | 74397 No. at 38d. — 929 19 74397 No. — 929 19 3 
Starch — — — — — 4 — 4 — — — P[accolbs. at öl. — 100 — — — Ii8359 le. — 458 19 & [22359 — — 558 19 
Shoes, American — — — — „ 2 4 — — — ww | — — — — — 3149 pairs, at 28. 6d, — 393 12 0 6 13149 pairs — — 393 12 6 
re | wry 7 WY ey | Fe | | | | | c — 
527549 8 101 164653 1 8] 4 668038 18 1 120947 6 3 (520298 8 1] 1944833 þ 


Species of Merchandize. 


| 


—— 


Onions — 
Peaſe and beans — 
Naval ſtores, viz. Pitch 


Tar, common 
Ditto, green 


Turpentine 
Maſts — 
Vards — 


Bowſprits — 


Live ſtock, viz. Cattle 


Horſes — 
Poultry 
Sheep and Fro 


Skins, viz. Deer, dreft 


Ditto, raw 
Calf — 
Seal — 


Tobacco — 
Turpentine oil — 
Tallow and lard — 
Tortoiſe ſhell — 
Turtle (from Bahama) 


Turner — 
Wax, "ol . — 


Whale fins — 
Walnut, black — 
Lumber, boards, &c. pine 


Ditto oak 
Clap boards 
Cedar boards 


Ditto, truſs 
Handſpikes 
Houſe frames 


Laths * 


Oars — 
Stayes and heading 
Shingles — 
Shook hogſheads — 
Spars — 
Ship pumps — 
Trunnells — 
Timber, pine — 
Ditto, oak — 
Ditto, maple — 
Ditto, wheel. _ 
Ditto, cedar — 
Lockftocks  — 


Furrs, value — 


Cotton 
Cocoa 


Cam wood 


Fiuſtick 
Ginger 
Ivory and teeth — 
Logwood — 
Lignumvitæ 
Maſtick (from Bahama) 
Molaſſes — 
Mah — 
Dino. | bedpoſts — 
Negroes — 
Pimento — 
Rum, Weſt-India 
Sugar, brown, foreign 
Dito, Britiſh .< 
Sarſaparilla — 
Wine of the Azores 
_ — 


Coftee — 


826 5 bard, | at 78. 
78115 ditto, at 6s. 

653 barrels 

15125 ditto, at 8s. 
2027 4 tons, No. 289 
418 tons, 20 No. at il. 
598 and No. 25 


314347 4 ths. at 28. 
485275 ditto, at 18. td. 


10700 ditto, at 5d, 


62794 ditto, at 1s. 
112971 ditto, at 28. 6d, 
68 tons, 22 feet, and 1004 ſquare feet, at 30s. 
4939506 feet, at 26s. m. 
1041337 ditto, at 21, 198. 
1500 ditto, at 2l. m. 
31176 ditto, at 3l. 


18912 No. at al. 58. 
4451 No. at t4 + d. 


420 F . at 168. 
18000 No. at 7s. 
No. 8, at 8d. 

97953 feet, at 6l. 58. 
4921020 ditto, 
18000 ditio, at 8s. 


507 No. at 4s. 


45900 No. at 15s. 
10582 tons, 2 feet, at 88. 
at 18s, 
at 18s. 
464 pairs, at 4d. 
196 tons, 5 feet, at 1l. 5s. 
21600 No. at 4d, 


ONO eee 


34725 lbs. 18. 
1000 ditto, 6d 
1 ton, 17 cwt. at 4l 10. 


135929 lbs. 28. 3d, 
49 tons, 22 


- Quantity, 


haces hogſheads, 2 4 d. and 21 d. per lb. 
11 barrels, at 2l. 108. 
800 lbs. at 5d, 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


— 
— 
— 
—— 0 
— 
— 
— 


957 tons, 11 cwt. 1 qr. 4l. 108. 
cwt. 5x; 14 lb. at 16s. 
and 2786 lbs. at 3s. 
2805 tons, 3 cwt. 2 qr. at 41. 108. 
at 41. 108. 


887 tons, 6 * and 98 58 853 ſquare feet, a 
No. 20, at 10s. 


. 2 Ibs. at 6d. 5 
2 gallons, at 28. 3 
Fake To 18 lb. 11. 88. 


0 
\ 
— 


— 


gallons, at 60l. 
cwt. 4l. 10s. 


b 


.Er 


iir 


211 


Di 


Brought forward | 527549 8 103 


1 - hk — oe 288 * TR . | . — - Fr 
SOUTHERN PARTS oF. 3 
W . RAP . : DON be + "ent NV th e — — 1 — —— — 
Value. | TE Valo. ä 5 85 Value. | Quantity, | | Value. 
8 A —_ , Nr 2 BAG HE 8 W . 8 8 A I | 
T; $ d. | fn = 4 5 . | * 2. | LIP, $3 n | 
; 104953 2 568038 18 103 120947 6 3 
— — * * b 1. J | 9258 15 — n 
1 — — od ropes, at2d: {| 116 13 4 — — 5 
nic — — — 1046 buſliels, at 4d. | 209 4 — es | 
2892 18 — — ke — — 1 — 57 barrels — 19 10 
6050 — — — — 3 82 ditto * 32 16 
— Ex — — 1 — — , — Cod — 8 ö 
| 31434 ig TP 18 10 — — — — — 2 
26285 14 7 — * —. 0 7 5 727 3 29 5 
904981 14 os 5 5 — n 9306 the 2214 87 3 9 
27 10 — — — — n — — 
16 13 4 — — — — — — 450 bs at * 9 7 6 
29 13 Ge — — — — — | — — 
| 222 OM — — * — — — — — 2 
3139 14 lbs. — 549 50529 Ib. — 2526 9 2406 + t 1s. 120 
19121 — — — — — — | — 7 
105 16 11 | — - 9 — — : _ — — Ga | 
6421 7 1 72080 feet — 94 17 546578 feet — 600 1 4800 Pee 62 8 
| 2603 256761 ditto — 641 18 24500 Ib, — 61 5 — ae * 
— — 8 = — — | — 500 feet, at 6d. 12 a 
— — — — — — — 8 No. * 71. — 56 
1 42 11 — * — 1072 NGO — 15 18 8500 di N 19 26 
| — — — a — — ® — — — | 
83 41 — — — — — — No. 48 at 4d. 18 
6 6 oſs — — — — — | 1. de 
| 5 4 — — — — — — E > 
612 4 2 — — — 5 — — oo feet — 3 26 
14763 1 2 [2828762 feet — 8486 5 8 1680404 — 5041 4 — — IPA 
T 4 — — — 32000 | 12 16 — — — 
53 8 — A 14 ditto 2 16 en eo" * 
4732 16 5 — *. 64 2 tons 25 16 — _ — 
3339 12 7 — 9 2 %% 3 feet 1 = +. 
618 4 2 — — — - — — _ Tl 
7 14 8 ||11219 pairs, 100 ſets — 193 13 — — — _ Gon 
*45 W — — — — 78 2 — 
| grabs 1 9 || - E — — 2 * 2 
3 : 
1686654 4 6 114078 13 8 590 20 6 21381 16 6 
| 3 5 * n ed , eee 
2 — 116 19184 lbs. at 479 12 — * 3 
16 6 = 3 — . 
— — — — — 17 cwt. 2 47 12 
29 6 — — 40 cwt. 20 lb. at 16s. 32 2 — — NEON 
2187 18 3 Kn 2 4 IN Er wa 
12623 5 9 — — 674 tons, 16 cwt. 1 gr.] 3036 13 — — — 
1645 19 1 — i 7 ||3 tons 89. 80 — — — 
— — — — 890 gallons — 44 10 
17646 13 187 e 10 ft. & 1 2 78 iq 3094 14 3100 feet, at 3d. 26 5 — — — 
212 14 — — Isa saa lbs. 63 1 — — 2 
4121 2 10704 gallons — 1204 4 9251 gallons, 28. * * 10 14 9 — — _ 
— — — — 2ewt. at at 35s. 093 17 54 cwt. — 94 10 
15292 3 — — — 5387 lbs. 28. 3d. 6 — — _ 
2954 12 10 |[4 tons, 165 gallons — | 279 5 — 1 tun, 210 gallons 110 
1 — — — — — — ; — — 
68860 6 9 4698 5 1 5991 17 | 2 296 12 
(1752514 11 31 118776 19 991912 3 5 | 121678 86 


- [BRITISH AND FOREIGN WEST IND1Es 


mrs 2 . * 


SS" „ 
* 1 
— - al. | 

Vale, 


2 barrels 2 
1918 buſh, 388319 ws 127600, 


| 


49337 buſhels 
822 barrels 


3173 ditto 
1507 ditto 
2 tons, No. 112 


3 184 ditto 
6692 ditto 
2615 4 dozen 
12797 No. 


3 hhds. 164162 lbs. at 2 1 d. 
rr 
5600 dito 


34420458 feet 
292710 ditto 
20000 No. 

198 No. and 100 feet 


1 No. and 500 inches 
3817899 No. 


17720 de 


74362 feet 


38928857 
2099 — 
267 No. and 600 inches 


315 tons, 10 feet. 


6 tons, 2 230 feet, 2976 poſts 


mmm mm Om mmm 


— my 
3 8 
287 4 
1 18 


9 16 
566 


3 


be 8 1110 


1830 pairs 


46884 feet 


2810 gallons 


110 cwt. 1 qr. 4 lbs. 


einn 


43 tuns, 203 gallons 


10 


13 10 


— 


4754 16 


Cuſtom Houſe, Boſton, iſt of October, 1771, 


THOMAS IRVING, 
Inſpector General of the Imports and Eragon of North America, and Regiſter of Shipping. 


. 
A 
SK 


8 
n 


48933 10 gf 


"TOTaL OF EXPORTS FROM NORTH 
| AMERICA. 


7964 barrels 
402319 bunches, 124boo Ib. 1918 buſhels 
80383 
9144 barrels 
181422 
553 bartels 


17014 


2029 J tons, 401 No. 
418 tons, 23 No. 
598 tons, 25 No, 
3184 No. 
6692 ditto 
2615 } 
12797 No, 
314532 2 
11485275 
144 No, 
24 ditto - 


41 barrels 


185143 


112971 | 

74 tons, 22 feet, and 1004 ſquare feet 
39951522 
2615308 
24.500 
31176 


70 cords 


600 feet, 198 No. 
70 No. 
No. 1, and 500 inches 


3852383 


177 ſets 


5891 No, 
163 ditto 
430 2 
35720 
8 


No. 


172815 
20546326 
897885) 


2678 


848 No. and 600 inches 
40 No. 
50200 
11011 tons, 32 feet 


3874 
686 


11683 pairs, 100 ſets 
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to 1760. 
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to 1730; | 1229075 1 24 470076 15 -10F 

from 1730 | | 

to 1740. 1342122 7 2}- fe 5 lot 
— — — — — 
from 1740 | | 

to 1750. 1220443 I 6F |. 725664 16 12 
from 1750 | 

to 1760. | 1778 0 8 824026 12 91 
from 1760 

tw 1770; 27333418 3 [1133233 6 14 
from 1970 | | 

to 1780. 1 2943955 7 1 | 1279572 6 © 
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to 1720. 700 15 64 1014 15 6 
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NuMBER XII. 


IMPORTS and EXPORTS of Exc Au, to 
and from all Parts for the laſt Twelve Years, 


_ diſtinguiſhing each Year, viz, from 7715 to 
1782 incluſive. 


— . 


| Imports from all Parts. — Exports to all Parts. 1 


— 


Tears. . 3. d . 4. d. 
1771 | 12,821,995 16 9 || 17,161,146 14 2 
77 13,298,452 2 3 || 16,159,412 14 4 
1773 | 11,406,841 3 8 || 14,763,253 2 4 
1774 | 13,275,599 9 10 || 15,916,343 13 2 
1775 | 13,548,467 10 11 || 15,202,365 13 io 
1776 | 11,696,754 14 6 || 13,729,731 7 0 
1777" | 11,841,577 13 3 || 12,653,363 7 8 
1778 | 10,293,243 17 11 || 11,551,070 2 6 
1779 | 10,660,492. 5 6 || 12,693,429 11 * 
1780 | 10,762,240 7 9 || 12,552,054 4 1 
1781 [11,918,991 9 © || 10,569,186 10 10 
1782 | 9,532,606 19 10 || 12,355,750 © I 


'Yy2 NUMBER 


NUMBER XIII. 


IMPORTS and EXPORTS of EncLaxp, to 
and from all Nox TH Awzrtca for the laſt 
Nee Years, diſtinguiſhing each * viz. 


from 1771, to 1782, incluſive. 


* 
1 - 
3 
* * 


E SARS. CREE AS MESS * 


IMPORTS. 


- EXPORTS. 


YT IS EX. 


Years. EL is 
1771 | 1,468,941 12-11 
1772 | 1,408,603 19 © 
1,480,877 2 4 
1,533,390 1 
1775 | 2,079,968 16 0 
1776 | - 255,898 410 
1777 1949539 3 10 
1778 | 196,830 17 
| 1779 180,363 12 
1.780 154,998 7 
1781 253,046 12 
1782 283,508 14 


1,063, 201 0 
1,847, 22 19 


. 4. „ | 
4,586,882 Ig 7 


32497452 15 1 


f 2,462,148 1 5 10 


3,081 380 3 
953,614 9 


WV 


1,127,185 15 
1,320,631, 6 
1,715,271 0 
1,401,708 3 

862,693 14 


NUMBER 
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NuMBER XIV. 


IMPORTS and EXPORTS of Ener Aub, to 
and from that Part of Au RICA, now the 
UNITED STATES, for the laft Nineteen Years, 
from 1764 to 1782, ens ne 
each Year. | 


U A 


* =S _— a TR —_— — ud 


IMPORTS. 


1764 | 1,110, 75 7 2,149,712 1 11 
426 1,151,701 5 1,944,118 5 6 
1766 | 1,043,960 55 31,804,335 11 5 
1767 15096, 83 13 *7 || 1,900,925 16 1 
1768 | 1,251,456 12 4 2,157,220 12 10 
1769 | 1,060,208 5 1 || 1,336,125 19 11 
i770 | 1,015,538 2 1 || 1,925,575 5 8 
1771 [ 1,339,844 7 8 || 4,202,475 © 8 
1772 1,258,517 18 7 3,012,638 2 2 
1773 | 1,368,232 4 8 || 1,979,416 17 3 
1774 | 1,373,849 4 6 || 2,590,440 11 x 
1775 1,920,922 9 4 196,164 11 3 
1776 103,786 10 6 55415 9 7 
777 12,618 9 9 575294 13 6 
1779 | 17,094 1 11 33,986 9 3 
1779 20,578 19 11 349,797 11 4 
1780 18,561 1 6 825,431 8 3 
1781 99,847 17 7 847,883 7 6 
1782 28,676 10 © 256,324 15 3 
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IMPORTS and EXPORTS, of Exer Axp, to 


NuMBER XV. 


and from the BRITIsR WEST Ix DIES, for the 
laſt Twelve Years, diſtinguiſhing each year, viz. 
from 1771 to 1782, incluſive. | 


— e 


IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 
„„ 3 
1771 J 2, 66,727 13 5 (1,121,742 3 © 
1772 | 3,152,714 12 5 1, 335,636 10 8 
1773 2, 566,456 6 4 1,227,000, 5 
1774 [3,453,510 1 T f| 1,339,304 17 6 
1775 | 3,514,228 3 10 1,607,088 4 Ix 
1776] 3,210,689 7 7 1,470, 571 12 2 
1777 | 2,055,994 9 © || 1,114,524 © o 
1778 | 2,765,346 7* 6 | 1,005,405 3 5 
1779 | 2,603,251 8 10 991,007 7 
1780 | 2,430,927 13 3 1,553,030 12 6 
19781 | 1,832,674 12 1 968,531 3 5 
1782 | 3,332,777 6 6 1,265,710 9 10 


N. B. The exports to the Daniſh Weſt-India iſland St. 
Thomas, are not placed under the head of theſe exports 
to the Weſt Indies. They increaſed from a trifle to 
| 222,632. in the year 1782, in conſequence of the Dutch 

war. The Americans were ſupplied through this iſland 


with Britiſh maufaCtures, as they formerly were through 


St. Euſtatius, and conſequently this article belongs more 
properly to the exports to North America. Previous to 


the American war we had no exports to St. Euſtatius; 


but they roſe to 118,249]. in the year 1780. 

The imports from 'Tortola into England increaſed from 
about 50,0001. to 161, 388l. on the Dutch war; and the 
exports thither increaſed in proportion, At that period 
large quantities of tobacco were imported into England 
— Scotland from thence, viz. 4,779,966 lbs. in the 


year 1782, Which is about half of the whole quantity 
ynported that year into the two kingdoms, 

e imports and exports to and from England of 
foreign Weſt-India ſettlements, while in our poſſeſſion, 
are included in theſe tables. FE at 


il 
WF 


THE Tonnage given in to the Regiſter, 
is, upon an average, about a third leſs than 


the real meaſurement, in order to evade 


duties and expences, ſuch as lights, &c. ; 


but this is much more than counterbalanced 


by the tonnage being, in many inſtances, 


repeated two or three times, or as often as 


the veſſel ſails from port in the ſame year 
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Ws 0} 5 
An 1 Aten of all Rice, Indigo, Tobacco, a and Ob- 


chineal, imported into, and exported from, Great 
Britain, for two Years, viz. from Chriſtmas, 177 
to Chriſtmas, 1773, and from Chriſtmas, 1771, to 
1782, diſtinguiſhing England from Scotland, and the 
particular Countries to which theſe Articles were 
exported, or from whence wey v were n 5 
likewiſe the reſpeCQtive- Lear. 81 
Numb. II. An Account of all Sugar, Rum, and Coffee, 
imported into, and exported from, Great Britain, fou 
two Yeats, viz. from Chriſtmas, 1772, to Chriſtmas, 
1773, and from Chriſtmas, 1781, to 178a, diſtin 
guiſhing England from Scotland, and the particular 
Countries to which theſe Articles were exported, or 
from whence they were imported ; ee the r- 
. ſpective Tear. 2 „ 13,5 
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Numb. III. Totals of an Account of Rice, 


Cochineal, Tobacco, Sugar, Molaſſes, and Rum, im- 
ported to, and exported from, that Part of Great 
Britain called England, for ten Years, ending at 
„Chriſtwas laſt, viz. from Chriſtmas, 1772, to Chriſt- 
mas, 1782, diſtinguiſhing each Year, the ſeveral 
Quantities and Species; and alſo diſtinguiſhing each 
Year, and how much from the Port of London 
ſeparately, and how much from the Out-ports, un- 
der one general Head, the ſeveral pies and 


Species. 


Numb. IV. An Account of the Goods and Produce 

imported from the South of Europe, from Africa, 
and the Weſt Indies, into the ſeveral Provinces in 
North America, the Iſlands of Newfoundland, Ba- 
hama, and Bermuda, between the gth Day of Ja- 


1770, und the Sen of January, 1771. 


Numb. V. An 8 of the Quantity, with an Eſti- 
mate of che Value at the Ports of Exportation, of all 
- the Goods and Produce exported from the ſeveral 
Provinces of North America, the Iſlands of New- 
« Foundland, Bahama, and Bermuda, between the 5th 
Day of January, 177, and the Sth Day of January, 


99 
| Nun: VI. Continuation of Numb, v. 


| Ruch. vn. An nee a 45 Number of Veſlels, 

„with their Tonnage, which have entered Inwards, 
and cleared Outwards, in the ſeveral Provinces in 

North America, and the Iſlands thereunto belong- 
ing, between the 5th of January, 1779, and the = ; 


4 


2 AA. 1771. : 


— —— WI i Ne. 0: = io I ant. 


CONTENTS 


Numb. VIII. A Computation of the French Fiſhery; 
as it was managed before the War m 17. 7 


Numb. IX. The Imports and Exports of e 
to and from all Parts, from 1700 to 1780. Page 1 


Imports and Exports of England from and to 


Ireland, from 1700 to 1790 4 
Ditto, Guernſey, Jerſey, and Alderney — 3 
Ditto, Flanders — 5 
Ditto, Ruſſia — — 7 
Ditto, Denmark and Norway k 9 
Ditto, Greenland — — 10 
Dino, Eaſt Country or Bakic — — ' 
Ditto, France — — 132 
Ditto, Portugal and Madeia— — 14 
Ditto, Italy and Venice — cc 
Ditto, Straits — — — 16 
Ditto, Turkey — — — 17 
Ditto, Africa — ÿ — 18 
Ditto, Eaſt Indies — — 109 
Ditto, Weſt Indies — — 20 
Ditto, Bermuda — n 
Ditto, Spaniſk Weſt Indies — — 22 


Ditto, All North Americas —  — — 23 1 
Ditto, American Stats — 24 11 


Numb. X. An Account of the Value of all Goods, 1 
Wares, and Merchandize, exported from, and im- 
ported into, that Part of Great Britain called Eng- 


„ 


— 
- 

— . 22 
* 3 — - 


land, from Chriſtmas, 1780, to Chriſtmas, 1782, 
diſtinguiſhing each Year and Place, i 


2 2 2 | 4 Numb. 
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CONTENTS, 


Numb. XI. An Account of the Value of all Goods; 
Wares, and Merchandize, exported from, and im- 
ported into, Scotland, from Chriſtmas, 1780, to 
_ Chriſtmas, 1782, diſtinguiſhing cach Year and 


Place. 
, 


Numb. XII. 8 and Ween of England to and 
from all Parts, for the laſt Twelve Years, diſtinguiſhs 
ing each Cie from 777 to Ur nN . 


Numb. XIII. The kan and Regions of England 
to and from all North America, for the laſt Twelve 


| Years, diſtinguiſhing — _ viz. _ 1771 to 
* EET 


Numb. XIV. 8 and Exports of England to and 
from that Part of America, now the United States, for 


Nineteen Tears, diſtinguiſhing each Tear, viz. from 
2 1 N 12 mT OY 


Numb. xv. The 1 50 To Exports of England to 
and from the Britiſh Weſt Indies, for Twelve Yeats, 


1 each T9 VIZ. from 1 * to 1 
3 


Numb. XVI. Imports and Exports of England from 25d | 
to Portugal, for Thirteen Years, viz. from 1470 to 


1782, both incluſive, diſtinguiſhing each Tear. 
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Arcbangel, turpentine produced from trees growing is 


Articlꝭ the ſecond of the treaty of commerce between 


Se, ſalted, no 2 6. ——— we 


A. 


Arzics be n of e e and rohaceo : 

might be encouraged there, 314 

African trade declared againſt by the 1 Cons 

greſs, 154—Number of ſlaves annually imported into 
North America, 155 — Do. into the Britiſh” Weſt 
Indies, 1 56— The diſcontinuance of the flave trade 
much to be wiſhed, from motives of, humanity, , 156 

- — England procures flaves one fixth cheaper than 
France, 195 - 

Alegany mountains, very conſiderable ſettlements alrea- 
dy made on the weſt ſide of them, 238 | 


- the neighbourhood of, 86 
Armed neutrality hurtful to the acne maritime powers, „ 
252 | 


France and the United States of America, 223 - | 
B. / | Ly 
Balance, or exceſs of exports to, and of imports _— 
the American States, during a certain period, 233 
Barbary States OY to * maritime power, 


aa 
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but Connecticut, 139 State of this article 2 
9 7 


1NDEL 


as he Iriſh, 142 — Thom of the — exported 


to the Weſt Indies, NN. ee en 12 


Ireland, 225 


' Bermuda: ſhould be fortified, and have = , reſpeAiable | 


garriſon, 255 
Bermudians, their veſſels 8 —— 


ing trade, 183 
Bill, as firſt brought in, for the providonal eſtabliſhment 


and regulation of trade and intercourſe between the 
objects of Great Britain and thoſe of 8 ä 
States of North America, 333 5 
| Birmingham and Sheffield manufactures. e 
Bifeuir and flour, average of the quantity imported into 
the Weſt Indies, 296—The Weft Indies fupplied with 
ET OP anna pn offs 
and the introduction. 
Baard of Trade, the obolithing of, without ſubWituting 
ſomething like it, a reflection on the nation, 26r 
| Baoki, a conviderable article of exportation m America, 
35 — Printing and paper at Philadelphia bad, 36 
 Brondies, the conſumption of, nat great in the Ameri. 
can States, 56 —Compariſon between thoſe of France 
und Spain, 5) — Made in America from peaches, ap- 
ples, &c. 58 — Large quantities of it exported from 
France to America juſt before and nee the peace, 204. 


Butter, American, very little of it feat to the Weſt n- 
dies, 142— The principal . from Ireland into 


Portugal, 290 
Rant t. atctes of Americas ee frees 
| en cf, | | . AS k: 1 


. bs e e 


Callices, * and other ZN 3 of great com=. 
ſequence: in the exports to Ameriey g — Comp 


m. i 
Camblets 
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290 
Crinbrics imported into Amegis eee 89 
Canada will be capable of amply ſupplying our iſlands with 


wheat, 172—Should be put on the beſt footing poſſi - 
- ble, and the government altered, 213 The writ of 


Habeas Corpus ſhould be ſecured to the Canadians by 


i law, 214 — A military police DT dont 925 go · 
verument of that country, 2198 


Candles and ſoap, great quantities of them FER ſent 


to America, 143 A of the OY I + 


to the Weſt Indies, . 822 


Carrying trade, regulations that ought, to be: ek 


improve it, 1 70 The conſequences of relaxing in our 
attention to it, 338 — Farther hints for the improve- 


ment of it, 195. Muſt be. retained wherever ve poſe 


fibly can, 235—The neceſſity of embraciug every poſ- 
ble means of improving it, 308, and induction. 


42 wy quantity of, exported to the Weſt e 


q 1, i Es. lu Hu an he igation aft, 
264 


| Cloths, . 5 


and France, 7 a anner 
Grach-makers and nden, — com bl ay 
from Britain, 344 . 5 be 5 ath 
| Ger impared b the Americans, TY ent ee 
Coffee, the quantity of, annually imported ney * 
9133 | 
| Congreſs, Americis, their relalzes of ts conſequence 
to England, 246 
* Copper in ſheets, and wrought into kitchen and ohen 
. utenGils, . articles of conſequence. in the Ave 
imports from Evrope, © 1 
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of, in America and Europe, 33 


| Corn trades; — at preſent; have feld 


" therein, 76, 99 ? e thay ae 
Carton, (See ModchitebmannufsRuree) the quantity of, 


! annually imported into America, bee ang Brie 
\ /tain-prohibited in Portugal, 290 > © hz FE 


_ Credie given by the Engliſh apts (6 che. Amaotes 
too extenſive, 227 — Stretched beyond all proper 


* :bounds at a certain mms Serie far it mew 
L to be extended, 319 


0 r 93 e e 
D. br 4 A * ö 
0 of 15 en und a en ine» | 


on, an eſtimate of, 268—Thoſe incurred by ae; 
in the'eoutſe-of three wars; or 
De Wit, "his enim of the value of the — \ 
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| Diſlilleries of New England, formerly one of the princi- 


pal ſupports of their commerce, 212—Whether there, 

or in the foreign iſlands, the competition will be the 
- Arie with the Britiſh Weſt Indies, 202" + 
Dundonald, Earl of, his method of leg tar and 


rern front coal, of benefit to England, 87 
Dutch, the, have not truſted the Americans to any con- 
fiderable amount; 249 England more indebted to 


chat ſtate for een to America, 
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Duties, the lowering of, the beſt method to Frags the | 


N 


grown evil of _— % Freak. © rat94 


fins, 276 K 8 — 
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a ward en | 3 
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2 Pmigrations from New England to the interior part oc 


the continent, as frequent as thoſe from Europe to 
America, 239 — Miſerable and diſappointed ſtate of. 


the European emigrants in America, 240—A ering 
| inſtance of their wretehed condition, 243 


5 E ſlime of the inhabitants of the United States of 2 Ä 


rica to be made the bays s of an aſſeſſment, * 
number has been over-rated, ibid. 
Ene of our former eſtabliſhments i in n America, 245 


F. "4 


N 5h, dried and pickled, eſtimate of the ey of, 


exported from America, 65 — Salted fiſh may be had 


in the Weſt Indies from Newfoundland, &c. cheaper | 


than from the American States, 144 
Fiſhery of Newfoundland, its advantages to Great Bri- 
tainz 68 — That of the New-England States one of 
the principal ſupports of their commerce, 212 
Flanders, our trade thither very re, aud our exports 
much increaſed, 280 


Flag ſeed, that of America compared with the Lors 


'116—Average of the annual import of flax1 into o Great 
Britain and Ireland, 117 


Vour. See Wheat; ſee alſo Biſcuit. 
France no great gainer by American independence, 5— 


Has offended the Americans by the reſtraints they 
find at the, French Weſt-India ports, 167 — Depends 
on her Welt Indies for- the ſupport of her marine, 

| " 171—Her merchants cannat afford to give much cre- 


dit, 249—Her trade with America nod nearly, if 


not quite, at an end, 320 


Freigbiage, the advantage bf, 170— Britiſh dripping Tn 


be ſufficient, 178 — The value of, in the trade for- 
'merly carried on between America aud our iſlands, 
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Fungs, the property of foreigners therein not prejudicisl 
to the nation, 275 
Furs and peltry, the exportation of them from America 
formerly very conſiderable, 1 12— Methods by which 
this trade might be improved, 113 — Value of the 
furs annually brought to Great Britain from Ame+ 
| 555 114 —Amount of the Canada ſales, 118 


Go 
| Geneva, will ſoon be made in Abende, at preſent i im- 
ported from Holland, 58 


f Genevans, the liberality and good policy of irland in 


their treatment of them, 255 


Glaſs, 1 imported by the Americans from Europe, 24 5 


Ameriga in want of materials to make it, ibid 

Government of the remaining Colonicg, the preſent op- 
- portunity of ſettling them ought to be embrac- 
ed, 221. \ 

| Great Britain, its internal trade much greater than ity 
external commerce, 300 — Notwithſtanding her miſ- 
fortunes, is ſtill the firſt commercial maritime power, 
P | 

| Gunpowder, Sec e | 

H. 


Habeas Caps, the writ t of, thoyld | be ſecured to the Ca- 
_ nadians by law, 21242 
Haberagſbery, and millenary, valuable. anicles in the 
American imports from Europe, 238 — Engliſh. rib⸗ 
bands preferable to aud en, 29 — Britiſh gauzes 
 Khebeft, 38 
Narbours, 2 few good ones, for large ſhips, in the 
American States, 233 
Hatt. the difference between thoſe made i in Eagland and 
| "thoſe made in Angie, * 1 


* He * 
- " 
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in America, 33 
Herrings, different quality a thoſe of Amerits wal 


Europe, 145 


|" hindi dds why the culture of u en nde 


Hogs, may be bred to advantage in the back fenlements 


Carolina and Georgia, 141 


' Holland, our exports to, have exceeded thoſe to bag 


American States, 279 


Honduras, exports from the_bay of, adrantagevus to 


_ Great Britain, 229 


a for the ſaddle and Wetene werage of che mo 


ber imported into the rr Indies, 135 
dy 1. | . " 


| Jamal, that iſland now plentifully ropplied with lum- | 


ber of all kinds from America, 201 — Can raiſe. In- 


dian corn, live ſtock, &c. cler for her owt, 


-uſe, 256 
Jeiullery, plate, Sheffield and Birmingham manufaQures, 
valuable articles in the trade to America, 34 


of four years, 226 


Imports from the Colonies, value of, pee a baue | 


Independence; FW the conſequences of it, 2. 
France no great gainer by it, 5, — Has introduced 
more heavy taxes than | are known in any other | 


Country, 243 SLE 
Indian trade, the articles for that purpoſe to be had 
_cheapeſt in Baitain,' 35 
Indian corn, came chiefly from Virginia and North 02 
rolina, 152 - May be raifed in Nova Scotia and Ca- 
nada; though not ſo advantageouſly 48 wheat, 153 
| Tndigo, produced chiefly in Carolina and Georgia, 108 
+— Great quantities raiſed by the Spaniards, 109 
- Quantity imported into and exported from Eng- 


land, 110 — That of the iſlands and in South Ame 


view better than that of North America, 226 


* 


Aaaz Treland, 


- 


| gone the price of wines Ba] 100 = 
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to America, 225 — Exports to, have always exceeded 
; thoſe to the American States, 279 Peculiarly” fie” 
tuated for trade and fiſheries, 330 
Tron, and Steel manufactures of every kind, an article 
of American imports, 14 — The ſythes and axly of 
America preferred to thoſe of England, ibid Com- 
- pariſon between the iron of England and that of other 


Countries, 16 — The bad policy of loading it with too 


. heavy a duty, iid — Profits ariſing from theſe manu- 
faQures, 20 — Steel in bars made in the American 

States, 21 — America fruitful in iron mines, 117 
Average of the quantity of iron imported from 


. for three E 118 . 


K. 


liefs in W veſſels fitting out there for the ele- 
bliſhment of a trade between that place and Philadel., | 
phia, 207 | 


L ol 4 „ * * 
Lawns, an article of American imports from derte: 52 
in pigs and in ſheets, to be bad to dredge ity 
from Great Britain, 32 
Linens, an article of much a oke to Britain and 
Ireland, 36— What kinds are imported into America, 
37 — Difference between thoſe of England and thoſe. 
of Germany, 38 — Means by which our a oft 
"Ynens might be increaſed, 9 


Toa, in Nova Scotia and Canada, will ſoon be able 


to furniſh lurnber for the Brigh Weſt Indies, 192— 


II ntl in eee eee 
che beſt manner we can, 255 . 


Lunber. See Pipe ſtaves. | 1 
i. 2 - | * 
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Lumber, articles of, exported from North America to tht * 
Britiſh and foreign Weſt Indies for one year, 150. 
Quantity imported from North America into, and ac- 
tually uſed in the Britiſh Weſt Indies, 151 — Brought 
from Montreal to the river Thames, as and Our thence | 
ſent to the Weſt _— 7 be ' 
Mackerel, ſtate of that fiſhery e on the coalt of Nor 8 
Scotia, 145 
Mabogauy, the ejwana for, much increaſe] in ny, 
229 | 
Mancheſter due A valuable article in the im- 
ports of America from Europe, 28 — Their thriving 
\ Rate during the late war with America, ibid. 
Manufafturei of Great Britain are, and vill be preferred | 
by the Americans to all others, 234 
Maſs and ſpars for the navy, &c. plentiful 11 Nora 
Scotia and Canada, 88 — The beſt imported by Bri- 
tain from the Baltic, 92—The white and yellow pines 
. Tuperior to the other yo Arne of, in 19 7 5 
England, 94 "vt 
Madicines and drugs, Englich, preferred by the Ameri 
cans to thoſe of any other country, 34 us 
Mediterrauean, the ee of 2 77 ueceedi ing 
in that trade, 22 
| Merchants, 80 many of them a2 N * the Ame 
ricans, 39 . 
AMillinery. See Haberdaſhery. Nane 
Molaſſes of great importance to hs ater Br, 
122 Price per gallon at St, Kitt's on exportation, 
| 124 — The revenue that aroſe from it, 126 — Any | 
» quantity of, makes an equal quantity of rum, 127 
Aung, very little of it ſent officially to America after 
the firſt year or two of the war, 209 — Much of it 
p boarded 11 in America by the Dutch and Germans, 
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| '$10—Engliſh money in America ſent to St. Zuſtatius 
to purchaſe Engliſh manufactures, 211 — The cauſes 
of the preſent temporary ſcarcity of it, 343» The 
— High intereſt of, deſtructive to manufactures and 
| Mm _ | 


13 


3 ceaſons why i it never i | 


conſiderable, 254 | 
Naval flores ſhould not be clogged with a duty, 21— 
Average of the pitch, tar, and turpentine exported 
from America in three years, 58 — Prices of Ameri- 
can and Ruſſian tar, $0—Regulations neceſſary to be 


made i in the commerce of theſe articles, - Whe- 


| ther the Baltic or American tar be the beſt, not fully | 


decided, $3 = Ruſſia taught the art of drawing tar - 

pentine from the pine tree, 84 uality of the Arch 
angel turpentine, 85 — Earl of Dundonald's diſcovery 
of extracting tar and varniſh from coal, of great bene - 
fit to Britain, 87—To continue the bounties on, from 
a Nova Scotia, St. John's, and Canaday will be proper 
policy, 303 


Navigation af, the guardian of the proſperity of Briiainy 
1—Probable conſequences of any infringement of it, 


3 Prevented the Dutch from being the carriers of 


our trade, 158 — When firſt enacted, ibid Aviola- 


tion of, injurious to the Ttiſh, 167 — The neceſſity ot 


preſerving the navigation laws entire, 4213 The 


wiſeſt of all the commercial regulations in England, 
266 The foundation of it laid by Cromwell, 286 
The facrifice of, would be uo advimtaye tb France, 
| \296=Six J. Chile's opinion of ths d, 264 Ditto 

Adam Smith, A 
Nova Scotia, the navigation from, to out iſlands, ſhorter - 
* * than from the American States, 173 
Better 
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. Botter ſituated for the filters than ny other coun» 
een, 212 


"of 


Oat of Canada heavier and more - laſting than that of 
New England; 172 
Objefions made to the Navigation act, 29 3 | 
OH, raiſins, figs, olives, and other mo paces 11 
America from Spain and Portugal, 38 
Qnions, large quantities of them 3 by th er 
mucdians into the Weſt Indies, 152 
Oxen and ſheep, à great number of, ſent from New Eng: 
land to the Windward Iſlands, 1 {Fr - | 


p. | 
N 1 an article * . imports from 
Furope, 32 — Whiting and white lead 1 by had : 
cheapeſt from England, ibia 
| Poper and ſtationary, cheaper in France and Flanders 
than in England or Holland, YON —_ by the 
Americans, 43- 
Paſſamagquaddy, its natural I for commerce, 
Peltry. See Furs. 
Penobſcot, the giving * that territory highly cenſurys 
ble, 
| Ft. and lamber | in general, an article of ck 
can exports, 77 — Thoſe articles farther conſidered, 
147 
| Pitch. See Naval ſtores, 7 | 
Population of America, not | hey heath 
done, 254 | 
| Pork of America, its qualities conſidered, 100 L 
rage of pork exported to the Weſt Indies, 144 
BY and pearl aſh, the quantity exported to Great Brl- 
_ tain on an average of three nean, non leis die 
Fore] relative to pot aſh, 120 | 
beim 
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Feier, 2s cheap in Canada as in he Americus State 


s -352 
1 Nuriclam and earthen ware, articles of A 8 
8 23 ◻AXneffectual attempts to manufacture them in 
+ Ameriea, ibid 

Peingal, our exports to, leſs by one half than . 

they were formerly, 288 — Has given the advantage 
to the linens of France, 290 — State of the trade be- 

. tween that country and Scotland, ibid — Can no 
_ - where get their proviſion 2 aan oo from Ireland, 

1 

1 te quantity exponcd from Iceland to Ame- 
Fica, 225+ Is 


1 : bs Q. : i 2 ; 
Aut Medicines, the fale of them conſiderable in Ame- 
tte before the late war, 35 


Luebec, the only channel, through which the lumber of 
" Vermont can paſs, 148 6 


R. 


Raicigh, Sir Walter, his 8 of the valwe of the | 
3 Dutch fiſhery, 30 . 
22 of the Aſſembly of New York, in direct - 8 

bs poſition to the Definitive Treaty, 318 | 
8 Rice, produced in Carolina and Georgia only, 110. 
' "Reaſons why Britain muſt be the beſt market for it, 
* did — Average of the quantity imported into Eng- 
| 2 in three years, 111 — Prohibited in Tora 
Num great quantities of it conſumed in the American. 
States, 'r27 The Weſt-India rum in a ſtate of i im- | 


4 | entity annually exported from North America, 130 
A | Agent deal conſumed in our fiſheries aud remain- 
: * E 4 g . WA > Anois * 7 . ing 
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_ provemient, 128 — Prices of in different parts, ibid i 
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England for ten years, 192 == Conſiderations, on the 


high price of, 196—Rum diſtilleries, 10 -A much a 
neceſſary of life in America as malt liquors are in Bris 
tuin, 203——Quantity imported into all North Americs : 


from the Britiſh Weſt Indies, 205 


Kuta, will not fucceed in her efforts as a W 


power, 22 — Turpentirie now made there from trees 


growing in the neighbourhood: of Archangel, 86 - — 


Our trade to, very eſſential to us, 280 
* 


Siedeb of every kind imported by the Americans 


40 — Number of pieces exported from Peterſburgh, 
41 

Saibys, the numbers of; \n Holland, and in the middle 
and ſouthern States of America, 165 — Americari 


born, none of them in the Engliſh navy, 244—Atde= 
rica has not many, 253, — Thoſe of Britain ſhould _ 
de encouraged in preference to thoſe of Americty, 


397 


12 taken by the Americans as ballaſt, 48 — Avctage 


of the quantity imported by America, 134 
Saltpetre and gunpowder, imported cheaper by the Ames 
bens than they can make it, 51 * qualities of 


American faltpetre, 52 


. Scotch, the, ſtrangely, negle the advantages to be 45 


rived from their fiſheries, 329 


Ship-builders of England have many 1 orer 
thoſe of the Dutch, 296 — In a better ſtate at the - 


- concluſion of the late than any former wars, 307 


Ship-building, formerly one of the principal ſupports of 
the commerce of the New-England States, 2142 


Ships built for ſale, a a profitable branch of trade in Eng- 
ub 94— The wy of thoſe bal in the ſouthern 
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provinces of Ametica, 95 = Abeotkt ef the whe | 

and tonnage of veſſels bailt in America duting three 

years, 96 — - American fhip-bftaing mould Hot Beth- 

cCouraged, 97 = By what means it may be kept in 

England, gy — Lift of, that paſſed che Bound," "to 
and from the Baltic, for three Fears, 223 e ne- 

 ceffity \ of dicdtaging our ThipVollding and 8 
ing our carrying-tralle, 174, 36 


Hoe, one of the articles of American (db Mons 


Europe, 25 — Rexfbns why the Americans do Hot 


ſucceed in that manufacture, 26 


| Silks what, kinds of them are preferred in America, 45 


| e between thoſe of England 3 and thofe 
© of France, 46 — Annual average of fits itaported* and 
1. for five years, 4 P 
Smith, Mr. Adam, his reales e mais 
gation at, 2&5 5 Gt 
. See Candles. | np 
pars. See Maſts. 
er maceri candles, a confderable bolt Frot the Mbr- 
thern colonies of America, 71 — Eſtimate of Caries 


Nerported dn an average of tree (Ears, 72 8 
Stationary. Sce 8 3 Fe Kos odio 
Sren!. iron. Aan UBT v'$:! 
Stockengs, imported mo. _—_ 2 Europe, 2 

Thoſe of the Engliſh manufactory preferred in me- 


rica, ibid 
Fugar Plantatidtis, che wilſebteſs' that be wrifen 


from the prodigious Tarts ſpent on thenk — 
TFabfects, 37g g 
Jap ars, ro £2 wege chofd uf Frille Denmark. 5 
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Texts infinitely more beavy in Aer than in bar 


land, 241 


. and Eaſt- India goods, greas, e formerly 


ſmugaled into America, 49 — England may under- 
ſel all other countries in theſe articles, 51—Quantity 
exported from England to America; ibid. | 


Thread, great quantities of, exported from * to 


America, 52 


Din in plates, à valuable article among FP Americas 


imports from Europe, 31 


W 
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 Tabgces, the principal article of American commerce, 
100 — The means of making that trade adrantageous 


to Britain, 101 — Little encauragement given to the 


Americans to carry this article to France, 1039—The 


quantities conſumed in Great Britain, 104 — Ditto 


in France, 105 — Compariſon between American and 
European tobacco, 106 — Might be cultivated to ad- 
vantage in Africa, 107 — Where it firſt grew, and 


at what time firſt ſold in England, 154 Rid in 


St. Vineent's with very little labour, 193 — The 
fineſt grows in the iſlands and in South America, 


2 — Quantity and value of, rene . Scot- 


land, 262 
e to America, nat to be Adly 8 in \ England, 


e—Articles in which there will he ſcarcely any com- 
petition, 5 — Articles in which. there may. be com- 
titors, 36 — Articles which cannot he exported by 
Britain to advantage, 34. Articles expotted to 


the Weſt Indies from North Americe, 231 Ame- 
nean trade, reaſons why it is not to be courted, 
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| 429 The deen jad moſt Abena Acht in 

; which American trade can be viewed, 226. To Turky 
and the Straits, the ſtate of, 282 — In what manner, 
aalen, 
rica, ax. 

Freaſury, Board of, of bee conſequence in compariſon $7 
of that of trade, now aboliſhed, 262 8 

Treties with the American States, of what kind they 

muſt be, 247—Should not be attempted ange | 
of their unſettled ſtate, 317. | | 
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Ne Bits of — immenſe eee 
- dJumber, 143. | 

Paſſes in the New-England States, at what price bull 
and equipped, 162 — At what price built and equip» 
2 in other parts of America and n . 


W. 
" he India iflands, if declared independent, r not 
rotect themſelves, 188 — Cuſtom-houſe fees there, 
ſcandalouſfly oppreſſive, 193 The cultivation of them 
might be carried much farther than it is, 194 — The 
balance of trade to thoſe iflands in our disfavour, 281 
— The evil conſequences of OY them a free 
trade, 315 | iy 
Me nadie planters, their int inimical to their fu 
ture intereſt, 164 — Repreſentation of their Com- 
. mittee to the King's Miniſters, 169 — Have ſettled 
and extended their plantations on the credit given by 
our merchants, 174 
Whale and cod fiſheries, produce. whale oil, bone, fins, 
Ind hed gos, he 0h aan to 
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/ Great Britain within three years, 61 — Ihe ce 
- fiſhery an object of great importance to England, 
62 — An excellent nurſery for ſeamen, 63 — Num- 
ber of perſons employed in the e fiſhe= 
ries, 64 % 
Wheat and flour, a very capital article among the Ame- - 
| rican exports, 73—Average of the quantities export- 
ed, 74 —» Not a good ſtaple for America, 75 — The 
average crop of wheat in America per acre, 96 
Wines, what kinds of, are conſumed in America, 54 
Vnſucceſsfy] attempts of the Americans to make wine, 
5 Compariſon between the wines of Portugal and 
thoſe of France, 288 — Quantity of Portugal wine 
imported into England, ibid. — Quantity of - thoſe of 
France and Portugal imported into Ireland, 291 — 
"Thoſe of France ſhould be put on the ſame footing 
by us as thoſe of Portugal, Sa aa ac view of 
the importations of, 293 - 
Moo, French, American, the value * quality of, to 
Moollens of Great Britain, a great and capital article in 
the trade to America, 5 — Return of the quantities 
made in Yorkſhire during certain years, 12— Their 
conſumption in Ruſha injured by abuſes here, 21 — 
Exportation of, to Portugal much ee * 
| — See Stockings. 0 
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Page| 19, Hino 50, Fir in the iron trade, ad of iron, 


16, for 118. read 108. 


44, dele or foreign. 


19, inſert after, the word anti; for the latter 
kingdom, 


3, From the bottom, inſert after the word Ireland, | 


18, dele.(;) after Indies, and inſert (. 


8, from the bottom, dele which. 


14, for ſmuggling, read ſmuggled. 


20, for bills of, read bills in: 

3» for Mlands, read dominions. 

5, 44. 0) after eaſe, nd inert (h after defrit, 
4 inſert per ton after 41. 8 88 

eee eee PI 

2, for practiſed, read preciſely. 

13, for has, read have, 

4, for needleſsly, read Walen, | 
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HE | PARLIAMENTARY. REGISTER- of the loft Sehen, n 


Containing, beſides an accurate and full Account of all the Deans _ 
of which were upon the moſt intereſting Subjects, diſcuſſing the Rights of t 


Commons, and the Prerogatives of the Crown: Alſo the Debatts upoh the Eaſt- | 


India C y's Affairs, many of which were long, arduous, aud involved 
Queſtions of the higheſt Importance: The ſeveril Statements of the Company's 
Affairs: Mr. Fox's and Mr. Pitt's Bills. The. Reports of the Committee ap- 
pointed to enquire into the illicit Practices uſed in dafrauding the Revenue; ta- 


gether with the Appendixes, containing authentio Tables of ſeveral Branches 6 


5 Revenue, which are no where elſe-to be met with. In three Volumes otave, 
* One Guinea half bound and let tere... 

Numbers XVI. XCVII. and XxCVIII. being XVI. XVII: and: XVIII. of 
the laſt Seſſion, were publiſhed this Day, (Price 18. each) and complete the laſt 


Parliament. Gentlemen who want any Numbers er 4 Sers, pu" deſired 


to order them as ſoon as poſſible. 
And Number XCIX. being the Firſt ae of the preſent Perlite will 
be publiſhed on the 19th of Auguſt, Price. 48. and will contain an accurate, full, 


and impartial Account of all the Debates of che preſent Seſſion, collated with tlie 


Notes and Papers of ſeveral Gentlemen, who have already very obliginigly com- 
municated the ſame; and the Editors beg Leave to renew their Solicitations to all 
their former Friends, aſſuring; them that the ſame Aﬀiquiry: will PEI n, 
And the ſame impartial Ae ſhewn to all their Favours. ; 
The Fir, Second, and Third Seffions ob. the lan Parliament, in deres v 
lumes, Price 4l. 78. half bound and lettered. 


The PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER. of he Gra: Pala 


13 1774 to 1780, in ſeventeen Volumes, Price 61. 6s, half bound and lettered. 

The REMEMBRANCER; or, IMPARTIAL 'REPOSITORY: of PuB- 
LI EVENTS. - The AMERrIican. War gave riſe to this Work in 177%. 
Every authentic Paper relative to that War, as alſo with France and Spain, 


whether publiſhed in ENGLAND or AMERICA, by the BriTish MinisTzyY, 


or the AMERICAN CONGRESS, are all carefully inſerted in this Work. The 
Letters of the ſeveral Commanding. Officers, Addreſſes, Reſolutions of the 
' various. Committees, Conventions, c. To theſe have been prefixed, at the 
Deſire of many Perſons, à Collection of authentic Papers reſpecting the Dif- 
pute with America before the Commencement of Hoſtilities. As the Remem- 
* brancer gave the beſt and only Accounts of the Tranſactions of the War, the 
principal Encouragers of the Work wiſhed to ſee preſerved and printed, in rhe 


ſame Size, all thoſe authentic Papers on the various Subject of Diſpute, from 3 


the Reſolutions which gave riſe to the Stamp Act in 1764, to the Battle of Le- 


ington in 17756. This Volume accompanies the Remembranter, and is call! 


Prior Documents, or a Collection of intereſting,” authentic Papers, relative to 
the Diſpute between Great Britain and America; ſhewing the Cauſes and re- 
greſs of that Miſunderſtanding, from 1764 to 27758 Complete Sets: of . 
valuable and intereſting Work may be had of the Publiſher in e Vo- 
lumes. Price Six Guineas, half bound and lettered. err 


Thot [Gentlemen who are iu want of any particular Numbers "hs | 


plete their $ers, are carnelily imceared 1 to order thera as W a. 
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BOOKS PRINTED FOR JF DEBRETT, / 


The- NEW FOUNDLING HOSPITAL FOR WIT : Being n Collection 
of fugitive Pieces in Proſe and Verſe, not in any other Colleftion. A new 
Edition, confiderably improved and enlarged ; in which are inſerted ſeveral cu» 
-rious Pieces, by Lady Craven, the Marquis of Carmarthen, the Earls of Car- 
Ulle, Buchan, Nugent; the Lords Palmerſton, Mulgrave, Holland; Sir J. 
Moore, Right Hon. C. J. Fox, Right Hon. R. Fitzpatrick, Sir W. Jones, Dr. 
B. Franklin, J. Wilkes, D. Garrick, R. B. Sheridan, Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams, Mr. Gray, Mr. Maſon, 8. Ellis, R. Cumberland, B. Edwards, 
Capt. E. Thompſon, &c. &c. which were not in the former Edition ; together 


with ſeveral Pieces, now firſt printed from the Authors“ Manuferipts, The 


ole carefully reviſed, arranged, and corrected, in fix Volumes, Price r8s. 
wed. - 
The NEW PEER AGE; or, the Ancient and Preſent State of the. Nobility of 
"ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND; containing a genealogical Account 
of the Peers, whether by Summons or Creation; their Deſcents and collateral 


Branches; their Births, Marriages, and Iffue: together with their paternal 


Coats of Arms, Creſts, Supporters, and Mottoes, engraved. To which is 
added, The ExtinQ Peerage, comprehending an authentic Account of the Peers 
who have ever exiſted from the earlieſt Times. A new Edition. In three 
Volumes Octavo. Price 2 58. in Boards. 

„The Editors profeſs to have given in theſe Volumes the cleareſt, moſt 
Ansa, and the beſt digeſted Account of the noble Families of ENGLAND, 
$COTLAND, and IRELAND, hitherto publiſhed ; and, by omining unneceſſary 
Digreſſions, and oſtentatious Quotations from Hiſtories and biographical Me- 
moirs, which only ferve to jncreafe the Price, have exhibited their Geneglogies 
-clear and explicit, fo that. every collatera} Branch is ſeen with great Facility 


and Exactneſs, and few even of the Gentry of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 


. who have intermarried with the Nobility of thoſe Kingdoms, n may here 
diſcover by what Degree of Confanguinity they are allied. 

A New Edition of COLLINS's PEERAGBE of ENGLAND. 'In eight 
| Volumes. | Enriched with many valuable Additions, and continued to the pro- 
ſent Time ; with all the Arms finely engraved. Price 2}. 128. 6d. 

OBSERVATIONS on the COMMERCE of the AMERICAN STATES, 

by JOHN LORD SHEFFIELD. A new Edition, being the Sixth, much 
-eolarged ; with an Appendix, containing Tables of the Imports and Exports 
of Great Britain to and from all Parts; alſo the Exports of America, &c. 


wih Remarks on thofe Tables, and on the late n &c- With a 


copious Index. Price Six Shillings i in Boards. 
BIOGRAPHIA BRITANNICA ; or, the Lives of the moſt eminent Per- 


ons who heve flouriſhed in Great Britain and Ireland, from the earlieſt Ages 


to the preſent Tunes, Collected from the beſt Authorities, printed and manu- 


trript, and digeſted in the Manner of Mr. Bayle's Hiſtorical and Critical Dic- 
tionary. The ſecond Edition, with Corrections, Enlargements, and the Addi- 
tion of new Lives, By Andrew Kippis, D. D. F. R. 8. and 8. A. With the 
Aſſiſtance af the Rev. Joſeph Towers, LI.. D. and other Gentlemen. Vo- 
8 the Third. Price zh, 118. 6d, in Sheets. | 


Of whom may be had the firſt and ſecond Volumes of the above Work, Price 
* 118. 6d. each, in Sheets. 


* 4,9 The e Volume is in the ref, and vill be publiſhed with all 
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and Military Orders which have been inftitured in 


Books rp RAIN TRD FOR J:DEBREPT. 


- BIOGRAPHIA DRAMATICA-/ an hiftorical and tritical Azcoutit of the - 


Lives and Writihgs of Brin and Iriſm Dramatic Writers, from the earlieſt 


Times 10 1784 5] with Ancedotes and Remarks on every anotiymous dratuatic 


Performance. In two large Volumes octavo. Price 125. in Boards. 
OLD BALLADS, hiſtorical and narrative, with ſome of modern Dots; 

now firſt collected and re- printed from rare Copies and Manuſcripts; home of 

which are inſerted in Dr. Petcy's Coliection; to which this Work may be con- 


© ſidered as proper Supplement. The * ITY gary nm in four 
Volumes octavo. Price 14 8. ſewed. 8 


A CONCISE HISTORY of ENIGHTROOD, Containing the Religious 
urope. With Deſcriptions 
of the Mantles, Caps, Collars, Stars, Ribbands, and Mottoes. Alſo Accounts 
ef the Inſtallations of the Garter, Bath, Thiſtle and St. Patrick ; and correct 
Liſts of the Knights of each. To which are added, the ancient Ceremonies uſed 
it Duels, Combats, Jouſts and Tournaments. The whole embelliſhed with cighty- 
two Coppet-plates, comprifing one hundred and fixteen Orders, accu x4 
drawn, and neatly engraved; being the completeſt Collection ever publiſhed-i 


Great Britain. Collected from the beſt and moſt approved Prints and Manu« 
ſcripts. © With a correct Index to the whole. By Hugh Clark, Heraldic En- 


ver. In two Volumes octavo. Price 108. 6d, in Boards. 

The HISFOR Y and ADVENTURES of the renowned DON QUIXOTE. 
Tranſlated from the Spaniſh of Miguel de Cervantes de Sadvedra. To which is 
prefixed ſome Account of the Author's Life. By T. SMOLLETT, M. D. 


Illuſtrated with twenty-eight new Copper Plates, deſigned by Hayman, and 


elegaitly cagraved; . In four Volumes. Price 128. bound. ; 

The 'PROFESSED COOK or the modern Art of Cookety, Paſtry, 2 
Confectionary made plain and eaſy. By B. Clermont, who has been many 
Years Clerk of the Ritchie in ſome of the firſt Families in this Country, and 
lately to the Earl of Abingdon. The third Edition, meds <logeds e 
bound. 


This Book contains the moſt approved Receipts i in the French as well as Eng- 
lim Cookery ; 1s particularly inſtructive in Bills of Fare, explaining the faſhion» 
able Terms uſed therein; and is ſufficient without farther Aſſiſtanee to perfttt any 
Perſon in that Profetfion. It likewiſe ſhews how to ſet out the Tables of pri- 
vate Families in the moſt delicate and elegant Manner, and at the ſame Time at 
leſs Expence than is uſually allowed for the plain and ordinary Way; and will 
alſo qualify any one; who has any Notion of Cookery, for preparing and dref- 
ſing the moſt ſuperb Entertainments. It exceeds: very materially every Thing 


| hitherto publiſhed with reſpe& to Soups, Gravies, Ragouts, Tourtes and Rutre- 
. mets of every Kihd, as well as for Denne, Iced o, 2211 Fruita, and fo- 


reign Liqueurs of all Sorts. 
THOUGHTS on HUNTING, in a Series of « e By PETER 


' BECKFORD, Eſq. Illuſtrated with an elegant Frontiſpiece, deſigned by 


Cipriani, and engraved by Bartolozzi. © Price 78. 6d. in Boards. 
The HISTORY of the political Life and public Services,” as a Setiator-and 


| Stkteſiman, of the Right Honourable CHARLE $-JAMBS FOX; | Bleganily 


printed in one large Volume, Octavo, Price 78. in Boards, ; 
An arr into the ORIGIN and MANN RR ot CREATING PEERS. 
By RICHARD WEST, Eſq. Lord Chancellor of Ireland. Price 3. 
IF The above intereſting Trad was quoted and recommended by the EARL 
of SHELBURNE,. in . Debate in the Houſe of Lords, upon Lord 
4 ; Seckville's 


\ 
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Untis Heng :: when ing to the Exerciſe of 4. King's | 
in creating Peers, and a poſhble Neceſſity for calling forth the latent Powers of 
the Houſe againſt extraordinary ftretches of tlie Prerogative ; has Lordſhip ſaid, 
% It had been imagined that the Houſe of Peers had it not in its Power to 
right itſelf. The Suppoſition was founded in Error. Lord Chancellor Weſt, 
in his Book upon the Peerage, pretty clearly evinced to his Mind, that there 
were latent Powers belonging to the Houſe of Lords, which, if called forth by 
fufficient Oecaſion, and duly and ſpiritedly exerciſed; were equal to the Correc - 


tion of any Abuſes of the Prerogative which might be nen „See the 
Parliamentary Regiſter, Vol VIII. page 10 


+; The: NARRATIVE of Lieutenant-General SIR HENRY CLINTON, 


K. B. relative to his Conduct during Part of his Command of the King's 


Troops in North America; particularly to that which reſpects oy unforrunate 
Iſſue of the Campaign in 1781. Sixth Edition Price 28s. 


An ANSWER. to that Part of the NARRATIVE of Ane ee 
SIR HENRY-CLINTON, K. B. which relates to the Conduct of Lieutenant 


General EARL CORNWALLIS, during the Campaign in North America in 
the Year 1781. By EARL CORNWALLIS: - Price 3s. ſewed. 


- - OBSERVATIONS upon ſome Parts of Lieutenant-General'EARL CORN- | 


WALLIS's ANSWER to SIR HENRY CLINTON's NARRATIVE. By 


Lieutekant-General SIR HENRY CLINTON, k. B. Price 48. d. 


2: +4+- The above Three authentic Publications comprehend the Whole of this 
yery/intercſting Controverſy ; and being all uniformly Printed * be had com- 
e in ane Volume Price 88. half bound and lettered. 


A LETTER from-SIR HENRY CLINTON, K, B. b te Cobtölis - 


MONERS'of PUBLIC: COUNTS: -which he! finds neceſſary to 4 _ 
the Public. Price 18. | 

{ -GENERAL BURGOYNE's STATE of his EXPEDITION hom CA 
NADA; with all the authentic Documents, and many Circumiſtatices not made 
public before. Written by Himſelf. Illuſtrated with fix Plans of the Action; 
che Country, &c. oy engraved and ne 4 e 1 th octavo. 
Price 6s, in Boards. 

SIR WILLLAM HOWE's NARRATIVE, piling 60 Condudt Suritg 
his late Command of the ame, Þ Troops in North America. "BARS Edition. 


; Price. N. 06 


A Candid and Idpantial NARRATIVE of the TranſaRions'of the Fleet 
under the Command of LORD VISCOUNT HOWE, from the Arrival of the 
Toulon Squadron on the Coaſt of America, to the Time of his Lordſhip'y De- 
Parture for England. Second Edition. Price 18. 6d. | 

' BLAKE's: REMARKS on Commodore. JOHNSTONE» -ACCOUNT of 
his ENGAGEMENT with Monſieur de 8SUFFREIN. A pew Edition. To 
Which is prefixed a; Plan of the Harbour, with the Soundimngs, &c. drawn on 
the Spot. Price 18. 

The NEW PRESENT STATE of GREAT BRITAIN. A new Edition, 
!Contuiping a ſuccinft Account of the Climate, Diviſions, and Inhabitants of 
Great Rritzin ; an ample Deſcription of the ſeveral Counties into which- that 
Kingdom is divided; the Air, Soil; natural Productions, Trade; and Manu- 


 faQtures. The Government of Great Britain; the Power, Prerogatives, and 
* Revenues of the King; the Laws, Cuſtoms, and Privileges of Parliament; and 
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Neſcription of- te Capitals of England and Stotland; theit Goverumedt, cen 4 

of Juſtice, principal Buildings, Trading and other Compabiesz n . and 

Commerce. Corrected to the preſent Time. Price $5, bound. R 
The TRAVELLE R' POCKET BOOK; or, Oil 1500 MopGoan's 


| Boox of the Robs. A-new Kdition, improved and corrected.. Price 2's, Gd. 


The COMPLETE GRAZ IER; or, GEN TLEMAN and FARMER'S Dizzc-: 
TORY ; containing the "beſt Abftruions for buying, breeding, and feeding of 
Cartle, Sheep, and Hogs, and-for ſuckling Lambs; a Deſcription of the ade 
lar Symptoms commonly attending the various Diſtempers to which Cattle, Sheep 


and Hogs are ſubject, with the moſt approved Remedies ;/ Directions for making 


the beſt Butter; ſeveral Sorts of Cheeſe, and Rennet; different: Methods of 'ſtock- 
ing a” Graſs Farm, with the partievlar Expence and Profits of each; how to 
prepare the Land, and ſeveral Sorts of Graſs Seed, to Advantage; Directions for 
raifing proper Fodder for Cattle and Sheep; particular Inſtructions for ordering, 
breeding, and feeding Poultry, Turkies, Pigeons, Geeſe, Ducks, Buſtards, 
Peafowls, Pheaſants,” Partridges, and tame Rabbits ; alſo Direction: for making” 
Fiſh-ponds, or Canals, and for ſtoring them, and ordering the Fiſk in the beſt- 
Manner. With ſeveral other uſeful and curious Particulars. Price 36. bound. 
Tue HiSTORV of the PROVINCE of NEW YORK, from the firſt Diſcb- 
. To which is annexed a Deſcription of the Country, an Account of the 
Inhabitants; their Trade, religious and political State, and the Conſtitution ol 
the Courts of Juſtice in that Colony. By Wikliam: $with, A. M. Price 66. 
The TRADE and NAVIGATION of -GREAT BRITAIN Conſidered. 
By Joſhua Gee. A new Edition. To which are now added ſeveral Notes, and 
an imtereſting Appendix, concerning the Trade with Portugal; Price 38. bound. 
The SUCCESSION of PARLIAMENTS, being exact Liſts of the Mem- 
bers choſen at each General. Election, from the Reſtoration to the General Elec- 
tion in 1761; with a Liſt of the Sixteen Peers. e 
A CoLLECTION of the SUPPLIES, and wars . MEANS, from the 
Rerolutipn to 1763. The ſecond Edition. The above Ti vo, by-the- late vie , 


Charles Whitworth. Price 38. each. N. — 


The PROPAGATION and BOTANICAL ARRANGEMENTS: of 


PLANTS and TRKEs, uſeful and ornamental, proper for Cultivation in every 


Department of Gardening, Nurſeries, Plantations, and Agriculture: Containing | 
the fulleſt practical Directions for raiſing all Plants, Trees, Flowers, Fruits, &cs 
now firſt thoroughly explained. Together With the gotnplecelt: ſyſtematic Diſ- 
play of all the cultivated Species, and Varieties of Plants, No. &c, both here 


_ babeous' and woody Kind, hardy and tender; all arranged in their proper Genera 


br Families; with their Botanic, Latin, and Engliſh Names; and, in the 
greater Part, ſpecific Deſcriptions, 2 the native Places oy er Ferre 
d in eight Diviſions, vi: 
Kitchen Garden Plants, ass Flower W 
ſr — Tue 7 £2 me Green-houſe Plants, 
Foreſt and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs Hot-houſe Plants, 
Perennial and Biennial Flower Plants, Plants belonging to aps. 
Aut Vader each Diviſion, general Obſervations on the Nature a Growth, Me- 
thods of Propagation, Culture, &c; of tlie reſpective Plant. 
. The Whole forming a very neceffary ànd uſeful Companion to all Gardenert 


| Nurſerymen, Floriſts, Botaniſts, Planters, Seedfmen, Farmers, aud every one 


any Ways concerned, either in the Cultivation or cxconomical-Uſes, &. of the | 
„ e Kingdom. By JOHN ABERCROMBIE, Author of Every Man 
: his 


* 28 


653 
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Nee Gardener ; and ornamented with an Head of the Aurhor, engraved by, 


Walker. In two Volames.” Price 68. in Boards. 
The "ROYAL KALENDAR for ENGLANnD, SCOTLAND, 8 and: 


 Auzzica, for 270% i Containing accurate Lifts of the whole Eftabliſhment of 


theſe Kingdoms, Parliament, Navy, Army, &c. ts. correſted at the Jag _k 


tive Offices to the preſent Time. rice 26. 


A COMPANION to the ROYAL KALENDAR, for the Year 1764: Being 
a LIST of all the CHANGES in ADMINISTRATION, from the Acceſſion 
of the preſent King, in October, 1760, to the preſent Time. To which is pre- 


fixed a LIST of the MEMBERS in the Two Lasr and PaESENTPARLIA- 


MENTS; ſnewing the Changes made in the Houſe of Commons by the Ge- 
neral Elections in 1780 and 1784 ; with the Names of the Candidates where 
the Elections were conteſted, the Numbers polled, and the Decifions ſince made 
by the Select Committees. Alſo the Dates when each City and Borough firſt 
{nt Repreſentatives to Parliament, the Right of Election in each Place, and the 
ſuppoſed Number of Voters. To this Edition is now firſt added a ſummary Ac- 
count of the Duties of the GREAT OFFICERS of STATE; Table of the 
DURATION of the ſeveral Parliaments from HENRY VII. to the preſent Time: 


a Liſt of thoſe PLACES which formerly ſent MEMBERS to PARLIAMENT, 


and now do not; a Lift of the Deaths of the PRINCIPAL: MINISTERS 
during the PRESENT REIGN; with an APPENDIX, contaimng the Caſes of 


controvented Elections, as they lately appeared before the ſeveral Committees, 


with their Determinations — and a conplers INDEX of NAMES. 


. The Thirty- ſeventh Edition. 


+++ This Companion may always be had bound with the Royal Kalendar, 
with or without an Almanack. ! 


FOX and PITT's SPEECHES on Tueſday, June 8 neſt: Theſe Speeches ; 


(which are an Abridgement of all the Arguments of both Parties upon the Bu- 
lineſs of the Scrutiny, and contain the Accuſation of Government by the former, 
and the Defence of it by the latter Leader) are preceded by a brief, impartial 
Detail of the Progreſs and Proceedings in this Aﬀair, from oo Cloſe of the Poll 
to the Determination of the Houſe of Commons ; comprehending; in the whole, 


2 Body of Information, which will enable the plaineſt Underſtanding to form a 


deciſive Opinion upon a Queſtion of the very firſt Moment to drery Citizen of 


| Uis Country. Price 28. 6d. 


A REPRESENTATION to His MAJESTY on the SPEECH. from the, 
THRONE, moved in the Houſe of Commons by the Right Hotourable BD- 
MUND-BURKE, June 124, 1784; with a Preface and Notes. Price 18. (d. 


The RESOLUSIONS of the HOUSE of COMMONS, on the great and 
_ Conſtitutional Queſtion between the PRIVILEGES of the HOUSE of COM - 


MONS and the PREROGATIVE of the CROWN, from the 19th of De- 
cember, 1783, to the goth of March, 1784; including'the Mover and Secon- 


der, and the Numbers in the Divifion on each Motion ; extraſted verbatim | 


from the Records of Parliament. Price ts. 6d. 


IF” Theſe Reſolutions, ſo important to every man who values the Confliturion | 


of his Country, are thus collected to ſerve, not only as a Matter of: Reference 
and Record, but to exhibit in one Point 'of View; che true Naturu, and the 
nlarming Bxtent and Tendevey of the Queſtion, in which the Repreſeutarives of 
the People have been at iſſue with the Crown. 

An ADDRESS to the Citizens of the United States ef North America · To 


| wht. js ded » Leter 0 the Hon, Robert Morel, By with Notes and Ob- 


ſervations. 


from the United States to the Court of Verſailles. Price a, 


Price 28, 6d. ſewed. 


08 PRINTED FOR J. PEPREDT: | 
1 By Silas Deaye, EG, late one.of the Cammiſionere 


- 


| | LETTERS +0 a Member of the preſent Parliament, upon the er , 
and unprecedented Tranſattions in the laſt Houſe of Commons: Pries 12. F 
- A LETTER to the Reverend Sir THOMAS BROUGHTON, Raronghy of 


. 


of 


Brovghtdn Hall, in Staffordſhire, Price 6d. | 
LETTERS from a PEERERSS of ENGLAND to her ELDEST- 


An ADDRESS to the Right Worſhipful the Mayor. and Corporation 
Trinity Houſe, and to the Worthy Burgeſſes of the Tenn a Kingſton — 


Hull. By David Hartley, Eſq. Price 18. 


LETTERS on PUBLIC CREDIT. To which is added a mort Account of 
the Bank of Amſterdam. By John Hope, Eſq. Price 18. 6d. 
The SUBSTANCE of the SPEECH of the Right Honourable WILLIAM 
PITT, on Friday, February 21, 1783, Price 15. 
A LETTER to the Right Honourable CHARLES JENKINSON, on the 
critical Situation of Public Affaire, and the Conduct of the lament Fay 


inet. Fifth Edition. Price a2. 


An ADDRESS to che INTERIOR CABINET. By the ſame Avithor, 


Fx which the State of the Navy and other Facts are continued to the preſent 


Time. Third Edition. Price 28. | 

The REVOLUTION of 1982 Impartially Conſidered. By the ſame Au- 
thor. Third Edition. Price 18. 6d. 

„Tube great Sale of theſe Pamphlets, in a ſhort Time, is the beſt Proof 
that e can be given of their Merit, and the Eſtimation in which they are held by 
the Public. The State of Facts contained in them „y can a al 
Perſons. 

An ANSWER to THOUGHT 5 on a PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
Price 18. 

A SPEECH which was ſpoken in the Houſe of Aﬀembly of 8. Chriſtopher's, 
upon a Motion made on Tueſday the 6th of November, 2781, for preſenting 
an Addreſs to His Majeſty, relative to the Proceedings of Admiral Rodney and 
General Vaughan, at St. Euſtatius, and the preſent 3 Situation 1 the 


Weſt-India Iſlands, Price 16. 
The RIGHT, INTEREST, _— DUTY of GOVERNMENT, as con- 


cerned in the Affairs of the Eaft Indies. The Caſe as ſtated, and Argument 


upon it. as firſt written by Goyernor Pownall, M. P. i in 177, nn. 


Price 18. 6d. 
The REPORTS from the SECRET and SELECT COMMITTEES on 


India Affairs, in two Volumes. Price 8s. ſewed. | 
EXTRACT of an ORIGINAL LETTER from Calcutta, relative ta 


the! Adminiſtration of Juſtice, by Sir Elijah Impey. Pride u. 4d. 


ORIGINAL MINUTES of the Governor General and Council of Fore 
William, on the Settlement and Collection of the Revenues of Bengal; with a 
Plan of Settlement, recommended to the Court of Directors. By "OSes 


cis, Eſq. Price 78. 6d. in Boards. 


'QRIGINAL MINUTES of the Governor General and Council * Fors | 
William, in Bengal, on the Appointment. recommended and carried by Mr, 
Haſtings, in October, 1780, of Sir Elijah Impey to be Judge of the Suddary 
— . w.. ene . 9 Pad | 
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| #00x5PRINTES ron Lor. 


3 d BRE“ src, on the- ot of December, . 
'By Major John Scott.“ Phice 18. dl. 

» ; PROCEEDINGS: at. General Coure of Proprietors of Bad- Inde beck, 5 
. ing the Hon, WARREN-HASTINGS, Governor Geberal. Price 23. 
* An AUTHENTIE. ACCOUNT of the DEBATES in the Honſe of Lords 
on the Eaſt-India Bill, on the gth, 14th; and r7th'of December. To which $M 
140442; acturäte Laſte of the Diviſions, - Price a8. d. | 
Two LETTERS to the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, in Reply to the * 

"0 of the Select Committee. * By Maj or Schtr. Price 18. 6d. / 
7 The ELEVENTH REPORT from he Select Corfimittec, appointed to take 
into Conſideration the State of the Adminiſtration of Julie: iN the Ar of 
Bengal, | Rahar,' and Oriſſa. Price ss. | 
„% This Report contains an Account of Money received and acknowledged 
bythe Hor. Warren Hattiogs, Governor General of Bengal. 
The SUBSTANCE of the SPEECH: of the Right Honourable CHARLES 
JAMES Fox, on-the-Baſt India Bill, December 3, 1783. Price 18. 6d. 5 
The SUBST ANCE of the SPEECH of GEORGE TIERNEY, Eſq. at 1 
Eaft-India Houſe, December 3, 1783. Price 18. * | 
- FOPULAR- Tones; or, the GRAND QUESTION DISCUSSED + In | 
which the following: Subjects are conſidered, viz; The K1NG's PREROGATIVE, 
the PRIVILEGES of PARLIAMENT, SECRET INFLUENCE, and a SYS TEX of | 
-RErorM for the EaST»INDIA COMPANY: Second Edition. Price 15,” - 
Major 800 T T's SPEECH on a Motion made by the Right Honourable 
"WILLIAM Yom By For Leave to bring in a Bill for the Relief of the Eaſt- 
India Company, on y, July ay 4484.5 Price us, ps © 
The SPEECH ILIP FRANCIS, | Eſq.” in the Houſe of Cm 

0 on Friday, July 2, 1704. Price 18, 4d; 
1 An OIC EPISTLE 26 Sir WILLIAM CHAMBERS,(Knt.. Comp- 

| trotler General. of his Majeſty's Works, and Author of a late Differtation 'on . - 

Oriental Gardening, (enriched with explanatory Notes, chiefly! extraſted rom 
| Ant ela borate Performance, 14th Bditiony Price 1s. 

„ An HEROIC POSTSCRIPT tothe PUBLIC; ' oceafioned by their fa. 
wourable- reception of a late Heroic Epiſtle to * William Chanibers, firſt 

Edition. Price 18. 

— 2 er e upon W. new-invemtcd Patent Candle Saut. 
fers. Pricr Gd. 2 
4 The DEAN: and the. 0b IRE, a. | Poctieal Rpilles n dedicated to 

Soar Jenyns, Eſq. the fifth Edition. Price 1s. 6d. 

1 The above four Trafts being all written by che ſame Authors and uni 

5 sd inted, may be had complete in one Volume. Price 68. in Boards. 
er EECH of the Right Hon. CHARLES JAMES: FOX, at @ general 
Meeting of the-Eleftors of Wanne, N. 175 Gans: es in * 
y Mr. Blanchard. Price 2. n ; | 
= An INQUIRY-into--the Maninzndh Tage, * Auvanncantis; of te 
— Centuries n, by Jon e ne Price 10 os | 


— tas REMARK s on dis Britiſh pe me Line, 7 1. 
bay 1766, to januuary 1782, with occaſional Mol we the Fleers of 
_ the Houſ&of Bourbon. Price d. 

The ADVANT AGES and, Diſadvantiges. of inclolng Waite Lands nad” 
Open Fields, liated and conſidered, By a Country Gentleman. Price 16. 6d, 
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